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This Issue in Brief 


Of 543 men who applied to the Industrial Aid Society of Boston for 
assistance in finding work, about half were heads of families, having an 
average Of 3.2 children each. Thirty-eight per cent were foreign born, 
but three-fourths of those who had been born in the United States 
were natives of Boston and had lived there all their lives. Nearly half 
of the men were unemployed because of having been laid off on ac- 
count of seasonal or business depression. The period of unemployment 
before applying to the society averaged 4% months. Page 1. 


The new agreement between the hosiery manufacturers and the full- 
fashioned hosiery workers’ union provides for an unemployment insur- 
ance scheme. ‘The employers, beginning August 1, 1930, will contri- 
bute to the fund at the rate of 1 per cent of their weekly pay roll. 
Contributions by the workers do not begin until September 1, 1931, 
and will be in an amount equal to one-half of the sum contributed by 
the employers. Page 103. 


The hazards of tuberculosis to wage earners, whether due to their 
social-economic status or to specific occupational conditions, are shown in 
a recent study of the records of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
The tuberculosis death rates of the industrial policyholders were 
higher than those of the ordinary policyholders or of the general 
population in every age group except 65 to 74. In the age group 
15 to 19 years, the rate for the industrial group was 18 per cent higher 
than for the general population in the registration States, the dis- 
crepancy becoming progressively greater with each succeeding age 
group up to 45 to 54 years. The industrial group was found to be at 
an even ater disadvantage when compared with the ordinary 
policyholders, their death rate in the age group 45 to 54 years being 
3% times as great. Page 57. 


“‘Contracting,”’ or the acceptance by the individual worker of outside 
work to be done by him after working hours or on Sundays or holidays, 
often at a reduced rate, is prohibited or controlled by many of the 
building-trades agreements. Because of the nature of the work in 
the building trades, they are especially subject to such practices, 
which are recognized as being unfair to the regular employing con- 
tractor. Practically all of the agreements of the carpenters, electrical 
workers, and painters contain provisions on the subject. Page 8. 


Unem nt is worse this summer than it was last summer in 
most of the European countries. The number of unemployed is about 
three and a half times as great in Finland and Rumania as it was last 
year, has almost trebled in Belgium, and is more than two and a half 
times greater in France. Large increases in the number of persons 
out of work are shown in Italy, Great Britain, Switzerland, Hungary, 
and Austria. The only countries to show an improvement in the 
or loymemt situation were Denmark, Norway, and Yugoslavia. 
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VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


The members of the 146 cooperative gasoline filling stations ;. eived 
wn patronage dividends and interest on share cagital nearly three-1;t¢,, 
of a million dollars. This represented their savings on thi | 
business in the two commodities handled by these associat) n<_ 
gasoline and motor oils. The sales of these stations in 1929 1 :icleq 
the sum of $10,782,049, and their net profit amounted to $1,326 .79)— 
12 per cent of the sales and 107.1 per cent on the capital iny:steq 
Page 11. . 


The death rate from accidents in the quarry industry in 1928 was the 
lowest ever recorded. The injury rate was also lower than for any other 
year for which there are complete data. The death rate per thousand 
300-day workers was 1.46 as compared with 1.63 in 1927, while the 
injury rate was 129.95 as compared with 162.92. Page 54. 


A new social-insurance law has been enacted in France, eficctir, 
July 1, 1980, which provides for compulsory insurance for sich ness 
maternity, invalidity, old age, and death. The funds are to be obtained 
by contributions of 8 per cent of wages, borne equally by the indus- 
trial workers and their employers; in the case of agricultural laborers 
the contribution is fixed at 5 francs per month for all but the old-age 
benefits and 2 per cent of the basic wage for the old-age pensions, 
Page 76. 


A recent study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics covers 20 important 
time-work trades in 67 leading cities, showing the hourly wage rates 
and the hours per week established by agreement. Preliminary 
figures are given on page . 138 


Discrimination against older workers, when taking on additional |help 
really exists, even though the employer himself may be unaware of it. 
Such has been the experience of the Employment Aid of San Francisco, 
established for the sole purpese of finding work for the middle-aved. 
Over an 8-month period, 1,108 persons applied to it for positions, but 
although the bureau specializes in this kind of work, it was able to 
place only 242—74 men and 168 women. In no case was the bureau 
able to find the applicant a position with a large employer; al! the 
jobs filled were in smaller offices, factories, stores, etc. me of the 
lela employers at first proposed to help the bureau in its work, but 
found it impracticable to do so. Page 31. 
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Study of Unemployed Men Who Applied for Work at a Boston 
Agency During January, 1930 


By Ernestine L. Wriitke, Women’s EpucaTIONAL AND Research UNION, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wer are the unemployed? Are they young or old, married or 
single? Are they native or foreign born, and, if foreign born, 
of what nationalities? From what channels of industry do they come, 
and why are they out of work? In an effort to answer these questions 
for a small portion of the vast army of men who were unemployed in 
the fall of 1929, the records of 543 men who applied for work during 
January, 1930, were studied. These men were clients of the Indus- 
trial Aid Society, a social agency for men acting in part as a free em- 
ployment agency in the city of Boston. 

The group of 543 unemployed men whose records formed the basis 
for this study may be summarily described as follows: About half 
were heads of families, having, on an average, 3.2 children each. 
Thirty-eight per cent were foreign born; among them the Italians 
were largely represented. Three out of four of the applicants had 
been in Boston at least 15 years. The average age of all applicants 
was 35 years. The men had been engaged in various occupations, 
and, among all of them, being laid off was the most common reason 
for the loss of their jobs. "They were unemployed, on an average, 
about four and one-half months before applying at the Industrial Aid 
Society for work. One-fourth of the men were handicapped in some 
way, usually by physical defects. Approximately one in eight of the 
applicants had been placed in jobs by the society at the time the data 
used in this study were tabulated. 


Marital Status and Dependents 


Or tHE 537 applicants who reported as to their marital condition, 
245 were single men, 243 were married at the time of application, and 
the remaining 49 were widowed, divorced, or separated. The large 
proportion of single men may be accounted for in part by the fact 
that the Industrial Aid Society sometimes gives them relief as well as 
employment. Families obtain relief from the Overseers of Public 
Welfare or private charitable organizations. 

_ The total number of dependents reported by the men was 895. It 
is likely, however, that this figure does not approach the actual num- 
ber, since this information was not given a definite place on the appli- 
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cation blank and therefore was reported only casually. This is par. 
ticularly true of the 245 single men, who mentioned ae 9 depend:nts 
whereas it is certain that a large number of them must have je, 
responsible for helping in the support of their families. 

There were at least 243 women, the wives of the married men, ;ely- 
ing on these clients for support. In addition, some of the former wives 
of the 28 divorced or separated applicants were receiving from thein at 
least partial support. Slightly less than one-third of the men with 
families had either no children, or grown children who no longer looked 
to them for support, but the remaining two-thirds each had, on ap 
average, 3.2 young, dependent children. In addition, 10 of the wives 
were reported pregnant. As might be expected in a group where the 
majority were still young men, most of the families were small. (jf 
the families where there were children, almost half had only one or two 
children while almost one-fourth had more than four per family, and 
11 of the men had eight or more children. In all, 643 minors were iy 
danger of being undernourished, poorly clothed, or forced to leave 
school to seek work because their fathers were unemployed. 


Nativity 


Srxty per cent of the 518 men reporting birthplace were native- 
born Americans, 26 per cent also being native to Boston, while the 
birthplaces of the remainder of these American born were dis- 
tributed rather evenly between other places in Massachusetts and 
the rest of the United States. Forty per cent of the total number 
were foreign born, whereas at the time of the 1920 census only 32 

r cent of the total population of Boston were foreign. Nearly one- 

alf of the foreign-born applicants were Italians, whereas this race 
makes up only one-sixth of the foreign born in the general population. 
The foreign born in general and the Italians in particular formed a 
disproportionately large percentage of the unemployed group. The 
Russians and Irish, however, applied for aid less often than one might 
expect from their quotas in the total population. The proportion 
of Canadians, English, and Scotch remained about the same. Nine- 
teen countries were represented among the foreign-born applicants. 

The details are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—BIRTHPLACES OF 518 APPLICANTS FOR WORK 


















































Applicants for work Applicants for work 
Birthplace Birthplace 
Number | Per cent Number [Per cnt 
Native born: Foreign born—Continued. | 
SE iceinckaknbaswcces= 133 25.7 England and Scotland___- 14 | 2.7 
Other Massachusetts - -_-. 82 15.8 RE ints it. 13 | 2 5 
Other United States..._-- 95 18.3 as. Ss idinnine 0x wes 5 | 1.0 
. A eS ee 5 | 1.0 
i Stein iietnigatinns ple 310 59.8 | RCE SE ean 20 | 3.8 
Foreign born: i 208 | 10. 2 
Me gin ok bm irabiod 95 18.3 — = 
SO , en 35 6.8 Grand total._.........-- 2 518 100.0 
SI iipih nck ten owo win 21 4.1 
1 Syria, 4; Germany, 3; Port 2; Sweden, 2; Greece, 2; Belgium, 2; and 1 each, Austria, Frice, 
India, British Weet Indies, South Atrica, 
72 place not reported for 25 applicants. 
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STUDY OF UNEMPLOYED MEN IN BOSTON 3 


Length of Time in Boston 


Ov THE applicants who reported at this point very few were 
strangers in Boston, so that unfamiliarity with conditions in the city 
was seldom a valid excuse for their being unable to find employment. 
Only 1 in 12 of those who stated the period of their residence had 
been there less than a year. Three-fourths of the clients who were 
born in the United States were also native to Boston, and had lived 
there all theig lives. Over half of the foreign-born applicants had 
lived at least 15 years in Boston. Of the entire group for whom this 
information was obtained approximately three out of four had either 
lived in the city since birth or had been there 15 years or more. 


Taste 2.—LENGTH OF TIME IN BOSTON OF 241! APPLICANTS FOR WORK, BY 


























NATIVITY 
| Nativity 
| : 
| 
Length of time in Boston | Native born | Foreign born Not stated Total 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Undiek Br os ae ee 13 Pes as 3. eet ees 202i * &3 
1 year and under 5 years. -__...-...--------.-- 7 4.1 2 i = 8 Sere eee 14 5.8 
5 years and under 10 years... ....-....------- a 4.1 RR Sy ae eee 19 7.9 
10 years and under 15 years__.--..-.-------..-- 5 3.0 6 = gg ES eer 11 4.5 
1 FORE EC iA dentin ae wenn nnwdnteaanie 11 6.5 37 | 53.7 3 | 100.0 51 21.2 
Girint Wee esas ok a eb cuse Se PE Ld ane es a ee 126 52.3 
To ic siawancacineodacnbus secs 169 | 100.0 69 | 100.0 3 | 100.0 2Al 100. 0 


























1 302 did not state length of time in Boston. Of these, however, 26 foreign born gave the length of time 
they had been in the United States as follows: Less than 1 year, 1; 5 and under 10 years, 2; 10 and under 
15 years, 2; 15 and under 20 year's, 5; 20 and under 25 years, 5; 25 years and more, 11. 


Age of Applicants 


Ir HAs been frequently charged that men past middle age compose 
the “‘serap heap” of industry. Forty-five is often referred to as 
the ‘dangerous age”’ for men in industry, but this study shows that 
men of 45 or over formed a smaller proportion of the total group 
applying for work than they did of the general population of 15 
years of age or over, according to the census of 1920. The average 
of the declivante who gave their ages was 35 years. The group 20 
to 30 years, however, held the largest number. Of the 24 men who 
lost their jobs because of business reorganization, six were between 
45 and 49 and half were over 45. Among the men who were unem- 
ployed after having been laid off, three out of four were under 45 
years of : 

Most of | the older men were foreign-born workers. Their modal 
age group was from 50 to 54, while that of the native Americans 
was only 20 to 24. The average foreign client was 40.8 years of 
age, more than nine years the senior of the average native born, 
who was 31.4 years old. The distribution by age group and nativity 
is shown in Table 3. : 
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TABLE 3.—AGE AND NATIVITY OF 543 APPLICANTS FOR WORK 
































Nativity 
Age Native born | | Foreign born | Not stated | tal 

Num-; Per | Num- Per |Num-| Per |Nu: Por 

ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
ER iit sn ckrinswe pe saannne- ----| 50] 161] 13] 62 Si RS! 665! we 
itis sei aicisan sw Lacnadncosdoiek 70| 226) 17] 8&1 5/1 2.0) 92/1 igo 
it ticrtsonenmtnsednaconsunnetwaehes 56 | 18.1 | 23; 11.0 2 8.0 | 14.4 
i ee 31| 100! 21| 10.0 1? 40 | os 
CS SIR eee an Seer eee pT ee 25 8.1 | 19 9.1 1 4.0 45 & 3 
sini ainclemadsihip ance on nxe ganas 20 65; 2%] 129 1 4.0 ry & > 
ETE P ES RES etal ae 22; 7.1.) 2] 13.9 2]; 80 531 gk 
ne es ns a 16 5. 2 | 32} 15.4 2 8.0 50 99 
a RET EL, A Nl aa Ni a PEt 7 yo wo 9 4.3 l 4.0 17 a] 
II Sr eto aes 11 3.5 | 11 §.3 2 8.0 24 44 
IE QUE oon. cr aindn asco reces---ncence 2 - 6 | 4 2 3 =e See 1] 
i ie EE ES A EES SEI HST 4 1.9 6 | 24.0 18 
0 EES EES ee ee anne 310 | 100.0 | 208 | 100.0 25 | 100.0 3) lo0 














Occupations of Applicants 


TaBLeE 4 shows how the major occupational divisions were repre- 
sented. No one specific type of job was outstanding in claiming 4 
large number of men. One in ten was a general laborer, and nearly 
as Many were carpenters or building workers, and a slightly smalle; 
number were employed in hotels or restaurants. Chauffeurs and 
drivers made up 6.3 per cent of the total, and after this group ranked 
the railway laborers, janitors or porters, ‘painters, and machinists, or 
mechanics. ‘Twenty types of factory work were reported, but most 
of the factory men had been in plants manufacturing shoes, food 
products, and clothing or textiles. 

Young men had been employed especially as chauffeurs or drivers, 
factory operatives, helpers and on odd jobs, and as shippers and 
packers. Older men had come in large numbers from work as janitors 
and porters, laborers, and the seasonal building trades. 


PABLE 4.—LAST OCCUPATION OF APPLICANTS FOR WORK 






































Unemployed Unemployed 
men nen 
Occupation ; acomee meee Occupation : 
Num-| Per Num-| Per 
cent | ber | cent 
Factory work: | Domestic service: 
Shoes_. oI 15 2.8 seer. on eet... ..-- 30 5.5 
Clothing and textiles._____.______ 9 1.7 Hotel or restaurant work____.____ 43 7.9 
RTRs: Sree | 2.0 Watchman, doorman, elevator 
rs in AS Se PO LG LE EE BIS. 5 .9 aR ee as e 4 1.7 
Ot We Races Sedan vada pee ee 6.3 Office boy, usher, ete........____- 6 1.1 
| pa er 74 13.7 es ‘oid 
Ebene RIS RE ae a aa 88 | 16.2 
Other trades: WON Bae age ——} 
Carpenter or building worker.._._| 48 8.8 || Clerical or sales work_............._.-| 18 3.3 
ie wali lesivaitinbncoenvetam il 27 5.0 || Other: 
Machinist or mechanic...........| 27 5.0 Cousral | AES eee 55} 10.1 
AN es nt ae a 102 | 18.8 arming or gardening. ----.-.---. oi) 24 
Bh vis ina Helpers and odd jobs____....____- 9} 3 
Transportation: eas Sera Work in market... _ | 13] 24 
. Railway labor_.-_.....-..-- ihn 31 5.7 Confined in jail_...........______- 6; 1 
sae TERRE eter - 3 ee 341) 6.3 
pper or packer_..........-.....| 1 6 ewan | of 4 
Garage or gas station-......-...| 11] 20 Motel —--—--------------------- oo | 2 
ne. zl gg Neh rae... | 3! 
I igen mc neadnnensal SOR L. Se Si CLEA | 543 | 100.0 








1 Automobile, 4; bog yet 4; box, 4; wireless and electric assemb foundry, 2; oper lors, 
2 % fora can, 2; and 1 each—fastener, aeronautical, Seated Wik chain ring, pshad«, not 
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Reasons for Unemployment 


‘‘LaAID OFF’”’ was by far the most frequent reason for the unemploy- 
nent of these clients, as might be expected during a month like Jan- 
uury, 1930, which came at the worst of the country-wide business 
depression, besides being the time of year when weather conditions 
always lessen employment opportunities. Nearly one-half (48.3 
per cent) of the men reporting on this point gave this reason for 
their unemployment. A dozen more or less scattered causes were 
reported for the rest of the men; the most important were dissatisfac- 
tion with the job, the completion of temporary work, poor health, and 
dismissal because of business reorganization. 

Age was an influence in only a few of these factors. More men, 
proportionately, over 50 years of age lost their jobs because of poor 
health, than because of business reorganization. More than one-half 
of those who left because they were dissatisfied with their work were 
under 30, single young men, for the most part, who had not yet found 
congenial work and who were still free to move from one job to 
another without involving a dependent family. Most of the men just 
released from jail or on probation were young, as were those newly 
arrived in Boston, and those who were looking for their first positions. 

The details are given in Table 5. 


TaBLE &—REASONS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT IN RELATION TO AGE OF 385! APPLI- 
CANTS FOR WORK 

































































Age group Total 
Reason for unemployment 65 
15- | 20- | 25- | 30- | 35- | 40- | 45- | 50- | 55- | 60- and Not |Num- Per 
19 | 24 | 29 | 34 | 39 | 44 | 49 | 54] 59 | 64 over stated| ber | cent 
Laid off due to seasonal or business 
Seen oeearar 22 | 25 | 34 | 25 | 18 | 11 | 20} 16 4 7 1 3 186 48.3 
Digit ee OO. gcse GLIGT O17) 1 Lind Bt 2) 81 21.2... i 9 
Finished temporary job_...........| 6] 5] 6| 2] 4] 3] 2] 4] 1] 2 1 1 37 9.6 
Poor health... . -.. ASU ee ee 1 6 3 34:24 Rt 3t 21.243 Oo hs eat 30 7.8 
Dismissed due to reorganization of 
DUM fo ons en. ti -5i2.-}.< 3} 3 1 oe F oe yg eee ve f Sara 1 24 6. 2 
Underemployed at present.......-.|....| 4] 4 |--<-| 1 |----| 2] 3] 1] 1 ]----- 1 17 4.4 
ACOMBINE Es oie... c65.2.<0.6-.-<.- 1 1 2 S fiat Ss 3 1 See TR See 13 3.4 
Newly arrived in Boston.....____.|----| 6} 1 ].---| 1} 2] 1 2 ees Ses ES Tee 12 3.1 
Prom a ee Be 6 ee Ses A OE a) gS ae See 7 1.8 
Just released from jail..........__. a 2 ee 2 ae Rt ea, SSR ey es Pee a 5, Meee: ee 7 1.8 
a t*«é‘(‘(“‘é‘é ERR ee a RO ee: a Ae Te ae ES RY cee eee ree sea nee 5 1.3 
QU ihe deeds insvcune os] Jd i ERY ERE SS ceo a Ge A ee SS ee Ree Ree ee 5 1.3 
Sn 43 | 66 | 64 | 43 | 28 | 25 | 40 | 33 | 13 | 19 5 6 | 385 | 100.0 
' 158 did not state reasons. 
’ Includes 8 industria! accidents. 
? Leach: Strike, on probation, left job to build home for self, home duties, chain stores ruined business. 
Length of Period of Unemployment 


For an average period of nearly four and one-half months after 
losing their jobs the 373 men reporting on this point had lived on 
their savings or incomes from other sources and had tried to find 
work, before applying to the Industrial Aid Society. More than 
one-third of them had been unemployed between one and three 
months. Twenty-five had been out of work over a year before asking 
help from this agency. Twelve of the men (3.2 per cent of those 
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giving this information) were still working at part-time jobs when | |,ey 
applied and may be classed as underemployed. They were anxiiijs 
to secure full-time or at least more remunerative work. 

The period of unemployment for the 373 men who furnished ¢})os¢ 
data is given in Table 6. 


TABLE 6.—LENGTH OF TIME 373 MEN WERE UNEMPLOYED BEFORE APPLYIN(. 10 
BOSTON INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY 

















Period of unemployment Number! Per cent Period of unemployment Number) Per cent 
Se eee ee i 

I se see we 4 RE RY 8 8 See 10 | yy 
1 week and under 2 weeks____-_- 27 7.2 || Indefinite period, short________- 26 7.0 
2 weeks and under 1 month____- 49 13.1 || Indefinite period, long.________- 4 1] 
1 month and under 3 months. _- 128 34.3 |} Underemployed at time of ap- 
3 and under 6 months__________- 63 16.9 ME gobs owcarnudsececun 12 | 3.2 
6 and under 9 months____-_-_--__- 30 8.1 =| Sede 
9 months and under 1 year_____- 5 1.3 a anc el Gcu sonore 1373 100. 0 
1 year and under 2 years_______- 15 4.0 























1 Length of time out of work not reported for 170 applicants. 
Handicaps 


For one out of every four of these men the problem of finding 
positions in industry was complicated because he was handicapped 
in some way. One hundred and thirty-four men reported 148 dis- 
abilities. Over two-thirds of this group had physical defects; thus, 
18 per cent were incapacitated by rheumatism or a recent operation or 
accident, although they were able to take work which was not too 
strenuous; nearly as many had either lost a limb, or were otherwise 
deformed or lame; one in six had heart trouble, digestive trouble, or 
was suffering from general bad health; other frequently reported 
ailments were defective eyesight, hearing, or speech, and a tendency 
toward tuberculosis. Of the 39 men who had nonphysical handicaps 
(29 per cent of the group), 15 were affected by acute nervous or 
mental trouble; 6 were hard to place and had trouble keeping their 
jobs because they drank; 18 were either recently released from jail 
or were on parole at the time they applied, and were likley to be 
discriminated against by employers or fellow workers on this account; 
12 other miscellaneous handicaps were reported. 


Placements 


Sixty-stx of the men—12.2 per cent of the total group of appli- 
cants—had been placed in jobs at the time their records were rea; 
of these, 54 had secured permanent and 12 temporary positions. In 
addition, at least 11 secured work by their own efforts. A few who 
were unemployable because of advanced age or other handicaps 
were placed in institutions; some were referred to other agencies able 
to assist them. Several men refused work which was offered to thei, 
or failed to interview a prospective employer to whom they had been 
sent, and were then drop by the Industrial Aid Society. 

Although the age distribution of the men who were placed follow 
rather closely that of the entire group of applicants, a slight preferen:« 
was shown for the younger men. Gaok f of those for whom work 
was secured were under 30, and more men in the age groups 20 to -4 
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and 25 to 29 than in any other age groups obtained jobs. Four of 
the cleven men between 60 and 65 were placed; these older men were 
willing to take work which often paid only board and room, rather than 
to enter an institution or become otherwise dependent on charity. 
The men between 50 and 60 were hardest to place. The average 
age of the men who secured work through the society’s efforts was 
33 vears. 

The statement below shows the distribution of the men placed, by 
age group: 

Number placed 


ic ohn owens coda eebeebbnakdch es wade see bee 9 
anni sedis a shen ak ab bls idns abil eat alle te 1i 
at. op net pda i vp so hc aera doh bavi gael 12 
I Ca oa ele a so'ad ws aac ie ao dc Sea ar be oo ema avec aes: 5 
iis or cb pe kidine ao do cobs Koo nee ewan 4 
I 6. Sicid ch shen Sst nn wh. Gis ec rth wisn ww am eae cant i a eed 5 
I iia ie detec: deemed ent ecaegiaaimmaaa eae 7 
iw oncap as phe Se 05 sess oh See ope ib ak hada acl cain tae ee 3 
eo. os oy ca tp wes rcecorspe ae teins a rarin eee alia das eee 2 
Se cass ook aw edaed ue eere tes edneacsemee 4 
iiss paw cbin hs abe donde ele 4 

I ca ci a "ss se ena theo sl gla iene celal 66 


Nearly one-half (30) of the men entered domestic and personal serv- 
ice, taking jobs as janitors or porters, in hotels or restaurants, as 
elevator operators, or as hospital orderlies. Eight went to work for 
manufacturing concerns, and seven took clerical or selling jobs. 
Most of the rest took work as taxi or truck drivers, delivering circulars, 
farm laborers, painters, or carpenters. Only a few records gave the 
wages which these men were to receive, and this data is hardly signifi- 
cant because so many of them took jobs where they received a low 
money wage, but were to be scoriied with board and room. 

The statement below shows the number of men for whom each type 
of job was secured: 


Number 

SN iin cnr cwntineksdbbescedicnnandsosenss 16 
I a a a lh bs ati 10 
For meamuecturing Concern..........................-.... 8 
I hihig 8 6 hoon 4 SS otha etannnbacadnvasanweus 7 
n,n ho nea mn eee bein iene ae 4 
ola niche m mani ean pwd blame ion 4 
ss. ow we acednw Ana mae baie nae 3 
eS i LG Snack awn wee cnwnd 3 
es lias b kik a tid nikal ohn dele Rd meme 2 
EAR IRIE T RE ARI Ge UNEP ee. UN ede yee pA" 2 
Ne tw chan Sie mtn hw ones eben 7 
RR i age hae Cd hed we tuicbiins sey ee bund 66 








ia conte Seaman, baker, caring for invalid, stableman, vaudeville, for Marsters’ Tours, for Baker 
Memorial, 
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Provisions in Collective Agreements Regarding Union Men: be;, 
Doing Work on Their Own Account 


WING to the handicraft character of many of the building 
trades, there is the possibility that the individual worker may 
solicit or accept work on his own account, thus becoming a com. 
petitor of the employing contractor. For instance, a carpenter ;egy. 
larly employed by a contractor, may undertake, after his reo ay 
hours or on holidays, to build a garage or repair a porch for a private 
individual, and in doing so may quote a price considerably |eloy 
what the work could be done for by a contractor paying the inion 
wage scale. The jobs which can be so undertaken are mostly sinall, 
but in total may represent a fairly important part of local construction, 
This practice of doing outside work, usually referred to as ‘con- 
tracting,”’ is very generally recognized by the building-trades unions 
as ‘‘unfair’”’ to the legitimate employers, and many collective avree. 
ments specifically prohibit contracting or provide for definite contro! 
of the conditions under which union members may become con- 
tractors. 

In a study of about 400 agreements of building-trades unions it was 
found that practically all the agreements of carpenters, electrical 
workers, wll » painters contained provisions either prohibiting or con- 
trolling contracting by employees. Such provisions were also found 
in a large number of agreements of lathers, plasterers, plumbers, 
roofers, and sheet-metal workers. In other building trades such as 
the structural-iron workers there is little possibility of the individual 
worker becoming a competitor of the employing contractor, owing 
to the character of the work. 

Those building-trade agreements which forbid all contracting by 
members provide for a fine of from $5 to $50 upon any member who 
violates the agreement, while a few of the agreements provide for 
expulsion from the union. 


Conditions under which ‘‘Contracting”’ is Permitted 


ConpiT10ns prescribed in trade agreements under which emplovees 
may temporarily do work on their own account vary widely. Iwo 
agreements permit superannuated or incapacitated employees to «do 
work on theirown time. Two provide that employees shall be allowed 
to take work on their own time only during strikes; lockouts, or unem- 

loyment, and that in such cases the member must secure a permit 
rom the business agent for each job. Ten agreements provide that 
a member without employment who finds a job to be done must re port 
it to a recognized contractor, who, if he secures the job, must employ 
that member for at least the time necessary to complete the job; 
one of these agreements further provides that if the member can not 
find a contractor who will take the job he may do the work, provided 
investigation by the business agent shows that the member will receive 
_an amount to cover the cost of material and the regular rate of waces 
Two agreements it members to take repair jobs not excee«ing 
$25 in amount. ven ments allow a member to do job work 
provided he furnishes all the materials; one of these limits the amoun! 
of work to $25, one to $100, and one to $200. Two agreements pr- 
vide that “no member regularly employed on an average of four ‘lays 
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a week shall contract for work”’; there is a fine of $25 for violation of 
this provision. An unemployed member may contract for work, 
under the provisions of three agreements, but he must receive the 
recognized price of contractors signing agreements with the unions. 
Ten agreements permit members to do work on their own homes, or 
on the homes of brother members; one of these stipulates that such 
work shall be done gratis; another limits work done for a fellow 
member to the amount of $35, but specifies that the regular rate of 
wages shall be paid for such work; another provides that a member 
shall secure a home builder’s permit, which covers one house on one 
site but does not apply to a house built for speculative purposes. 

Members becoming regular contractors —A large number of building- 
trades agreements regulate the conditions under which the employees 
may become regular contractors, as well as the conditions for their 
reinstatement in the union if they discontinue contracting. The 
majority of these agreements require a member who wishes to become 
a contractor to make an application in writing to the union; if he meets 
all of the conditions a withdrawal card is issued to him in 30, 60, or 90 
days after application. In three instances the member is required to 
take an examination as to his qualifications to read plans and estimate 
on work. In two cases he must furnish security for the payment of 
weekly wages to his employees, and must carry workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. Three agreements stipulate that their contractor- 
members must establish a place of business, sign and live up to the 
agreement of the union with other contractors, and employ from one 
to three journeymen continuously. The reinstatement provision 
varies in the different trades. One agreement provides that a con- 
tractor member may be reinstated within three months on the pay- 
ment of $10 and all dues and assessments for the time he was out of 
the union. One agreement stipulates that a contractor member 
may be reinstated within six months after becoming a contractor, on 
the payment of all dues plus $10, but after six months he must make 
application in the usual manner and pay the regular initiation fee; 
another provides for reinstatement within six months on payment of 
full initiation fee provided the returning member has not violated 
any law of the union. Five ments provide that contractor 
members may not be reinstated for a period of six months; two will 
not reinstate for one year. One agreement provides that a contractor 
member may be reinstated within one year on the payment of $50, 
but after one year the full initiation fee must be paid; another pro- 
vides that a member holding an honorable withdrawal card may be 
reinstated within one year on payment of $5, and after one year on 
payment of $75. In a few cases contractor members returning to the 
pe must make application and pay the full initiation fees as new 
members. 


Types of Agreements 


Tus following are examples of the provisions regarding employees 
doing work on their own time, or becoming contractors, as they ap- 
pear in the various building-trade agreements: 

Asbestos workers.—Union agrees not to contract, subcontract, or estimate on 


work, nor allow its membership to do so; nor to act in any trade capacity other than 
as workmen. ; 
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Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers—Any member who becomes an emy)\i ye; 
must deposit his card of membership in said union, and his membership shal] ose 
except his mortuary benefit therein. . 

Any member wishing to contract must withdraw from the union. Withi» one 
year he may be reinstated on the payment of $50; over one year he must pa: the 
regular initiation fee. 

Carpenters and joiners.—No member shall engage himself as a contractor \ it). 
out first presenting a written request to the local and appear when request«:! |). 
fore the joint conference committee for an examination. If he passes the exan ing. 
tion he shall file a certificate showing that his workmen’s compensation insur:ijjeo 


has been paid six months in advance, when he will be granted a permit card 1.) |. 
stamped ‘‘contractor.”’ If he desires to work as a journeyman again he shal! sir. 
render contractor’s card and take out a journeyman’s card. He will not be 


granted permit to contract again for the period of one year. 

Electrical workers —No member of this local will undertake to contract for 
electrical work, or in any way permit his name to be used in connection therewith, 
ae — out or own a license to do electrical work within the jurisdiction of this 
ocal. 

Any member found doing any work on his own time while working for a recog. 
nized electrical contractor who is a party to this agreement, shall have an assess. 
ment of $25 levied on him by the local. This assessment must be paid tv the 
financial secretary of the local before the secretary shall accept any dues from the 
party assessed. 

Lathers.—Any member wishing to become a contractor must be in good stand- 
ing for one year, and give 90 days’ written notice. If approved he will be given 
a contractor’s certificate in 90 days, provided he has $1,000 in bank. A fee of 
$25 must accompany application. If resignation is accepted he shall pay the 
remainder of the fee; if rejected he shall forfeit the amount paid. 

Mosaic and terrazzo workers.—Should a member desire to become a contractor 
he shall make application and receive a withdrawal card. He shall not be rein- 
stated or work as a journeyman for a period of six months. 

Operative plasterers—A member who becomes a contractor must relinquish 
all claims as a union member. Going back to work at day work he must pay 
initiation fee in full before becoming an employee again. 

No member of this local shall at any time take piece, contract, or time work 
on his own account without first surrendering his union card and withdrawing 
mire “ local. The penalty for violating this article shall be determined by 

e local. 

Painters, decorators, and paperhangers.—Any member wishing to become a con- 
tractor must have been a member in good standing in this district for five years, 
and must apply to painters’ district council for a permit. He must then pass an 
examination before the board of business agents in regard to his qualifications to 
read plans and estimate work, and show whether he can furnish security for the 
payment of weekly wages to his employees. Card will be marked ‘‘contractor” 
and he will not be permitted to work for another contractor. 

Member becoming a contractor may retain his membership in the union to 
retain his benefits, but he must not become a member of any contractor’s «lub 
or association, and he must employ union men. 

Plumbers and gas fitters — Members shall work for none but legitimate lice1sed 
master plumbers and gas fitters, and shall do no work for themselves outside 
their own property and shall endeavor to have all work go through the legitimate 
channels of business. 

No member to do subcontracting or do work on Saturday afternoon, Sundays, 
or on holidays for one not a regularly licensed master plumber. Violation 
of this provision $28 fine, the same to be paid to some charitable institution. 

Sheet-metal workers—Any member of this local who shall become an emp]. er 
of sheet-metal workers may identify himself with the Sheet Metal Contractors 
Association. After he has been in the sheet-metal business for a period of sot 
to exceed nine months he may relinquish his membership in this local. {his 
requirement shall not prevent him from rejoining the local should he decicd« tv 
discontinue con ing work. 

No member of Local No. — while employed by contractor signing this agrec- 
ment shall be permitted to contract work or do work on his own accord 01 !ier 
than on his own individual property, but shall turn such work over to [is 
employer. 
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Sign painters.—Should any member contract for work while in the employ of 

signer of this agreement he shall be punished, upon conviction, by a fine of not 
jess than $5 nor more than $50. 
Slaie, tile, and composition roofers.— Member wishing to become a contractor 
must take out a withdrawal card and shall not be readmitted for six months. 
If he contracts without withdrawal card he shall be assessed $50 for the first 
offense, for the second offense he shall have his union card withdrawn. 

Steamfitters.—This local will not allow its members to work for any other than 
a master steamfitter recognized as such and having a regular shop for this express 

urpose. 

' on steamfitter having an honorable withdrawal from Local No. — who 
wishes to join the Heating and Piping Contractors’ Association may do so with- 
out protest, provided he can produce proof that he has established himself legiti- 
mately in the heating business and on payment of $100 initiation fee, upon recom- 
mendation of the conference board. 

Structural and ornamental iron workers.—Any member who bids on work con- 
trolled by the organization, or enters into any form of contract without first 
securing @ withdrawal card shall be fined, expelled, or disciplined in any other 
way that the union may determine. 





- Cooperative Gasoline Stations in 1929 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently completed a survey 

covering the various types of cooperative organizations (except 
the farmers’ marketing associations). In the present article are 
given the data obtained for the cooperative gasoline and oil associa- 
tions. 

It is only during the past few years that this phase of the coopera- 
tive movement has been in existence. The oldest of these societies 
for which the bureau has data was established in 1913 as a store and 
marketing society, but the vast majority have been formed in the 
past four years. At the end of 1929 there were 198 such societies of 
which the bureau had record, and the bureau knows of 15 others 
formed since the first of the year 1930. The farmers’ organizations 
of the Middle West States have been especially active in the promo- 
tion of this form of cooperation; in fact, practically all of the societies 
in this line of business are in that section of the country. 

Of the 198 oil societies in operation at the end of 1929, the bureau 

has data for 146, or nearly three-fourths. These have a combined 
membership of 55,313, a share capital of $1,182,214, and reserves of 
$604,940. Their sales for the year 1929 amounted to $10,782,049, 
on which they realized a net gain of $1,326,791; this was a profit of 12 
per cent on sales, or of 107.1 per cent if figured on the basis of capital 
invested. 
_ These societies seem to be almost uniformly successful. They are 
in a very advantageous position as compared with groups operating 
cooperative stores. Thus, they handle a very small number of com- 
modities, as compared with the very great number of articles found 
in the cooperative store—each in many varieties and brands, and each 
with its varying margin of profit. Also, as the manager of one of the 
wholesale oil associations pointed out recently, little or no previous 
experience is required to run a gasoline station. Another advantage 
is the wide margin of profit in this line of business, as compared to 
the very small margin on most commodities handled by the store 
societies. 
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Whatever the cause, the fact remains that the value of thes: agg, 
ciations to their members is remarkable. In 1929 the members yp. 
ceived in patronage rebates and interest on share capital the tidy suy 
of $746,624—their savings on the year’s business. For the {oy 
years covered by the bureau’s survey (1926 to 1929) these saving, 
aggregated $1,683,465. One society alone has in the eight years of jj; 
existence saved its members nearly $200,000 in the two items hindle 
by it—gasoline and motor oils. 

The 107 associations for which the bureau has data as to this point 
operate 198 gasoline stations. In addition to the gasoline business, 9 
societies handle coal, and 1 society handles coal and farm mma. 
chinery. 

The cooperative oil associations at the end of 1929 had 565 ep. 


ployees. 

The table below shows the total number of associations of this type 
known to have been in existence at the end of 1929, and the number 
furnishing returns. 


TABLE 1.—TOTAL NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIATIONS AT END (Ff \9% 
AND NUMBER REPORTING : 






































| | 

Total | Number Total | Number 

State number | reporting State number | reporting 

Ca ee eS 1 1 |} North Dakota....._.._...__--- 2 9 

RR Sitter a 5k 4 Ss 5 i“ ER a NI ne 1 re 

SEARS 16 14 }| South Dakota..............__. 5 4 

ee oe a 18 16 ashi OS SSS Paaenee ee 1 a 

AERTS Sepa Soe ES 6 ESSENSE ume eeeage 18 10 

EES IES 63 4 tn RA I StS peers 1 ] 

EE RK a ae 6 2 —|—--—— 

I ioe ade tn yack 55 39 PR Si ss hvac icon dee 198 14 
Soeur Bee oo ci 1 1 

Age of Associations 


CooPrERATION in the purchase of gasoline and motor oils can not 
be said really to have begun until about the year 1924, and 80 per 
cent of the societies concerning whose year of establishment the 
bureau has data were started in the four years 1926, 1927, 1928, and 
1929. 

The average age of the associations reporting is 3 years and 1 month. 

The statement below shows the year of establishment of the 
societies reporting: 





Number Number 
REE SSMS REE rae eee wee in pepe is i 28 
I hn ro eek ESS ese ees SRS ee ge a 27 
ei ie ei a Sie ee aug 3 SSRI ERIE aie an ecall ns ae pea 25 
RE RSS ra, Taare ge ee NE nt ee )? 
i ch picker Aaah eek hiahes Ghia ip el oe cs ou ak cdinwmice~~-- 19 
SRE sees St Sa eee 10 — 
NR uiee oie BU CRG eas 8 i er 146 

Membership 


Tue 118 societies which reported on the number of members hive 
a combined membership of 55,313, distributed by States as follows: 
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COOPERATIVE GASOLINE STATIONS IN 1929 1 3 
se nLE 2—TOTAL AND AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP OF COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIA- 
SS0- TIONS, 1929 
ea = i , 
um Num- | Membership Num- | Membership 
ber of ber of | 
Our State socie- Aver- State socie- Aver- 

ties re- | Total | age per ties re- | Total | age per 

Ti porting society porting | society 
Its a 

led GidoreMbi sects 2 301 151 || New Mexico. -_.....----- 1) 600 600 

NO Aen e sandin dienes 13 | 11,022 848 || North Dakota___________- 2 | 470 235 

BONG. rete ee sa tontemn a 16 | 10,019 626 || South Dakota______._-__- 2; 1,044 522 

‘i (GE EUR T 3 378 cae) Wises... ...........-. 10 | 2,478 248 
nt WINNOSUN <3 oon ce een =e 41 | 20, 688 505 } 

: Misses weccncedess- os ce 2 406 203 Mi ci ckcecnas | 118 | 55,313 | 469 

‘a Nobrattis<s-25 ssecsson scx 26 | 7,907 304 























It is seen that the associations are largest in Illinois (848 mem- 
bers), but the average membership exceeds 500 in Iowa, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, and South Dakota. 

Although 70 per cent of the societies reporting as to membership 
had fewer than 500 members, there were 10 societies with 1,000 or 
more members each, as is shown in the statement below: 


ber 





923, Number of Number of 
societies societies 

— i. Laos nua ction 1 | 900 and under 1,000___________-_ 3 
- iP OR Bo nen won sewn 10 | 1,000 and under 1,200__________- 3 
ing 100 and under 200___........... 22 | 1,200 and under 1,500__________~_ 2 
a 200 and under 300____...-.----- 25 | 1,500 and under 2,000__________-_ 2 
200 ane wie Ge... ....-..-... 19 | 2,000 and under 3,000___________ 1 
e. 400 and under 500_-_-_--__------- 5 | 3,000 and under 4,000__________- 2 
S00 uae weer Gee... .......... ree RS Re eens gee ee 28 
P 600 and under 700_________----- 8 coninisinne 
700 and under 800__________---- 3 TIE ic ts pock shoes raat 146 

re 800 and under 900. ...........-- 5 a 

Funds a 


THE associations reporting have an aggregate share capital of 
$1,182,214, which is an average of $9,164 per society and $21 per 
member. These societies are as yet too young to have had much J 



































yt - . <a 
- opportunity to build up reserves, yet the aggregate amount of the : 
“ 122 societies is $604,940. The details are shown in Table 3. 4 
d TABLE 3.—SHARE CAPITAL AND RESERVES OF COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIATIONS AT q 
END OF 1929 B 

h. ; a 
: Number Share capital | : 
, r) eserve ‘e 

State sock eti os Totel A rhe —— fund 

er reporting ciety member ! : 
) y 
8 Pe intinatisnineniesspwenneascae niin 1 <4 FREEONES «CaN BIEN SENS $2, 400 3 
u iin ch eesti Pin ne ana onimsepbinn 2 925 $1, 963 $13 3 154 y 
i) ois wnicrnnininnciendsanwnneihndaosebions 14 267, 477 19, 106 23 4 132, 356 i 
1) ca i con dmngumeene 16 136, 241 8, 515 19 96, 630 q 
9 i icndinnncwescenkscapehumdrsees 12, 572 2, 514 21 5, 437 x 
nits nc wtiind <eamonmneanbae cen 49 443, 975 9, 061 19 5 224, 762 4 
—- Ne emma 2 5, 056 2, 528 Lf OTM 4 
6 PN on nmcicincnvanenaweninsmennin 26 190, 960 7, 345 25 4 77, 825 4 
REP ARE SU RE NT BS Se 1 13, 000 13, 000 i Dicaititeniiniiiens 9 
RES SESE IS IE TINE AS 2 13, 555 6, 778 29 9, 791 in 
SERRE a EE REI As ECT 3 6 20, 408 6, 803 14 8, ‘3 

Lt (ti‘(‘(‘(‘é« A I eT CHR 10 75, 045 7, 505 30 47, 231 . 

sd on 2 See dagubcmcncuanwcue 131 | 7 1, 182, 214 9, 164 21 $ 604, 940 a 

; | Based on societies which reported both member- 5 42 societies. : a 
of ship and share capital. ‘62 societies; the third is a nonstock association. a 
1? No data. 7 129 societies *< 

* 1 society. § 109 societies. BY 

* 18 societies. a 
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Amount of Business 


Tue 140 associations which reported the amount of business .- 




















: ne ( 
in 1929 had aggregate sales that year of $10,782,049, an avera:. of ” 
$77,015 per society and $168 per member. Details, by States. are - 
shown in the table which follows: iy 
TaBLE 4.—TOTAL AND AVERAGE AMOUNT OF BUSINESS OF COOPERATI\: (I, ‘ 
ASSOCIATIONS, 1929 a 
e 
Messier Sales, 1929 ia jov 
, of : 
State societies Total Average per) A verage per|A ver ie per rat 
reporting society member ! | employee: ( 
| __SERSESSEREE eS Ee ee ae! Bene 1 $37, 597 $37, 597 $437 $18. 799 
Nl Ne eRe et 14 | 2,035, 050 145, 361 178 13) 148 
oo ep a eee a, ae ae oa 16 | 1,344, 568 84, 036 134 14, 683 Un 
ETERS EI Saree oe een ay Re UP URaPONE Bee aa 4 240, 162 60, 041 305 10, 485 
ES RRR lt i AREER 5. 49 | 3, 587,117 73, 206 152 17" 348 5 a 
os Se 2 26, 287 13, 144 65 1, 38] 7.5 
ie 39 | 2,377,429 60, 960 213 16, 536 10 
SRS Se Se nt re See eee 1 250, 000 250, 000 417 35, 714 9 
RE AEN Re 2 115, 587 57, 704 246 19, 985 1 
TE Ra i a a a a act 2 214, 818 107, 409 206 19, 529 15 
No cA oo ch ii dydccvesamned 9 493, 434 54, 826 206 17 623 
I acs io aids a tinscsak 4sicksaywitoms omalignctom oe 1 60, 000 te Sa 
a a 8 ed 140 | 10, 7827049 77, 015 168 16, 099 fo 




















1 Based on societies which reported both sales and membership. 
2 Based on societies which reported both sales and number of employees. 


The statement below shows the number of societies having classi- 
fied amounts of sales in 1929: 


















































Number of : Number of 
societies societies 
SI asi irinciniiinunen = =a 11 | $200,000 and under $300,000___- 4 " 
$10,000 and under $25,000__-___-_ 215 | $300,000 and under $400,000___- 4 8a 
$25,000 and under $50,000_-_____-_ Says eee Geeeee.........-.....---- 6 
$50,000 and under $100,000______ 4 46 — 
$100,000 and under $200,000__ _ _- 223 RRR Sea ae i 146 
The trend of sales of the societies during the 4-year period is shown M 
in the following table: : 
TABLE 5.—SALES OF COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIATIONS, 1926 TO 1929 . 
et 0 
1926 1927 1928 1920 - 
Number Number Number Number 
State of of of of h 
societies Sales | societies Sales | societies Sales | societies Sales | 
report- report- report- report- 
ing ng ng ng z 
RRR SCN RTC) TERE: UR eS CPS, ORO eNs ROMA ee 1 $37, 597 
| RSRIERERES 2| $79,808 6 925 ll pt 166, 901 14] 2,085, 050 
Ne. vient amucnnwee 3 278, . 501, 448 il 879, 666 16 | 1,344, 568 
CARO RE: Maks Extin OS Sak. 2 000 3 77, 200 4 240, 162 
Minnesota. __....__-- 10 | 1, 057, 499 24 | 1, 662, 076 28 | 2, 132, 125 49 | 3, 587, 117 
p RSET FO AE SGE FERS AT RR: RAE ARS COLT) SORA Wipes AIe a IAD: 2 26, 287 
Nebraska. -.....-.._.- 2 93, 237 3 102, 162 13 023 39 | 2,377, 129 
NEE GEE IE PEELE ENG REBEL A AOCG Se ATM RE eRe 1 275, 000 1 250, 000 ( 
ASRS IFES PES BRP RS 2 53, 994 2 112, 342 2 115, 587 
South Dakota_-_-_-__-_- 1 20, 461 1 63, 768 2 153, 879 2 214, x18 | 
Wisconsin.........--- 3 195, 554 6 26A, 399 6 347, 345 9 493, 454 
RE IE TRE PEER Ce i EE NE SREY OTT, eee eaieteeeegeae 1 60, (00 ’ 
WE iii anc 21 | 1,725, 193 52 | 3, 208,772 77 | 6,049, 481 140 | 10, 782,19 . 
1 This society was in operation less than the full 5 
9 § of these setheties were tir operation lake than the fail yeor. 
3 9 of these societies were in operation less than the full year. 
4 1 of these societies was in operation less than the full year. 
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Operating Expenses 


Or THE 146 societies which furnished data for the present study, 
62 supplied itemized statements of their operating expenses for the 
year. A number of others also furnished data, but as they had been 
in operation only part of the year their figures were not used. 

The highest expense of operation was that of a society whose over- 
head amounted to 45.8 per cent of its sales for the year, while the 
lowest expense was only 3.8 per cent of sales. The average expense 
rate was 15.2 per cent. 

Classified by expense ratio the societies were as follows: 





Number of Number of 
societies societies 

Under 5 per cent. .............. 2 | 17.5 and under 20 per cent______- 11 
5 and under 7.5 per cent____._-_-- 2 | 20 and under 25 per cent_______- 5 
7.5 and under 10 per cent______-_- 4 | 25 and under 30 per cent________ 1 
10 and under 12 per cent____---- 7 | 45 and under 50 per cent_______- 1 
12 and under 15 per cent_____--- 18 —— 
15 and under 17.5 per cent____-_-_- 11 Ade wnat wicasiacaee 62 


The table following shows the per cent that each item of expense 
formed of the year’s sales: 


TasLe 6&—OPERATING EXPENSES OF COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIATIONS IN 1929 






































Per cent of sales spent for each item 
Item 
High Low Average 
Sales expense: 

a ee os eee 33. 4 0.4 4.6 
EERE ONS Pe etc aon Ween = ae Seay 14.5 a | 6.0 
DE ii ding se acct coke ncemucunesambeenes 7 (1) 2 

ee ha aaa iewabees 33. 7 1.8 10.8 

Miscellaneous delivery expense (except wages) _---____-- 9.4 (1) .8 
0 BGS ORES Ee Seni ane Sie a ae EE a 2.7 oy -4 
Heat, ligms, svaeer, GAG power................2-..-----., .8 1) e 
Non, eee mnccpesummek 13.0 3 the 4 
Interest on borrowed money -.---.---.-.---------------- 1.0 1 B 
ERS ESSE RS RIES Sno Sevres aces oe rd 1.5 1 on 
RUN eo oe a ake temeeawndion at 1 
is amnwnncdoens bunpe meee 2.5 2 9 
no a eecuosaneomemesinad .8 my Ee 
Te SOME oo cs wee .6 (1) me | 
I cee oe ok awa home 3.7 (1) 9 
\_——_—— 

EE ER SSI Rrra aT Rr NY 45.8 3.8 15.2 

! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Net Trading Profits 


In 1929 the 140 societies which reported their net profits had a gain 
on the year’s business amounting to $1,326,791, an average of $9,477 
per society. This was at the rate of 12 per cent on their sales for the 
year, and figured on the basis of share capital, was at the rate of 
107.1 per cent. 

For the four years covered by this study the societies reporting 
saved their members nearly $2,500,000. The data for 1929, together 
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with comparative data for the three preceding years, are sh; 
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; Me in 
the following table: 
TABLE 7.—AMOUNT AND RATE OF NET PROFIT OF COOPERATIVE OIL ASS: i TIONS 
1926 TO 1929 Me. 
j = —— 
| Rate (po. nt) of 
Net profit net pri base 
on— 
Year siete ss 
umber 
; Average 
of socie- Share ; 
ties re- | Amount oe ong capital! | > es? 
porting y 
LRM Se tee eer ae SOR eRe 5: 26 $258, 088 $9, 926 (3) 11.3 
1927 a ee ee eee ee 53 375, 523 # 085 (’) 10.4 
SR Pe Ne Sree eee mC ITs 76 476, 111 6, 265 () 89 
a tii lpn an cpa ns api ain A Maclin tpi daritednnclens clei 140 | 1,326, 791 9,477 107. | 12.0 
! Based on share capital of societies which reported a profit. 
? Based on sales of societies which reported a profit. 
3 No data on share capital for this year. 
The data for each of the four years, classified by States, are shown 


in Table 8: 


TABLE 8.—NET GAIN OF COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIATIONS, BY STATES, 1926 70 | 









































1926 1927 1928 1929 
State ~~ _— wie esd Number 
0 0 o of meee 
societies | A™OUNt | .ooieties | AMount | .ocieties | Amount ‘ societies \™ount 
reporting) reporting reporting reporting 
ee > 
SRS ree Wahitea FESS Sse SE Sees Sesae eee 2 $13, 138 
RE ES: 2 $5, 943 5 $33, 313 10 $62, 627 14 252, 693 
(SE ee 3 33, 815 7 49, 377 10 62, 537 15 | 133, 391 
GENRES anh ce Mplaaielaeiele: Se edie 2 5, 133 3 7, 537 4 45, 242 
Minnesota____._____ 12 | 139, 864 27 | 197,739 30 | 191,629 49 | 472, 766 
ESTEE ee SR eee TORE NMR Sh Oi acca 2 | 1, 976 
Nebraska____.._____ 4 30, 951 4 20, 448 13 70, 056 38 | 267, 967 
SSS ERS ECS SES TS FERYat as Pi Hest 1 | 4, 000 
EE ETE Gtk METIS, 2 7,277 2 10, 515 2 14, 644 
South Dakota_______ 1 1 8, 461 2 18, 731 3 41, 080 
Wisconsin_._..._____ 4 45, 515 7 53, 775 7 52, 479 9 82, 215 
Ra edit ARES SUSE BR ae Aa Ce tees 1 | 7,677 
. gS rae toe 26 258, 088 375, 523 77 476, 111 140 | 1, 326, TL 
Division of Profits 


THE societies reporting returned to their members, on the 1129 


business, 


less than three-quarters of a 


patronage rebates amounting to $674,628 and intere=! 01 
share capital amounting to 


$71,996, a total of $746,624, or sligiitly 


million dollars. 


In addition, four socie- 


ties returned dividends, but failed to report the amount so returned; 
of these, one paid dividends on purchases at the rate of 5 per cent, one 
at 6 per cent, one at 8 per cent, and one at 18 per cent. 


Patronage rebates and interest for the four 


gated $1,683,474. 
The details are shown in the table following: 
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xs 9—AMOUNT RETURNED BY COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIATIONS IN PATRON- 
,(;E REBATES AND IN INTEREST ON SHARE CAPITAL, BY STATES, 1926 TO 1929 





















































1926 1927 1928 1929 

Num- Num- Num- Num- 

Item and State ber of ber of ber of ber of 
socie- | Amount} socie- |; Amount] socie- |Amount] socie- |Amount 

ties re- ties re- ties re- ties re- 

porting porting porting porting 

Patronage rebates 
bg SRE Ee SEE SMR ein Same RUE: Sects wen eee Conkees finds RMca 1 $2, 762 
TING. o--cammpesnnccns ence sce 2 $5, 370 5 | $19, 269 11 | $47, 747 14 97, 328 
OEE OE rh ine A ee ew 3 26, 797 16 | 134, 108 110 | 1 45, 842 214] 279, 653 
a a apa: Sen aS eee ~ ahs oan oe averages 2 4, 375 3 5, 696 4 19, 051 
SR iiNGEDINs Co hoe ane cess oe Ae 313 |3 120,638 427 |4 140,412 33 | 143, 409 5 40 | 5 299, 021 
ee eS ee eee Ane ER Mae eS LORE Oey 2 815 
WE OPS pibiiaiinncinicmins ae wae wae 4 17, 768 4 14, 070 15 52, 682 331] 395,755 
North Dakota.............- Jutta cebu da daienneiaee 2 3, 645 2 6, 046 2 8, 960 
South Dakota_--....----------.-- 1} 2,000 1] 7,709 1| 13,854 1| 22267 
AM go oa ae 41] 37, 538 7} 40,690 7 | 39, 553 8 49, 016 
haa sek rite tentcte ecrdiesdinas agi 327 |§ 210,111 6 54 |¢ 264,278 182 |1354, 829 7117 | 7 674, 628 
Interest . pees 
Cyr” RE ae ee eis eee Ve eae REP SUAS is WE ee AT eT TS 1 158 
I SRE CED SES ae pe a oe 2 882 6 6, 475 11 12, 251 14 15, 899 
RG oda this Hes beiceen sauce ces 3 2, 294 8 4, 794 11 6, 698 15 8, 390 
| NEE ee MRMEEIeT Cs UCR 2 170 3 261 4 1, 106 
NN i shen ao pce ec cs oo a $12; 38,951 3 26 | 3 20, 108 31 23, 716 341} 330,876 
OT Se ERE Ps SRR: Ae Ae Wer ieee et Bk eee S 2 99 
SS eee ae eae 5 1, 392 5 952 16 7, 947 3 32 39,310 
| ee: Smrans OER 2 375 2 880 2 1, 012 
i I i ce eee: 1 752 1 828 1 954 
WIMNiets odoin sodas sacks 4 1, 544 7 3, 234 7 3, 119 10 4, 192 
} 
; eee Spee } 3 26 | 315, 063 3 57 | 3 36, 860 82} 55,700 8122 | 871, 996 
lites vane cy Sesaee ry} Same Cc sae 410, 529 |........| 746, 624 
| | 








1 Not including 1 society which paid 7 per cent but did not state amount. 
4 Not including 1 society which paid 5 per cent and 1 which paid 18 per cent, but did not state amount. 
4 Not including 1 society which paid 8 per cent but did not state amount. 
4 Not including 1 society which paid 2 per cent but did not state amount. 
t Not including 1 society which paid 6 per cent but did not state amount. 
¢ Not including 1 society which paid 7 per cent and 1 which paid 2 per cent, but did not state amount. 
? Not including 1 society which paid 5 per cent, 1 which paid 6 per cent, 1 which paid 8 per cent, and | 


which paid 18 
§ Not inclu 


The record of several of these societies is worthy of mention. 


cent, but did not state amount. 
2 societies which paid 8 per cent but did not state amount. 


The 


table below shows for each of five societies the amount returned to 
members in interest on share capital and dividends on patronage since 
the association has been in business. 


TaBLE 10.—INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS RETURNED TO MEMBERS BY INDIVIDUAL 
COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIATIONS, BY YEARS 





















































: . Freeborn County i Lyon Count Central Coopera- 
@ Oi Co., Sioux | Cooperative Oil “Parle, | Cooperative Ou tive Oll Associa 
“4 0. t ‘ 0., Mars a on, Owatonna, 
Year Center, lows ” Minn. — Minn. Minn. 
a Cii Co., 
Dawson, 

Dividends| Interest; Dividends|Interest} Minn.! |Dividends|Interest; Dividends|Interest 
eg, BREE As ES DERE Benes, See eN BCs, KGa Ao RAE MO Cie Pera De $3, 277 $366 
i Be ot Re Rs eee ee SSeS cers MRE, Naeem 6, 462 981 
eae Ee $1, 045 Le Be, ERE ES ROA SE $1, 860 3 $2, 334 (4) 5, 125 1, 042 
en ee UES Baar 6, 704 (2) $14, 779 (2) 5, 128 9,401 | 1,011 22, 371 1, 094 
og, RN a ee 11, 633 985 28,924 | 1,522 8, 000 16, 590 | 1, 242 37, 279 1, 361 
5 faa 9,007 | 1,058 20,600 | 1,879 8, 800 16, 203 | ° 1, 406 30, 860 1, 961 
IB Seiten a 9,811 | 1,091 15, 426.| 2, 200 7, 034 13,713 | 1,374 30, 226 2, 275 
Srey Aa 12,320 | 1,134 40,101 | 2, 233 16, 079 32,140 | 1, 299 51, 268 2, 508 

Total____ 50,520 | 4, 268 119, 830 7, 834 46, 901 90, 381 | 6,332 186, 868 | 11, 588 
3 Includes interest also. 


1 Dividends only. 
3 No data. 


4 Included with dividends. 
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Cooperative Practice 


It 1s the universal practice of these associations to return patr« 
dividends when the condition of the business warrants doing so. 

The democratic principle of one man, one vote is adhered to al: jos} 
without exception in all the States except Illinois. In the | st. 
named State, of 14 associations reporting, all but two vote by shires, 

Proxy voting is more general than vote by shares—72 associa! ons 
prohibit it, 25 allow it, 1 has no rule in the matter, and the remai: der 
did not report on this point. : 

Credit is allowed by 98 societies (in 1 “‘very little,” in 7 in limited 
amounts only, in 1 for short periods only, in 1 for 60 days, and iy 2 
for 30 days), 18 do not extend credit, and the remainder failed to 


reply. e 


i2@ 


Development since 1925 


Tue following table shows the development of these associations 
in 1929, as compared with 1925, when the seni last previous stiidy 
was made. It is seen that while the total amounts have increased, 
the averages have (with the exception of reserves) decreased. This 
may be due to the large number of new societies included in the figures, 


TABLE 11.—DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIATIONS IN 1929 AS (0M. 
PARED WITH 1925 











Item 1925 1929 Item 1925 192 

Number of societies reporting- 10 146 || Sales: 

Membership: NE ie oe es $742, 473 |$10, 72,49 
, REE Ae 3, 615 55, 313 Average per society______- $82, 497 $77, 015 
Average per society_._____ 516 469 Average per member __-___ $195 $168 

Share capital: Net gain: 
hum on wees Sete| Mak semper 10,988 | sn im 

verage per icine 1 a verage per ANS 3 $9,477 
Average per member ____ $23 $21 Rate (per cent of sales) _ __ 12.9 12.0 
es: , Patronage dividends: 
., ETP aaa $21, 316 $604, 940 Amount returned________- $44, 826 $67 4, 628 
Average per society_.____-. $3, 553 $4, 959 Average per society_..___-. $8, 965 $5, 766 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND RELIEF 





Experience of a Group of Employers with the Lay-Off Problem 


HE results of a recent study of ‘‘Lay-off and its Prevention” 

have just been published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board (Inc.). Data were secured from 248 companies employing 
about three-quarters of a million wage earners. Approximately 75 
per cent of the companies reported that they were obliged to lay 
off workers in 1927. Only reports on lay-offs resulting from lack of 
work were asked for, but many concerns were not able to furnish the 
information in the required form. Comparable figures, however, on 
this subject were obtained from 88 companies reporting a maximum 
employment of 200,269 persons and a minimum of 181,925 in that 
year, 33,894 persons ! being laid off because of lack of work. 
’ The reasons reported by 136 companies for the laying off of their 
employees during the slight depression in 1927 are as follows: 


Per cent 0. 
companies 
EER PLEA LAE LIL DLE EES 55. 9 
eg a dd we tk ae ae 37. 5 
I 6 his Cl Ud. enn daeenbae awed 28. 7 
Introduction of new machinery. ____._....-.____-___- 15. 4 
EEE EI AIL AIC A EEE 11.0 
Introduction of wage incentives_____.____.__.___---_- 2. 2 
Completion of building program -_-__-________-_____-_-__- 4.4 
SN ali, & skied pGWecdawWecine vaneescdeages 2.2 
ie Sie, hk i lh Le pid eh whine diab aeddin 1.5 
I ct aS ae a 1.5 
Inability to obtain raw materials___-___-_- SL SON EE 2H mm 
Lack of coordination between engineering and manufac- 
ee INS 05 Soo SoU. ee ee Soe Re 
SE iia Mie wind aw oes ee cou dc ewlks a 
EE IN i kisi ous surnenbnnsuec neh ddenkase re 


Employment Stabilization 


Piants which have centralized employment control have found it 
successful in averting lay-off problems. Under another progressive 
policy some companies discontinue taking on new employees well 
in advance of an anticipated recession in activity. Workers are con- 
stantly leaving, and when they are not replaced the personnel 
automatically reduces itself. 

The adjustment of production to markets is acknowledged as one 
of the most difficult of management problems. The careful budget- 
ing, however, of future production requirements has been found 
valuable in eliminating operating irregularities and stabilizing em- 
ployment. 

If those laid off can not be absorbed in other jobs or other depart- 
ments because of skill limitations the most constructive remedy 








’ Data on number of employees not available for 4 companies. 
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tried by a number of plants is the development of a wider ver- +j\jt, 
throughout the labor force. Of the 157 concerns included , ¢), 
survey which made a practice of transferring their worker- wie, 
possible, 35.7 per cent stated that they tried to teach a consid rah|. 
number of their employees various operations. Transfers « © 9; 
practicable, of course, between occupations which require ~ :ye;,) 
months or years of training. 

Eight companies followed the practice of laying off co imo 
laborers or semiskilled employees and giving their jobs to <kille 
employees in order to retain the services of these more vii jialje 
members of the staff. 

A few companies have established a labor supply depart :ien; 
Instead of taking on extra men for a busy department or to s i}. 
_ tute for regular workers who are absent, a requisition is made «1 the 
labor supply department. Recognizing the advantage of having 
especially trained workers who can be utilized on a variety of opera. 
tions, some companies have organized ‘flying squadrons.”’ J hes. 
emergency crews, selected from the most adaptable employees, ar 
given an intensive training in the various operations. They ar 
used as substitutes for absentees and to help departments experienv- 
ing an unlooked-for rush of work. Such groups promote employ ment 
stabilization, as departments are not tempted to carry super'| uous 
workers when the flying squadrons can be drawn on for aid. 

Some companies during periods of high production temporarily 
promote their best workers to foremen. Through this scheme addi- 
tional labor is more easily assimilated and directed. Moreover, 
the management has the opportunity to try out these selected 
employees before giving them permanent supervisory jobs. 

Reduction of working schedule —Over 75 per cent of the compunies 
which reported concerning their policy when it becomes necessiry to 
reduce the working schedule regarded it advisable as a general 
practice to divide the available work as equally as possible among 
the working force before taking into consideration a drastic cit in 
the personnel, especially in localities where there were no other indus- 
tries to absorb those laid off. Some establishments have fond, 
however, that after protracted part-time operation their best workers 
have left for other employment in which they could earn more. 

The opinions of indlusisiolete vary considerably in regard to how 
far the work week can be reduced before lay-offs are made. A 
malonily of the companies reported that before the personne! is 
reduced the work week is ordinarily shortened to four days or hours 
are reduced from 20 to 30 per cent. In a few cases the companies 
declared that the working hours could not be decreased more ‘han 
half a day without an adverse reaction. The experience of some 
plants, however, was satisfactory even with a 3-day week. In 
curtailing the work week, the general practice of the reporting 
companies is first to eliminate Saturday morning. If further re juc- 
tion is necessary, many establishments prefer to cut out anothe: [u!! 
day rather than to work fewer hours for five days. 

n the seasonal industries some establishments allow their wo: «er 
unrestricted overtime during the heighth of production inste: | 0! 
taking on additional employees, thus enabling the regular for: t0 
offset the low earnings of the slump period. 
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Some companies in slack times adhere to scheduled hours, but 
rotate the workers. Of the 151 companies stating that they reduced 
hours before making lay offs, 81.5 per cent preferred shortening the 
plant hours and 11.2 per cent preferred rotating workers, while 
73 had recourse to a combination of the two methods. 

Of 228 companies reporting on curtailment methods, 7 made use of 
shutdown vacations, and five asked the workers to take vacations 
without pay, while one company granted vacations with pay. 

Experiments in eliminating seasonal variation.—As stated above, 
56 per cent of 136 companies which reported causes of lay-offs in 1927 
attributed such reductions in the working force tq seasonal variations, 
while only 37 per cent gave general business conditions as the reason. 
In recent years experiments have been made by a number of different 
industries in eliminating or diminishing seasonal fluctuations in 
production. Some companies have been able to guarantee from 40 
to 50 weeks’ employment per annum to all workers who have met 
certain service requirements. Most establishments have not attained 
so complete a success but have nevertheless made real progress. The 
schemes of 69 companies covered in the study under review which 
were definitely attempting to smooth out seasonal fluctuations in 
production may be included under the following three heads: 


Com 
panies 
Manufacturing for stock in dull period.....................2200e0ee---- 41 
DAR OE WON ie ie i Ba ecb nea 14 
Tiere RANG GAT, CF RONG 5 an oon sec dticdrecccedcntasntcbintane 14 


Technique of Lay-Off 


Despite efforts to smooth out the production curve, there will 
probably be times ‘‘when good judgment requires that the working 
force be reduced by laying off a certain number of employees.” 
Laying off workers, however, is beginning to be considered as a final 
resort in retrenchment. 

Qualifications considered in making lay-offs —Of 152 companies, 65 
reported that in dropping workers greater emphasis was placed upon 
workmanship than upon any other factor. Length of service was the 
primary consideration in 67 companies, while 20 concerns stated that 
both of these factors were given equal weight. A few large concerns 
have definite rules concerning the point at which length of service 
shall begin to outweigh efficiency in making decisions as to the 
retention of workers, for example, after 5, 10, or 12 years’ service. 

Forty-seven, or about two-thirds, of the plants reporting marital 
status as a factor to be regarded in connection with lay-off give such 
status weight when efficiency and length of service are about equal. 
Twenty-six establishments, however, take the view that a worker’s 
family responsibility deserves particular consideration. In general, 
the number of dependents is not a deciding factor in the selection of 
workers to be laid off except in case the efficiency and service of two 
or more workers are about equal or when there are special circum- 
stances which would make the loss of a job a tragedy. 

Between 13 and 23 establishments especially emphasize in_ their 
estimates of employees such characteristics as good attendance, 
pyalty, and generally excellent conduct. Special preference is given 
to skilled workers by eight companies. . 
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Advance notice of lay-off —About 30 per cent of the 163 comp: jes 
reporting on length of lay-off notice do not give such notice in adv: \¢ 
while the remaining establishments doso. The length of notice vs je; 
from one-half day to one month. Twenty-two establishments -: xe 
that they give ‘‘as much notice as possible.” 

Dismissal wage.—When it is not possible to give advance noti« : of 
lay-off, 12 concerns pay the laid-off employee the wage he would |i. 
received had he continued to work during the period ordini:ily 
covered by such notice, 4 undertakings give 3 days’ average pay, ni 
7 companies grant one week’s average pay. One establishnient 
allows the employee to choose either two weeks’ advance notice wr a 
sum equivalent to two weeks’ wages.’ 

A textile company, as a result of overexpansion, was forced to (is- 
miss about one-fifth of its personnel. ereupon the board o{ 
directors voted to draw from the employment reserve fund sufficient 
money to pay two weeks’ wages to each employee designated {or 
lay-off. As this reduction of ae occurred near vacation time an 
extra week’s pay was granted instead of a vacation. A profit-sharing 
distribution for a half year being due about this period, an amount 
equivalent to between 2 and 3 weeks’ wages was added to the other 
allowances. Each laid-off employee, therefore, received a grant 
amounting to 5 to 6 weeks’ wages. Several other examples of <lis- 
missal wages are cited, but most of them have already been reported 
upon in the Labor Review for April, 1930 (pp. 1-5). 

Securing jobs for laid-off workers—While 40 per cent of the 119 
concerns reporting on the question of finding positions for their |: id- 
off workers stated that they made no attempt to do so, 60 per cent 
did try to aid the superfluous members of their personnel to seciire 
other jobs, and in almost half of: these latter establishments sich 
efforts take definite, organized form. 

Reemp ent of laid-off workers —Of the 81 companies which 'e- 
ported with reference to the return of employees after lay-off, more 
than 80 per cent stated that a large proportion of their laid-off 
workers came back upon call. It is pointed out, however, that the 
business decline in 1927 was not prolonged and that if the depression 
had been protracted, probably the percentage of employees w/v 
returned would have been substantially lower. A number of repor'- 
ing establishments found that in suspensions of from 2 to 4 weeks, 
the percentage of returned workers was very great, while after depres- 
sions lasting for months, the proportion of returns was very sm:ill, 

Effect of lay-off in service. record—A majority of the companirs 
which expressed themselves concerning the worker’s seniority rig!ts 
held that such rights should not be affected by a discontinuance i 
service which was beyond his control, and consequently consider 
the service of an employee as uninterrupted if certain condition 
were complied with. Nearly 28 per cent of 112 establishmen's 
counted the time actually worked, making no allowance for the lay-: i 
period, while 14.3 per cent treated the returned employee as a 1 
member of the personnel. 

Un insurance.—Brief reference is made to 10 concer: -, 
employing 13,000 workers, which are operating unemployment ''- 
surance schemes on their own initiative. These plans vary as 


2 Dismissal wages for veteran workers discussed in another section. 
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eligibility for benefits, amount of benefits, participation period and 
funding. Four unemployment funds established by employers and 
trade-unions are also mentioned in the report, such funds having a 
coverage Of approximately 65,000 employees.* 

The veteran employee problem.—Of the 117 companies replying to 
the inquiry as to whether in making lay-offs special consideration is 
given to workers with comparatively long service records, 46.2 per 
cent reported that older employees are not usually laid off, while less 
than 10 per cent of the concerns stated that in this matter they did 
not differentiate between old and new workers. The remaining 52 
establishments reported the following policies with reference to the 
treatment of older employees, some establishments having more than 
one method of procedure: 


Per cent 
of 52 

companies 
I i is tian aii ashi icuad acl bwlaieh binldece 38. 5 
Try to secure positions for them in other companies--__---- 19. 2 
I a re a Sica done we oo mt eooslin 17.3 
Give pension under certain conditions____________________- 17.3 
es en kee cacwstdn we wae 13. 5 
EEL LE LER ALATA DERE ESE 9. 6 
I EY III nnd ee nee c ape eeeesseecens 3. 8 
Participate in unemployment fund__-____.__----_-------- 3. 8 





Report of New York Advisory Committee on Employment 
Problems 


Te Advisory Committee on Employment Problems appointed 
by the New York Industrial Commissioner in October, 1929, to 
investigate the present operation and possible future development of 
the State employment service has recently submitted its report.* 

The report notes that the Bureau of Pictccahent has, during its 
15 years of existence, been prevented “from making any significant 
contribution to the regularization of employment and to the organi- 
zation of the labor market”’ because of its small appropriations and 
low salaries. ‘‘The bureau has not been able to command the leader- 
ship and abilities required by the work. Frequently its personnel has 
been inadequate and indifferent and its quarters unsuitable and 
unattractive.” In spite of this, however, for the year 1929 the bureau 
made 114,549 placements, over two-thirds of which were in unskilled 
and casual jobs, at a total cost of $188,390. 

In the 10 centers in which the local offices of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment operate there are 1,149 commercial employment bureaus and 
over 50 noncommercial agencies. 


Recommendations of the Committee 


_ THE committee’s recommendations fall into two classes: Those for 

immediate adoption and those suggested for a 5-year plan of action. 
Recommendations for immediate action.—The committee urges (1) 

that the bureau be placed under one capable, trained executive with 


_— 





* For a description of plans of this character see United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 439 
(pp. 506-004), Bul. No. 491 (pp. 699-703), and Monthly Labor Review, issues of September, 1929 (pp. 
182-183) and May, 1930 (pp. 33-34). 

‘ Press release, June 20, 1930. 
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authority under and responsibility direct to the State ind istrig 
commissioner, (2) that systematic clearance among the emplo. ment 
offices be established, (3) that a manual of practice be prepare: and 
(4) that definite provision be made for organized training «/ th, 
personnel of the bureau, particularly new employees. 

Pointing out that because of the division of responsibility the 
resent relations of the United States Employment Service aii the 
ureau of Employment are unsatisfactory, the committee alg 

recommends that an agreement be made with the United State 
Employment Service whereby salaried representatives assigned by jj 
to the bureau be selected in cooperation with the latter and}, 
responsible preferably to its chief for inspection, study of standards 
securing of statistics, etc., instead of being assigned, as they are now. 
to individual offices. 

In order to bring about immediate improvements in the buireay 
which will provide for better trained personnel, better quarters, and 
better records, the committee urges that a lump sum of $50,000 be 
made available. 

Five-year program.—In regard to the 5-year program the report 
states: 


It is not to be expected that the State can do an omnibus job to the exclusion 
of the other channels of placement. The local offices of the bureau of employ- 
ment must, if they are to make greater contribution to the organization of the 
labor market, become scientific and authoritative centers of information on em- 
ployment and industrial conditions in the districts which they serve. In addi- 
tion, they must act as the medium for bringing about coordination of existing 
effective placement agencies, recognizing those agencies that are doing honest 
effective work and taking action to get facts upon which to secure correction of 
existing abuses in the operation of commercial agencies. Under this plan of 
operation, the State offices would assist in assembling the plans for public works 
in their districts in order to determine to what extent ak public works can be 
used to bring about possible relief during periods of unemployment. They would 
study the problems of stabilization and regularization of employment. They 
would analyze the causes of unemployment and suggest to what extent it might 
be minimizéd. They would occupy placement fields wherever they are not 
effectively covered. 


To attain these ends, the committee suggests certain changes in the 
organization of the bureau and the salaries to be paid, and urges that 
suitable and attractive offices be provided. Its other recommenda- 
tions include the following: 

1. That the principle of intensive rather than extensive develop- 
ment of the State bureau of employment be adopted. 

2. That it be the function of the bureau (a) to determine the scope 
of the placement work for each of its local offices in relation to the 
adequacy of existing employment facilities, both commercial and 100- 
commercial; (6) to assume leadership in improving and coordina( ing 
the work of public and se eaaanminanaial employment agencies, including 
those maintained by employers and labor unions, and to cooperite 
with acceptable commercial agencies; and (c) to serve in each center 
where there is a local office as the authoritative source of inforiia- 
tion on employment and industrial conditions as well as public-work 

jects so as to assist in stabilizing employment. 

3. That the cooperation of local governmental authorities «1d 
institutions be enlisted in the support of the local offices. 


——_ a fae eben lhe eet ae lee ee Cl... BD 
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4. That systematic effort be made to secure the cooperation of 
employers and the community at large; and that to this end (a) a 
Stute committee as well as local committees representing the different 
industries in each center where an office is maintained be asked to 
cooperate with the bureau; (6) a program be developed to inform the 
public of the purpose, policies, and performance of the bureau. 

5. That the regulation of commercial agencies be under the control 
of the State rather than that of local authorities, but that this func- 
ticn be so allocated in the State government as to insure its impartial 
performance and its independence of the bureau of employment. 

6. That pending action on legislation for the development of the 
United States Employment Service, President Hoover be requested 
to initiate a reorganization of this service with a view to rendering 
more adequate assistance to the State service on the principle of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

7. That, for the scientific study of the problems involved in the 
operation of a public employment service, one or more laboratory 
or demonstration centers be established and that if necessary funds 
from private sources be accepted for this purpose; and furthermore, 
that until a plan for this demonstration is submitted no change be 
made in the scope of the work of any local office. 


ett tatty he 
Pew 





Unemployment in Porto Rico, 1929 


N PORTO RICO, in 1929, there were 170,519 persons unemployed, 

according to a memorandum prepared by the chief of the bureau 
of labor of the island which was included in the first report of the 
legislative committee to investigate the industrial and agricultural 
uneasiness and restlessness causing unemployment in Porto Rico, pub- 
lished in February, 1930. This number of the idle does not include 
the physically disabled, married women doing domestic work in their 
homes, or children under 18 years of age. The following data from in- 
spection reports and figures compiled by other island authorities are 
also presented in the above-mentioned memorandum as approximately 
showing the actual labor situation in Porto Rico in 1929. 


Population of available workers: Number 
nian ema incedueoe ce ate 75, 000 
In coffee, tobacco, and fruit industries.____.--__-.....-_-------- 51, 421 
Permanently employed in other industries__-________-_____------ 55, 000 
Office employees at fixed salaries---_--.......-..-------------- 10, 000 
Professionals and their employees --_--------------------------- 8, 000 
EEL AE AR AIT 6, 000 
I Ge Si amon eneneaclunkasn 30, 000 
Chauffeurs licensed by department of interior_____________.---_- 15, 000 
In domestic service in private homes, hotels, and restaurants.__._.._ 40, 000 

I iis amin ictal icin shies nba tances Si aoe es ass Shek Nin a dh 460, 940 
Shs ssc eo olga ok gin nin cbaneamrsastanmignnoniai ner tasplinsomab nen docs oi 290, 421 
a kook idle dd ll inten woking Sigh tenes nial Se ginko ac wintin e aivnen 170, 519 


Taking the preceding figures as a basis, 37 per cent of the available 
workers of the island were unemployed in the year under review. 
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Unemployment in European Countries During the Spring anq 
Summer of 1929 and 1930 


Ldn mae in the European countries continued :o be 
severe in the spring and summer of this year, especially in t}:¢ jp. 
dustrially developed countries, such as Germany and Great Br: tain, 

According to the statistical data published on unemployment in 
various countries,’ the situation in the spring and summer of | 93) 
as ‘compared with that in the same period in 1929 was as follow:: 

Unemployment is about three and one-half times greater in Fin. 
land and Rumania; has almost trebled in Belgium; is more than two 
and one-half times greater in France; and has more than doubled in 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Poland. It has increased by about 
65 per cent in px Great Britain, and Switzerland, by nearly (0 
per cent in Czechoslovakia, by about 50 per cent in Hungary, and by 
about 40 per cent in Austria. There was a rg increase in the Irish 
Free State and Sweden; practically no change in Estonia and Latvia: 
but some decrease was shown in Denmark, Norway, and Yugoslavia, 
being about 9, 4, and 18 per cent, respectively. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT UNEMPLOYED IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN THE SPRING 
AND SUMMER OF 1929 AND 1930 
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Number of Per cent of 
unemployed unemployed 
Country and group of unemployed Month 
1929 1930 1920 | 1939 
Austria: Persons receiving benefit - .._.-...........------ July-_—- 107, 190 152, 340 
Belgium: 
Members of unemployment insurance societies— | 
wees eed eS i a April___- 2, 507 13,421 | 0.4 2 
I nn Sy ne es dwaiben a's eee 12, 361 30,070 | 1.9 19 
Curstiadeenitien Mem +" trade-union unemploy- 
nn penton anncnny a 26, 835 42,664 | 2. 3.7 
Denmark: Trade-unionists- --------_-.-.-.-...-----.---- June-__- 27, 308 24, 807 | 10.0 K 8 
metonin: Pec wenweered...... 5... 3 Soles May-- 2, 169 2,065 |_- 
Finland: Persons registered______............---_--..---- ‘tiga leet 1, 280 4, 666 |__- 
France: Persons receiving benefit _.____.--...-...-..----- June_- 394 1,019 |_. 
Germany: Persons registered ------......-.--.----------.-- July____-. 1, 253,000 | 2,715, 000 |_- 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Persons registered.._| June...-| 1, 176,064 | 1, 946,629 |. 
Hungary: Trade-unionists___-__._..........------.-----.- May.- 14, 053 20, 732 |. --- 
vee Free State: Persons imsured----_-.--.....-..--------- SS a= 24, 256 226,027 | 8.6 1,2 
Persons 
get a EEE TSF ARIE EEO ie Se 227, 682 367, 183 
Partially OS SSE ae eS oe reer moe” Seana 8, 713 22, 825 
Latvian: Permeme Saeneee..- <<< - 2 ns see ee oe pale 1, 433 1, 421 
Netherlands: Mem of unemployment insurance so- 
Oe naaidenbensacnil ilies 10, 820 23,914) 3.0) 6.3 
Norway: Persons registered - -............-..-.---.-----.- June. ..- 14, 547 13, 939 |... - 
Pepama: -Perseme pagmemree. «o-oo ae eS 105, 065 218, 438 |... _- 
ih ane Ais ais vkne we wee oe May.-.--- 6, 819 25,006 |_..__. : 
weno TeeGe eeu... <-.....-..-.--4..-.---..- April_.__- 35, 989 38,347 | 12.3) 1.1 
Switzerland: Members of unemployment funds___----... Sek ERC OTD Uae er ee ARS £6} 2.6 
Yugoslavia: Persons registered -............----..----... May...- 10, 583 8, 704 |_..--- ‘ 
@ April. 
1 of Nations: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics No. 6, June, 1930, pp. 258, 259; Great Britain: \!'' 
try of Labor Goeth, July, 1930, p Fy oreo memh Reichs-Arbeitsmarkt- Anzeiger, July, 1930, p. 2; oe 
Report from G. B. Stockton, at Vienna. dated July 22. 1930. 
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Unemployment, and Employment Exchanges in England 


HE report of the English Ministry of Labor for the year 1929, 

recently issued, is devoted largely to the general subject of unem- 
ployment and to measures taken to relieve it. During 1929 the un- 
eniployment situation showed improvement, due mainly to a change 
in the coal-mining industry, in which the average number of unem- 
ployed persons sank from the 252,364 of 1928 to 177,248. At the 
end of December, 1929, the percentage of unemployment among 
coal miners varied, according to locality, from 10.4 per cent in North- 
umberland to 22 per cent in Wales, the figure for Great Britain as a 
whole oer 14.6 per cent. The most unsatisfactory feature of the 
year was the continued slackness in the textile industries, and par- 
ticularly in cotton, in which the percentage of unemployment was 
14.8 per cent in —* and 14.4 per cent in December. 

Stress is laid on the fact that there has been a steady increase since 
1923 in the number of persons insured against unemployment, show- 
ing a continuous growth of the working population. Taking the 
number of insured persons in 1923 as 100, the index figure for July, 
1929, was 108.1. The variations of this index are shown for different 
parts of the country in the following table: 


NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, BY GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL LOCATION 





























te , Index number of in- 
nes bgenne Pw oa per- sured persons 
’ 1923= 100 
Division ( ) 
July, 1928 July, 1929 July, 1928 | July, 1929 

Onis cc iendecsunebecdiaaes 2, 147, 000 2, 214, 000 110. 2 113. 6 
ES ET SS aaa aa Ce 868, 000 894, 000 118. 4 122. 0 
ne ee ce ee 816, 000 840, 000 109. 8 113.0 
pi Sho SP aR ae ee a 1, 750, 000 1, 793, 000 107.0 109. 7 
OMEN Gi oo oh cg wctdetcn 1, 969, 000 1, 986, 000 103. 5 104. 4 
PRM 0h. oo one eo mites Ste 2, 094, 000 2, 120, 000 103. 9 105. 2 
Ot a coma neck ounk 1, 264, 000 1, 270, 000 101. 1 101.6 
fo BSS ap 2 eee pT eae aaa 592, 000 583, 000 99. 1 97.6 
cee een ee eee eee 11, 500, 000 | 11, 700, 000 | 106. 2 108. 1 








It is evident from these figures that the growth of the insured popu- 
lation has been most rapid in the south and east of England, that it 
has been much less marked in the north and in Scotland, and that in 
Wales there has been an actual decrease. This accords with the 
tendency which has been noticeable for some time to locate new 
industries in the southern counties, and these regions of expanding 
industries are naturally less affected by unemployment than those in 
which the depressed industries, such as mining, shipbuilding, and 
textiles, are the main occupations. The average percentages of un- 
employment for 1929 ranged from 5.6 per cent in London and the 
southeastern counties to 13.7 per cent in the northeastern, 12.1 per 
cent in Scotland, and 19.3 per cent in Wales. 


a a, [579] 
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Work of Employment Exchanges 


Figures showing for each of the last three years the num) vr of 
vacancies of which the exchanges were notified, and the num}):r of 
placements they made are given as follows: 


NUMBER OF VACANCIES REPORTED AND OF PLACEMENTS, BY YEAR 























, Vacancies | Poot inns 

Year reported fille i 
ee ceca Aa katee hein dadocs pene Saal enarod ered Unk waa ee 1, 436, 052 1, 252, 707 
SERS eee S SAI Gah Sg Mya ne a dg els cata cauets ais alors he oS aD gt 1, 510, 423 1, 327. 218 
L__ Nediignes Neb eke MERGR CE meee sae FONSI CANES OEE eae, |, LN Smet Paneer ee ea kee! cumme I Styli Seas ES poet Sa 1, 779, 434 1, 554. 433 





The number of positions filled in 1929 was the highest for any year 
the nearest approach to it having been made in 1917, when, under war 
conditions, the use of the exchanges was compulsory in many in- 
stances. The increase over 1928 was 227,215, which, the Ministry 
feels, represents a creditable advance in the work of the exchanves, 
The advance is attributed to several causes. The officers of the ex- 
changes have worked for some years to improve the placement. ima- 
chinery, devising methods to help both the employers and the em- 
ployees, and employers are manifesting a greater appreciation of their 
services than formerly. 


Many employers show their confidence by undertaking to engage all their labor 
through the employment exchanges and they post notices at their gates to this 
effect. To avoid useless application and disappointment on the part of un- 
employed men, such employers were asked to agree to the inclusion of their names 
in a list exhibited at the local exchange, saying that all their labor is engaged 
through the exchange, and by the end of the year some 1,800 employers, including 


a number of large industrial concerns, had agreed to their names being posted in 
this way. : 

These placements involved the use of various special schemes. 
Seasonal workers were supplied for holiday resorts, a number of these 
being brought from the depressed mining areas of Scotland and Wales. 
In 46,588 cases, fares were advanced to enable workers to travel to 
places where employment had been found for them, these loans 
amounting to £40,479. Industrial transference schemes were pushed 
vigorously, 32,000 persons being transferred during the year from the 
depressed mining areas. 


Training and Industrial Transference 


Tue possibilities of transference, it is pointed out, are limited by 
two factors—the mobility and the employability of the unemployed 
surplus in the depressed regions. A very considerable proportion 0! 
this surplus is made up of aiid men with large families. ‘Tlie 
Government had agreed to make grants to such persons to assist them 
in meeting the cost of removal, and by this means some 2,850 families 
were helped to move during the year, but housing presented an «p- 
parently insuperable obstacle. In the districts where industry is 
expanding most rapidly, and where there is therefore the greatest «le- 
mand for labor, it 1s so difficult to obtain housing accommodation [or 
a man with a large family that only a small proportion of the marric4 
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men available can be transferred. On this account it has been neees- 
sary to confine transference, apart from juveniles, largely to single 
men or men without dependents. By the early part of 1929 a large 
number of these had been transferred, others had left on their own 
initiative, and it soon became clear that the surplus of single men avail- 
able for transfer was both smaller and of different quality from that 
at first contemplated. Many of the possible transferees had been 
unemployed for so long that they had lost both physical and moral 
stamina, and, to fit them for the kind of work which might be obtained 
for them, transfer instructional centers were opened. Five of these, 
providing 1,200 places in all, were established by the end of the year, 
and training was being given in forestry work, tree felling, planting, 
roadmaking, excavating, and leveling. Instruction was given in such 
forms of indoor work as rough carpentry, boot and shoe repairing, 
and elementary metal work. 

When the men first entered the centers they had not done any steady work for 
some time and they were often undernourished. They were therefore started 
gradually, the nature and amount of work each man was required to do being 
governed by his physical strength and general condition. Good food and steady 
work rapidly produced marked progress in the normal case and, as the man’s 
condition improved, he was given more and harder work to do, being moved from 
one carefully graded gang to another, until the last weeks of his course were spent 
under conditions which approximated as nearly as possible to those of ordinary 
industrial employment. 

Each course lasted from 8 to 12 weeks. During the year 3,518 
men were admitted, 1,608 were placed or found work for themselves, 
1,029 were dismissed or gave up their training, 117 were transferred 
to centers where they could be trained in a specific trade, and only 
29 completed the 12 weeks’ course without obtaining employment. 


Training for Overseas Employment 


Txis work was pressed with special vigor during 1929, owing partly 
to an intimation from the Canadian Government that openings 
could be provided during the season for 6,000 men. As it was 
impossible to train satisfactorily such a number in time for the 
farming season, the authorities, after consulation with the Canadian 
Government, provided a number of four weeks’ courses, with the idea 
of testing rather than training the men. At the same time, long 
courses were offered which gave really valuable training for men ex- 
pecting to take up farm work. The trainees showed a decided prefer- 
ence for the latter, 2,320 going through the long course and 1,522 
through the short course. As the spring advanced it became clear 
that the Canadian authorities had overestimated the number of men 
Canada could absorb, and the testing centers were given up in favor 
of the genuine training. A considerable number of those applying 
were considered unsuitable for the overseas work. 

The total number of persons who applied in connection with the Canadian 
demand was 12,879. Of that number, 8,989 were submitted for selection to the 
Canadian Government’s civil and medical examiners, who accepted 5,625 and 
rejected 3,364. In the course of training there was a further process of elimina- 


tion, and of the total of 4,370 who entered upon training only 3,842 completed 
training. Finally, of the 3,842 who completed training, 3,428 proceeded oversea. 


In addition to these, 680 men who entered training during 1929 
migrated to Australia, making a total of 4,108 trainees sent out within 
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the year. From the opening of these centers in 1925 to the clic oj 
1929 a total of 7,262 men had been trained and sent out, 4,43 {, 
Canada and 2 369 to Australia. 





—* — 
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Increase of Unemployment in Japan 


N April, 1930, there were 372,127 unemployed in Japan amon the 

7,081,898 covered by the inquiry, according to statistics of the 
Home Office of that country published in the Trans-Pacific, June 26 
1930. This was an increase of 20,538 in the number of the idle as 
compared with the figures for the preceding month. The percent- 
ages of unemployment for March and April, 1930, were respectively 
5.01 and 5.25. In certain localities unemployment was particularly 
severe, for example, 29.3 per cent of the laborers hired by the day 
in Tokyo were idle in April, 1930, while the percentage of unemploy- 
ment for other laborers in that city was 7.9 and for salaried workers, 
10.3. 

The social work bureau of the Home Office has formulated a plan 
which calls for the setting up of agricultural training schools in im- 
portant sections of Japan. Under this scheme unemployed laborers 
may attend these schools at the expense of the Government and 
afterward be sent to certain sections of the Empire where land and 
agricultural implements will be furnished them for purposes of agri- 
cultural production. This program, it is stated, will be submitted 
for approval at the next session of the Diet. 

It is also reported that the General Motors Co. of Japan has decided 
to resort to a 5-day week instead of discharging 200 workers as had 
been originally planned. 
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THE OLDER WORKER IN INDUSTRY 





Finding Work for the Middle-Aged 


HE Employment Aid of San Francisco is a philanthropic, pri- 

vately supported placement bureau, charging no fee to those for 
whom employment is found. It was established in 1929 to help in 
handling the problem of unemployment among the middle-aged. In 
a report on the first eight months of its work, issued in February, 1930, 
the management describes its three purposes. 

Primariiy, it provides a placing agency where the needs of unem- 
ployed older men and women may receive individual and sympathetic 
attention. So many of the larger industries are refusing to employ 
workers over 40 or 50 that commercial agencies naturally give them 
only @ minimum of attention. Often, however, the older worker, 
although perhaps unfit for the work he did in earlier days, is still per- 
fectly capable of becoming a useful employee at some other job, at 
which he may maintain his independence indefinitely. What is 
needed is a recognition of the facts, followed in some cases by training 
for a new job, and aid in securing work fitted to his changed capacity. 
The effort to continue to make good at a job to which a man is no 
longer adequate has unfortunate effects, both physical and mental, 
which may be prevented by facing the situation and entering some 
other type of work, perhaps not in itself so attractive or so well paid, 
but better suited to the worker’s age and ability. 

The second purpose of the Employment Aid is to keep people at 
work in their own interests and for the sake both of the community 
and of industry, and the third is to acquire a fund of information 
which may eventually be useful in dealing with the general problem 
of unemployment, with special reference to middle-aged persons. 


Work of the Agency 


Durine the period (approximately eight months) covered by the 
report, 577 men and 531 women, 1,108 in all, applied for positions 
and 242 were placed, of whom 74 were men and 168 were women. As 
the knowledge of the agency spread, its work increased, and during 
the last three months covered applications for work averaged 225 a 
month and the positions found averaged 42. The following list gives 
some idea of the kind of positions found: 





For women For women—Continued 
Millinery apprentice. Diet-kitchen worker, hospital. 
Cafeteria worker. Ward maid, hospital. 
Clerk, branch office, cleaning works. P. B. X. operator. 
Cannery worker. Typist, branch office of telegraph com- 
Janitress, building. pany. : 
Janitress, retail store. Stenographer, small office. 
Seamstress, private. Cashier. 
Linen-room worker, hospital. Saleswoman. 
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For women—Continued 


Chambermaid, hotel. 

Laundry worker. 

Caterer. 

Bookkeeper. 

Manager, sanitarium. 

Manager, boarding house. 

Cottage matron, children’s institution. 
Matron, boys and girls’ club. 
Supervisor of public dance hall. 
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For women—Continued 


Housekeeper for employed mot}). ; 
widower. 
Children’s nurse. 


or 


For men 
Accountant. 
Shipping clerk. 
Stock clerk. 
Cannery worker. 











Practical nurse. Bookkeeper. d 
Driver of auto to carry children to and | Caretaker. p 
from clinic. Janitor. g 
Light factory worker: Elevator operator. 5 
Toy factory. Hospital porter. fi 
Bag factory. Hospital engineer. 
Electrical products factory. Construction engineer. 
Labeling. Watchman. i! 
Seed company. Ranch worker. 0 
Cook. Attendant, club. 
General housekeeper. Messenger. 

Some of the applicants were skilled workers no longer useful be- ; 
cause of changes in methods or substitution of machinery, and in ( 
other cases their speed and certainty had been lessened by age. Some n 
of them were small employers driven out of business by increasing ; 
competition, and unused to working under anyoneelse. In some cases : 
it was necessary to train the applicant for a new kind of work, and 

h 


in all cases careful study was required to find the job which suited 
his capacities and to secure his adjustment to the changed conditions. 
On the whole, it was easier to find places for the women than for the 
men, though this did not apply to all kinds of work. It was very 
difficult to place women between 35 and 45 who wished positions as 
stenographers, typists, filing clerks, or clerical workers, no matter 
what might be their qualifications, since employers much preferred 
young girls for such positions. 


But the fact that women can turn to housework affords a very importaut 
outlet to those over 45. We have had a number of women, formerly either in 
retail selling positions or in clerical work, unable to find such customary employ- 
ment, coming to us to ask for positions ina home. Older women are well adapted 
as practical nurses, and as mothers’ helpers. It is our policy to induce the un- 
trained older women to go into some form of domestic work rather than to seek 
a clerical position, for here she has at least some skill. More than one-half our 
placements of women have been in this category. 

Women are also able to take on light factory work, as this is not often affected 
by age. As long as a woman’s fingers are nimble, the color of her hair makes 
little difference. Then, too, one may often sit when doing some factory jo), 
and under such circumstances older women may well compete with younger ous. 
Incidentally, they can offer a real advantage in causing less labor turnover than 


youngsters. 
Extent and Seriousness of the Problem 


Tue experience of the bureau with employers showed beyond any 
uestion that discrimination against older workers is real, even 
though the employer himself is sometimes unaware that it exists. 
The executives were almost always interested in the work of the 
bureau and disposed to be sympathetic, but many hired no employees 
over 40 or 45; some even said that for certain positions the age limit 
was set at 35. When a company has a pension plan or group insu'- 
ance, these age limits are prescribed by formal rules, but other e1- 
ployers who have no such plans have also very definite rulings as ‘0 
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age. None of the placements made were with large employers, but 
were in smaller offices and factories, some retail stores, in homes, in 
institutions, and in suburban places, or were for the doing of odd jobs. 
Some of the large employers at first proposed to help, but found it 
impracticable to do so. 

The executive of one large insurance company told us he thought a depart- 
ment might be set aside for older women workers; but after consulting with his 
employment manager and various department heads, he decided this could 
not be done. The president of a department store’said that his company made no 
discrimination against older women, really welcomed them; but when his em- 
ployment manager was called in, she stated that younger women were always 
given preference, as this was for the best interest of the company. Thus, in 
spite of his wish to help give employment to older workers, the employer often 
finds it incompatible with good business practice to do so. 

Unfortunately, the present trend is toward the formation of large 
industrial combinations and the merging or giving up of smaller 
ones, With grave results to the older worker. 

Concentration of business generally, through mergers and combinations, 
together with the introduction of more machinery, has thrown many workers out 
of employment in San Francisco, as well as in other parts of the United States. 
Of these the younger workers can find reemployment much more readily, pri- 
marily beeause large industry so often bars the middle-aged. The seriousness 
of this condition will be realized if we stop to consider that in the United States in 
1914 small establishments (with a product valued at $5,000 to $20,000) hired 6.1 
per cent of the wage earners. Big establishments (with a product valued at over 
$1,000,000) hired 35.9 per cent. In 1925, those hired by the small establishments 
had decreased to 1.9 per cent and those hired by large industries had increased 
to 56.8 per cent. 


Suggestions as to Remedies 


RevIEWwING the arguments for and against the employment of 
older workers, the report gives full weight to the claim of employers 
that such workers are apt to be less adaptable, that old people are a 
creater accident risk than young persons, that they are often lacking 
in adjustability and are unwilling to accept new ways, that owing 
to changes in methods of work the experience which they consider 
their most valuable asset may be a real detriment to them, and that 
old workers often resent being under the supervision of young depart- 
ment heads, while to-day the subexecutives in an organization may 
be decidedly young men or women. Admitting all this, it is yet 
argued there are certain types of work well adapted to older employees, 
that employers might do much to preserve the physical fitness of 
middle-aged workers, that training might be given in the place of 
employment for new jobs suited to the employee’s age, and that 
there are a number of dead-end jobs, now usually performed by boys 
and girls, which might well be definitely set side for the older workers. 
Unquestionably, such measures would involve some expense and 
trouble, but in the long run they offer a more satisfactory way of 
caring for the old worker than the method of simply turning him 
adrift, with the result that ultimately the public at the employer 
as part of that public) must take over his support. 

Taking, however, the situation as it now exists, with numbers of 
older persons out of work and unable to find it for themselves, the 
experience of the bureau seems to show the need for some agency 
which can afford, as a commercial employment bureau can not, to 
give the time and thought required to find work the applicant is 
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fitted for, to learn whether any jobs are available for which je j 
trained, to help him secure retraining if that is needed, and 1) gid 
him in adjusting himself to the new conditions of his work. | ndj- 
vidual treatment of this kind is absolutely necessary for the succissfy| 
placement of the older seekers for work. 





Making the Most of the Older Employee 


B ANY discussion of age limits in industry, employers are apt to 
maintain that the industrial value of a worker tends to diminish 
as he grows older, that his output is less, that he loses more time 
through illness, and that more risk of accident, either to himself or 
others, is involved than in the case of a younger man. They admit 
that in certain cases the skill and experience he has acquired offset 
these handicaps, but they deny that this is always so, asserting that 
on the contrary if new methods are to be introduced his long familiar- 
ity with the old ways may be a real disadvantage. Moreover, health 
experts are beginning to hazard the opinion that the strain of trying 
to keep up with jobs to which they are no longer equal may be at 
least a contributing cause to many of the breakdowns in middle age, 
and efficiency experts are pointing out that keeping men on at jobs 
for which they are really not qualified is an expensive propos'tion. 
Nevertheless, employers are reluctant, both as a matter of humanity 
and of policy, to discharge a man simply because he is growing old. 
This is particularly the case where a pension system has been insti- 
tuted, and the employee has looked upon this as a protection for his 
old age. Few industrial pension plans, however, permit retirement 
before 60, unless the worker is really incapacitated, and 65 is a more 
common age, with 70 as a not unusual limit. What is to be done 
with the employee who at some time after he has reached 45 begins 
to slip, but who will not be eligible for retirement on pension for 
perhaps 20 years? 

The more humane and socially minded employers keep such work- 
men in the service, usually trying to put them at lighter jobs as they 
grow older. An inquiry made by the Kentucky Department of Labor 
showed that of 316 industrial firms in that State which were questioned 
on the subject, 171, or 54 per cent, replied that they made a practice 
of changing older workers to less laborious and less dangerous posi- 
tions... But when the actual practice is examined, variations appear. 
Such an answer may mean simply that in a general way the employer 
expects to put the older men at such jobs as watchmen, elevator 
tenders, sweepers, and the like, or it may mean that a careful effort 
is made to fit each man into the position where his own peculiar 
ability may have the fullest scope, and to safeguard the health and 
general capacity of ‘cididis-agbd and older workers, so as to pust- 
pone as long as possible their period of diminishing efficiency. In an 
address delivered at the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, October 15, 1929, a representative of the Meiro- 





1 Kentucky. Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and Statistics. Department of Labor. Bull. No. 35 The 
elder worker. Louisville, -1929,-p: 18. 
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olitan Life Insurance Co. cited an example of such a method of 
treatment which had been worked out with unusual care: 


The Norton Co., of Worcester, Mass., believes that the average worker wants 
to keep active in factory work as long as possible. The company recognizes the 
danger of overloading the organization with workers who are paid more than 
their services are actually worth. 

In consequence, it has adopted a plan which has three distinguishing charac- 
teristies: (1) Considering individually each older man to determine his actual 
working Capacity; (2) keeping each in the best physical condition possible under 
the circumstances; and (3) so arranging the work that each man is physically 
able to use the large experience which he has gained during his productive years 
with the company. 

The plan is administered through the cooperative efforts of three departments 
of the company—medical, production, and employment. 

The medical department has as its function the repeated physical examination 
of older men to determine whether they are fit for the work which they are doing; 
and, if not, what their physical capacity is for work in the plant. 

The production department has for its function investigation of older men to 
see that they are employed at work which will bring them the highest return 
of which they are capable, thus making use of their experience and providing 
them with a reasonable income. 

The employment department has for its function the transferring of those of 
the older men who because of physical reasons are unable to work any longer in 
the department to a department for which they are physically fitted, the decision 
being arrived at after consultation with the medical and production departments. 
It has been found that there are at least 32 types of positions in this plant which 
may be filled by older workers with profit to themselves and the company. 

An allowance fund has been established which is drawn upon to pay each older 
worker the difference between what he actually earns and the amount he is paid. 
This prevents a hidden charge against production. The fact that at present of 
39 men 65 years of age and over only three are unable to earn fully the wages paid 
them is an indication of the satisfactory operation of the plan. 


A pamphlet recently issued by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers on public old-age pensions describes measures adopted by 
several different companies. One, finding that its costs were unduly 
increased by the number of older workers on its rolls, studied its 
operations to see where these could be profitably employed, and 
finally massed them in one of its units manufacturing a light specialty. 
Another, studying its various operations, has selected as suitable for 
older men a uae of occupations in which they are not employed 
about machinery, except in the case of slow freight elevators, where 
it is considered that no appreciable danger is involved. Another 
company, which has developed a very complete plan for the care of 
its older workers, makes a suggestion involving a psychological prin- 
ciple of considerable importance: 

A well-defined promotion policy should make it easier in another period of 
20 years to adjust employees to less active jobs as their ages increase and as they 
slow up. A person who has worked up through four or five jobs always hasmore 


mental and physical resources of readaptation than one who has worked for the 
major part of his life upon one job. 
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Labor Camps ' 
By Russe. J. Etpripae, State Director or EMPLOYMENT OF New Jeruspy 


—. camp is supposedly predicated on a shortage of local 
labor, necessitating importation from centers with an over- 
supply. Too often it is found that distasteful work or below-par 
wage rates are the motivating factor of labor-camp concessions by 
employers. Rates 20 per cent below local standards are common 
there. To the concessionaire the profit lies primarily in the price 
charged for board and lodging, not to speak of the sales of commis- 
sary merchandise and the profit on transportation by automobile 
truck, assessed at railroad rates. The control of employment oppor- 
tunities is only incidental to this profit but is a necessary preliminary, 
as the employer is interested primarily in a full and cheap labor sup- 
ply and the commissary agent in a boarding-house profit. No agent 
would consent to operate unless his charges were guaranteed by deduc- 
tion from the first wages earned. 

A laborer or a mechanic signing up for a camp shipment custom- 
arily signs an agreement that from his first wages there shall be 
deducted the fee of the employment agency, the cost of transporta- 
tion, the cost of board and lodging, and any purchases he may make 
at the camp store. Frequently he posts his meager baggage as 
security for the charges of the first pay period. 

What does he face when he signs up? He takes the statement of 
the employment agents at face value and puts himself in their hands. 
He is shipped 50 or 150 miles into strange territory. He has no 
funds to return to civilization and no prospect of any until he has 
worked two weeks, when he receives the balance of his wages after 
deducting a fee, usually $3 to $10, transportation costing $2 to $11, 
board of $9 or $10, and cost of incidentals. He has no recourse bui 
to go out with the gang for two weeks, but almost invariably he de- 
cides on pay day that he will move on. 

In discussions of the advisability of including all labor camps under 
the employment agency law supervision, the idea has been presented 
that camp operation results in a low turnover because this is necess:ry 
to maintain the boarding-house income, whereas the straight {ce 
employment agency presumably can profit by a high turnover with 
repeated fees. My experience hi been that labor camp turnover 1s 
very much greater than industrial turnover. Actual contact with 
camp conditions induces the belief that it is so profitable to shave the 
corners on expense of cleanliness, of adequate food supply, housing, 
and sanitation, that it is cheaper to permit men to leave rapidly than 
to induce them to stay under decent conditions. In other words, « 





1 Paper read at convention of Association of Governmental Officials in Industry at Louisville, Ky. 
May 20, 1930. 
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frequent change of personnel is less likely to produce complaint to 
competent authority regarding physical conditions, and of course 
each new shipment permits a new fee and profit on private trans- 
portation facilities. 

There is keen competition for labor-camp concessions. It is the 
most profitable phase of employment-agency activity. Conditions 
in it approach the evil affecting the hotel and restaurant industry— 
craft in the control of jobs. Commissary agents have told me that 
in the past the profits were great, but that now employers’ repre- 
sentatives demand so large a price on the pay roll as to imperil 
profits. Itis felt that it is because of the great profits that employers 
no longer erect camp structures and provide kitchen and sleeping 
equipment but demand that the agents supply all these. It is said 
that depreciation of equipment approaches 75 per cent per year and 
the percentage of profit is declining. You can be sure that with such 
pressure the laborer is not exactly benefited but must still pay all 
that the traffic will bear. 

It has been generally agreed that the old padrone system is injurious. 
The average commissary camp comes so close to the padrone system 
that one wonders why such camps are not more generally covered by 
employment-agency laws, with adequate supervision of both the 
employment feature and the living conditions. 

In New Jersey the law confers the commissary privilege in return 
for the promise to provide or supply help. This control of employ- 
ment regardless of the source of profit is deemed sufficient to warrant 
State regulation. It has been almost the universal experience that 
the average man can not be trusted to act as his brother’s keeper; at 
least not when dollars and cents are concerned and when he is in 
unmolested control. This applies to prison camps, padrones in the 
fields and farms, and construction camps within almost a stone’s 
throw of our great cities. 

Unconcern and a more ugly feature—graft—have in many cases 
prevented full application of the humanitarian viewpoint or even the 
minimum of existing health codes. Too often health bodies are 
more interested in strictly professional subjects and have failed to 
build proper safeguards around mass housing. It is my confirmed 
belief that labor departments, primarily, face the responsibility of 
regulating camp conditions and protecting the interests of transient 
workers just as they have been compelled to come to the front in 
agitation to protect migrant child workers, although in the latter 
case education and health conditions are certainly as seriously 
involved as are working conditions. In this I am more than con- 
firmed by the thought of the worker involved who invariably looks 
to the “6 department for protection while on the job; and in the 
case of the isolated camps the control of job conditions extends to 
the living and all other details. Anyone living in and working out 
of a camp is under autocratic authority if there is no intervention. 


Evils of the Labor Camp 


My First experience with a labor camp resulted from several appeals 
to our wage claim division by men who had been brought 125 miles 
from home and, after working two weeks, had only a few dollars 
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offered to them as balance of wages. Investigation disclosed ¢j1qj- 
tions typical of unrestrained camp operation. The railroad fa; fo, 
that distance was $7, but the worker was charged $11. An old jarn 
having but one door was used to accommodate 90 men. Doi ble. 
deck iron cots were used and the bedding was anparently never 


disturbed, as the stench was terrific. With only one exit, no eletric 
lights, and the unregulated crowding of cots, any fire out reak 
would have been a holocaust. No wash or laundry house was pro- 
vided, and the kitchen was in the open, having a makeshift roo! and 


no sides. The pump was near by, and the whole arrangement was 
in a deep hollow, receiving all the drainage from a near-by road. 
The dining room was in the basement of the barn and was the only 
room provided with screening. Toilet facilities were entirely lacking. 
In this case the State board of health insisted that, as it had an in- 
sufficient force of inspectors, the local board had the duty of enforc- 
ing the State code. ‘There was no local board to amount to anything, 
and the State code covered only pollution of potable water and pro- 
tection of privies from flies. We insisted that the camp authorities 
obtain an employment-agency license, reduced the transportation 
charge, and applied our lay idea of housing and sanitary requirements. 

Another typical camp was found to consist of two frame dwelling 
houses of four and five rooms, respectively. One, used as the bunk 
house, where a family of five probably had lived, now housed 26 men, 
with double cots for 40. A typical bedroom 8 by 8 feet with an 8- 
foot ceiling, gave a total of 512 cubic feet. Four double bunks per- 
mitted 44 cubic feet per sleepc (The tenement-house law sets a 
minimum of 400 cubic feet and = factory law the same.) The one 
stairway to the second floor, wiun kerosene lamps and no pails of 
water or extinguishers, could scarcely be considered adequate fire 
protection. There were no washhouse or laundry facilities except 
a galvanized tub over an open wood fire in the yard. The outdoor 
toilets or latrines were in violation of State health codes as to fly 

rotection, water-tight vaults, and proximity to drinking supplies. 

he other house contained the kitchen, store room, dining room, and 
quarters for the camp flunkies. While clean, a compliment to the 
cook rather than to afi proprietor, the ice chest was the small one of 
the original family of five and could not possibly preserve the perish- 
able food for this group of 26 for two days, much less the period of 
one week required for a visit of the proprietors’ supply truck from 
the home center 200 miles away. 

The local community seldom gains anything from a labor camp. 
The citizens are deprived of employment ibilities, although these 
are usually below par as to wages. The teal merchants sell no food 
or supplies to the camp proprietor and no luxuries to the residents of 
the camp, for the commissary store takes care of such luxuries and 
clothing as a profitable side line. Only the bootlegger and possibly 
the employer profit. New York State reports instances in which 
two drinks per day were charged to each man whether he used them 
or not. Whether the employer really profits in many cases is a de- 
batable question, as cheap and rapidly changing labor is usually very 
a, ry labor. 

: ese remarks result’ mainly from experience with railroad, high- 
way, and general construction labor camps. The approximately 45 
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can'ps, With from 50 to 150 men in each, handle possibly 3,000 men 
ina season; but with the semimonthly turnover this number is greatly 
increased. by the end of the season. In the camps of the canneries 
and the berry and farm regions most of the evils of the construction 
canip may exist, for the same reasons. In New York and Pennsyl- 
yania the inspection by the commissioner of housing for workers of 
any kind supplied to the Se ig whether a commissary agent is 
involved or not, is permitted. In Pennsylvania there is a definite 
code of physical requirements for the commissary camp. California 
has developed such a control, and, significantly, it is the labor depart- 
ment in each case which has accepted supervision or, if you please, 
bole and responsibility. Investigation of the Se in camps 
apparently has not been embraced in these codes. 

The labor camp is closely analogous to the traveling circus in the 
cost to the community and the trail of evils left behind. We tax the 
circus the most heavily of all businesses for the privilege of operating. 
Why should we not tax—and control—the labor camp? Like the 
circus it takes from the community and gives little or nothing in 
return. Possible thefts, disease epidemics, moral delinquencies, and 
loss of local trade can be expected from the unregulated labor camp 
just as much as from any circus or carnival. 


Problems of Regulation and Control 


REGULATION apparently should embrace all the customary features 
of the employment agency, plus sypervision of cost and quality of 
board and lodging. The control« «mployment by the camp imme- 
diately introduces all the possibili.;;.5 of evil charged to the unscrup- 
ulous employment agent, which is almost synonymous with the 
unregulated employment agent. To license from the employment 
standpoint is to introduce the labor department as the only public 
agency represented, and in public opinion delinquencies as to health, 
sanitation, food, and drink would be laid at the door of that depart- 
ment. In self-defense it apparently behooves the labor department 
to regulate all the features of such acamp. In New Jersey we have 
been forced to prepare a code of housing and sanitation going beyond 
even our State health code. In this we are supported by the co- 
operation of at least two of our trunk-line railroads, which have 
taken over the management of their labor camps. They report that 
they are able to provide better food and bedding and greater clean- 
liness by an increase of 100 per cent in camp assistants and medical 
examination of these men. They report they have greatly reduced 
the previous labor turnover and are able to operate at better than a 
cost basis. 

Our problem has been complicated because of the location of the 
employment agency or labor source outside the State. While our 
law defines an agency fee as one from either the employee or the 
employer—and in the latter case it may be simply the profitable 
privilege of boarding-house monopoly in return for the supplying of 
help—still, many chains of commissaries contend that a license as an 
agency in another State exempts them from license—and control—. 
in our State. The license fee is nominal, usually $25, so that control 
or regulation is manifestly the objective. We have been compelled 
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to amend our law so as to make the definition of fée include the fy. 
nishing of food, supplies, tools, or shelter in connection wit!, the 
promise to provide help to the employer, regardless of wher the 
help is obtained. 

Some States have no laws authorizing the control of employiient 
agencies either locally or by the State, the latter being the more «esiy. 
able. Many pay no attention tolaborcamps. Again, the shipment of 
labor by an agency licensed in only one State presents so many evils 
impossible of control at the point of employment in another, where 
the complaint develops, that a revision of laws seems essenti:i| ty 
place responsibility on the agency, not only for labor camps, but for 
any shipment outside the State, most shipments being to vacation 
and recreational centers in the East and agricultural and constructioy 
and railroad work in both the West and the East. 


As to living and housing conditions made mandatory on workers 
because they are bound to their employment, whether furnished by 
the employer or a third party motivated by gain there or on employ- 


ment, it seems ironical that labor departments should so fully safe- 
guard the factory worker as to building construction, fire, toilets, 
sanitation, respiratory conditions, wash rooms, etc., and pay no 
attention to the fate of the worker taken to isolated sections to work 
and deprived of the freedom of choice as to where and how he shal; 
spend the greater part of each 24 hours. Labor-camp regulation 
aot to be a grave responsibility but a sadly neglected one in many 
tates. ‘ 

A State apparently can not control shipments of labor unless the 
fee or promise of employment, or the physical location of the agency, 
can be legally proven to be in the territory of that State. Yet a 
worker, hundreds of miles from home, can be and often is the victim, 
at the point of destination, of gross misrepresentation or of plain 
change of the employer’s plans which leaves him stranded or desti- 
tute. A serious moral danger is present in the large movements of 
females to resort locations, where business often is below expectations 
and jobs evaporate or are terminated before the promised period. 

The remedy of a Federal licensing scheme to regulate all labor 
shipments across State lines is suggested. This license could be 
predicated on agreement to conform to agency or camp codes within 
the State of destination. Raising of the standard of agency laws 
and of camp codes could be accomplished by the grant of existing or 
future Federal funds for State public employment work only to the 
States conforming to minimum standards provided by a Federal code 
as to both employment-agency and labor-camp regulation. It is 
probably as constitutional for the Federal Government to regulate 
interstate traffic in labor as it is traffic in goods, but undoubtedly the 
Federal Government could not come into a State and regulate living 
or employment conditions. On the other hand, no State could projec 
its jurisdiction beyond its borders, so that development of Federal 
supervision appears necessary to prevent exploitation of thousand; ! 
our workers annually, while State action is imperative to protect the 
camp dweller who lives and sleeps customarily in as close proxiiity 
to his fellow man as he did in the trenches in France—3 feet from the 
man who sleeps above him in the double deck bunk and 2 feet or |ss 
from the two men in the bunk across the aisle. 
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Utilization of Workers’ Leisure Time—Report of Director of 
International Labor Office 


HE report of the director of the International Labor Office to 
the 1930 International Labor Conference at Geneva contains a 
survey Of the situation as regards utilization of workers’ spare time. 
He points out that while no very outstanding measures were taken in 
1929 in this matter, “there have been signs of a spirit of research, 
discussion, and action, and a desire for collaboration which augur 
well for the future.” 
His report follows: 


Sports and Physical Culture 


WirnH regard to social hygiene, which the conference of 1924 
considered to be inseparable ey the problem of the utilization of 
workers’ spare time, the progress mentioned last year has continued 
its normal course. There has been no falling off in the movement for 
encouraging individual hygiene by the institution of public baths and 
swimming pools, which are more and more appreciated by the workers 
during the remaining hours of sunshine after leaving the workshop. 
This movement is very active in Austria and Germany, and is gradu- 
ally spreading to other countries. In certain aspects it is closely 
connected with the movement in favor of sports and physical culture, 
which, as stated above, is receiving special attention at present. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that there is a tendency in this 
sphere to adapt physical culture to the needs of the workers. The 
reduction of working hours, which has brought these exercises within 
the reach of a great number of workers for whom they were formerly 
impossible, has raised new problems and has led experts to revise the 
time tables, the methods and the general organization of physical 
culture, so as to meet the needs of this large group. 

One of the most urgent problems is that of sports grounds. There 
is a shortage of such grounds, which are often reserved for associations 
whose constitution and methods frequently fail to correspond to the 
needs of the workers. Thus one question of topical interest is the 
creation of sports grounds in immediate proximity to urban centers 
and available not merely to certain clubs but to the whole population. 
The sports field of the city of Dresden is only seven minutes from the 
center of the city. It contains public baths and all the necessary 
apparatus, and has developed to such an extent that the available 
space, which was 1 square meter per head of the population in 1910, 
is now increased to almost 4 square meters. In order to meet the 
difficulties of transport, in cases where sufficient ground can not be 
found near the center of the city, specialists have advocated the 
arrangement of numerous small sports grounds in different quarters. 
Thus, in the month of September, the representatives of workers’ 
sports organizations in Warsaw decided to ask the municipality to 
use the available funds for fitting up small sports grounds rather than 
for the creation of a large stadium. 

The question of the medical supervision of sports also continues to 
attract attention. It is natural that the workers concerned and the 
organizers of sports should wish for all the recreation and physical 
development possible without danger to health. There are some- 
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times difficulties in the way of medical supervision of sports, }i\¢ jp 
spite of this 75 German municipalities have already established ~om¢ 
90 offices for giving medical advice on sports questions; Berlin : one 
possesses 12 such offices. In numerous organizations efforts tg 
combat excessive rivalry and an exaggerated spirit of competitioy 
are being continued. Money prizes and even certificates are «{tey 
prohibited, as was recently done, for example, by the Swiss Workers’ 
Sports Association, where the only reward is a note of the achieve. 
ment entered in an individual sports book. 

Numerous conferences and congresses have been held by sports 
associations during the year. In the international sphere mentioy 
must be made of the Congress of the International Socialist Federg- 
tion for Physical Culture and Workers’ Athletics, held at Prague in 
the month of October. This organization has at present about 
1,700,000 members. Among the affiliated organizations by far the 
largest and one of the most active is the German association. [It 
publishes half a dozen sports periodicals with a total circulation of 
some 150,000 copies, and has organized a large school in Leipzig, 
where about 1,500 pupil-instructors attend a course of a fortnight 
each year. One of the resolutions adopted by the Prague congress 
requested the International Labor Office to study the importance of 
workers’ spare time for the development of health and more especially 
the influence of sports on alcoholism. This question was already 
raised several years ago, and the inquiry carried out by the French 
Ministry of Labor will still be remembered; the important results 
achieved were mentioned in this report. It will be seen that the 
question is still of immediate interest, and that sports organizations 
have not lost sight of it in their efforts for the healthy utilization 
of spare time. 

This brief survey of the present position with regard to workers’ 
sports would be incomplete without some mention of a movement 
which, while distinct from the question of sports in certain aspects, 
is nevertheless linked up with it, namely, the organizations knownas 
the Friends of Nature and the Workers’ Week-end. Constant 
efforts are being made to enable the workers to spend their holidays 
or their week-ends in the country in pleasant places or even on distant 
excursions. Organizations such as the Workers’ Sports Union of 
Finland have acquired estates and houses which they have fitted up 
as holiday centers for the workers. In some cases excursions or trips 
are organized, and camps have been set up at intermediate staves, 
such as those owned by the German association Naturfreunde, which 
seg en: more than 250 houses of this type. The Italian Federation 
or the Organization of Excursions plans thousands of excursions and 
trips, while the Czechoslovak Association for the Utilization of Spare 
Time is endeavoring to obtain tickets at half fare on the railways for 
the benefit of workers on holiday. * * * 


General Education of Workers 


REFERENCE was made above to the importance of general education 
in the utilization of workers’ spare time. The present interesi in 
this question is not shown by any important innovations, but the 
movement is continuing to. extend steadily. Practically every day 
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new courses Or new institutions for the education of the workers are 
being formed and the existing organizations are being extended. 
Labor academies and workers’ colleges continue to grow in number, 
and a model of this type is the large trade-union college inaugurated 
inthe month of June at Brunnsvik in Sweden. All these institutions 
are growing rapidly, sometimes to a remarkable extent. In three 
years the Netherlands Workers’ Educational Institute has set up 89 
centers in different parts of the country. In Austria, in the city of 
Vienna alone, nonparty organizations for workers’ education, which 
counted 8,000 pupils before the war, have now almost 55,000. In 
Great Britain the Workers’ Educational Association, which instituted 
two university courses for workers in 1908, now organizes nearly 600 
annually. The number of pupils passing through the colleges 
affliated to the National Council of Labor Colleges was 30,000 on the 
average during the last three years. In Czechoslovakia, where 
before the war there were only two reviews dealing with the education 
of the workers, there are now a dozen important periodicals and 
numerous regional or local papers. In this country also the number 
of local committees for organizing civic education under the 1919 
act amounts to some 9,000. Moreover, the correspondence courses 
begun in 1925 by the Masaryk Institute for the education of the 
workers were followed by more than 10,000 pupils in 1929. 

At the present time workers’ education takes the most varied 
forms—lectures, systematic courses, seasonal schools and boarding 
schools—and the most varied methods are employed, such as books, 
the theater, the cinema, and wireless. Side by side with organizations 
whose scope is very extensive and varied will be found others whose 
activities are specialized, such as, for example, the associations for 
organizing ships’ libraries, or the organization recently created in 
Great Britain for setting up educational centers in the new quarters 
of towns. In certain countries great efforts are being made to pro- 
vide means of education and distraction for agricultural workers. 
In Italy, for instance, the Dopolavoro Institute in 1928 instituted 
centers for the utilization of workers’ spare time in 2,100 rural com- 
munes out of a total of just over 7,000; it is expected that the number 
of these centers will have been doubled in 1929. The central bodies 
of this institute have sent about 120,000 volumes to the country dis- 
tricts and have formed 1,300 small libraries. An itinerant theater 
also visits villages and isolated towns. The theater is, indeed, being 
more and more employed as a means of workers’ education: Either 
the workers are encouraged to form dramatic societies or performances 
by professional actors are provided, as in the case of the People’s 
Theater in London, set up under the auspices of the Labor Party at 
the end of 1929. 

Although the use of wireless has not yet become general as a means 
of workers’ education and has been widely gn only in a few coun- 
tries, notably in Czechoslovakia, Great Britain and Italy, rapid 
progress has been made in the use of the educational cinema, en- 
couraged by the recently created International Educational Cine- 
matographic Institute in Rome. 

There is no doubt that the reduction of working hours has been ° 
one of the chief factors in the remarkable development of the workers’ 
education movement. Such at least is the conclusion arrived at by 
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L. R. Alderman, of the United States Bureau of Education, who | dey. 
took an inquiry on this subject. This inquiry showed the ext: iit to 
which the education of adults has developed as a result of tho jp. 
creased amount of spare time available. At the moment neaviy 39 
States in the United States have legislation on the subject, and })::blic 
schools for adults have been set up in some 2,500 municipalitic.. 
The extent and variety of this movement is certainly very <atis. 


factory, but the most hopeful sign for the future is not so much jtg 
steady development as the lively interest it arouses almost ¢\ ery. 
where and the discussions, criticism, and suggestions to which jt 
gives rise. In addition to the interesting discussions of older associa. 


tions, such as the congress held in Cambridge in August last })y the 
World Association for Adult Education, there are numerous cop. 
ferences held by more recently formed organizations, as well as hooks 
and magazine articles in which the aims and methods of workers’ 
education are examined afresh. The question is raised whether the 
traditional system of education based on that given in secondary and 
higher-grade schools is the best type for the workers, or, on the other 
hand, whether other methods and other subjects would be more 
suitable. Should this system of education aim at reachine the 


masses, or should it be restricted, at the moment, to the traininy of a 
selected minority of the workers? These questions are now being 
discussed very thoroughly in the light of the experience of ten vears 
of increased leisure. After a comparatively long period of theory 


and experiment, not always successful, an increasing number of 
institutions have decided to base their action on a deeper knowledce 
of the conditions. Thus, in the Netherlands, the new Institute for 
Workers’ Education is endeavoring to ascertain, on the basis of a 
system already applied in Germany, what are the real interests of the 
workers, so as to guide its policy along the best lines. Similar|\, the 
study section of the Masaryk Institute in Czechoslovakia has curried 
out numerous inquiries in order that workers’ education may be 
established on a scientific basis with a systematic curriculum. The 
office considers that it could assist in this research work, and that the 
moment has come for it to join the number of those who are seeking 
for a clear view of this movement, which is still somewhat vague, and 
to draw the necessary conclusions from the experiments made in dif- 
ferent countries. This year, therefore, the office is to undertake a 
study of the various sinobhaiiin connected with workers’ education, or 
at least of certain aspects thereof, and it is hoped that this study will 
come at an opportune moment and prove useful to all who are dealing 
with these questions. 


Progress in Collaboration 


THE recommendation of 1924 insisted strongly on the value and 
necessity of cooperation and coordination of various efforts in con- 
nection with the utilization of workers’ spare time. This year it may 
be said that definite progress has been made in the sphere of collabora- 
tion. Everywhere signs can be seen of the desire and the wii! to 
coordinate scattered activities, to look beyond local boundaries and 
the limited fields in which work has already been begun, and to act on 
a wider scale with the assistance of other institutions, Numerous 
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organizations are endeavoring to form federations or to set up joint 
bodies, as for example, the numerous associations for workers’ spare 
jjme in Switzerland, which have decided to unite and work together 
for developing the physical and general education of the workers. 
The French distributive cooperative societies, which up to the present 
had dealt with the question of spare time only spasmodically, placed 
the question on the agenda of the congress of their federation which 
met at Royan in May, 1929, and have decided to institute a national 
committee for workers’ spare time which will soon set to work and 
coordinate the various efforts in this sphere. 


Action of Public Authorities 


It wOULD appear that the public authorities might give fuller sup- 
port to this desire for coordination and for the extension of the work 
to the whole of their respective countries. It is true that they are not 
entirely uninterested in the question. Certain encouraging examples 
may be referred to, such as the action taken by the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Education, which in November last organized a conference of 
representatives of the trade-unions and several competent persons to 
prepare a systematic plan of action for the education of the workers. 
In other countries considerable efforts are being made in the direction 
of developing libraries for the people. The results obtained in this 
sphere in Belgium are well known. In Finland the act concerning 
people’s libraries, which came into force in 1929, guarantees subsidies 
up to 50 per cent of the cost of the libraries. A State organization has 
been set up with representatives of the associations concerned for 
encouraging and facilitating action in this sphere and the training of 
the necessary staff. In Czechoslovakia, under the act concerning 
people’s libraries of 1919, certain provisions of which did not come into 
force until 1929, the number of libraries and the number of books lent 
have been quadrupled. It is to be hoped that the public authorities 
will take a more and more active part in this question of workers’ 
spare time, and will at least satisfy the present needs for coordination, 
even if only by setting up, as recommended by the conference, central 
bodies representing all the interests concerned and aiming at coordi- 
nating and harmonizing the work of separate institutions. This year 
again it must be noted with regret that only two countries, Belgium 
and Italy, possess such organizations. The Italian Dopolavoro 
Institute is t ae valuable work, to which reference was made above, 
and its activities extend to the most varied spheres. On September 
| last it had 1,234,000 members and had organized about 61,000 
min (for sports, workers’ education, etc.) attended by 4,500,000 
workers. 

Belgium is making the fullest use of the National Committee on 
Workers’ Spare Time and Workers’ Education, the creation of which 
was decided by Parliament. Two of the provincial committees on 
workers’ spare time, those of Hainaut and Liege, are celebrating on an 
important scale their tenth anniversity this year, by organizing a 
series of exhibitions and lectures and an international congress, which 
will be held at Liege, and which will very probably mark an important - 
date in the history of this question. 
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The Search for the Best Methods 


THERE is no doubt that this movement is still in its infancy, anq 
great efforts are still necessary before workers’ spare time can be gv 
organized that each man may have full opportunities for self-ex pres. 
sion. But there is no lack of good will; it is merely a question of 
finding the best methods, and tae are being sought for everywhere. 
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New Directory of Personnel Research Agencies 


| pect scaeti ates relations, working conditions, and the economic and , 
social welfare of workers of all classes continue to offer an appar. / 
ently inexhaustible field for study and research, and the number and 
extent of the agencies engaged in that kind of research are growing i Tel 
constantly. * BF to 
In 1920 a conference held under the auspices of the Engineering hel 
Foundation and the National Research Council requested the Bureau of 
of Labor Statistics to undertake a survey of existing agencies in the " 
field of personnel research and ‘‘to issue a bulletin describing their HJ pu! 
scope, methods, and present activities.”” The bureau responded to I '’ 
that request by issuing, in 1921, as its Bulletin No. 299, a report, oF | 
‘Personnel Research Agencies,’’ which was presented as ‘‘a guide to HH tak 
organized research in employment management, industrial relations, J the 
training, and working conditions.” scl 
Changes and developments over the intervening decade, during me 
which personnel research work has crystallized and developed along J mi 
scientific lines, have necessitated a revision of the earlier work. This pre 
revision has just been issued as Bulletin No. 518 of the Bureau of ! 
Labor Statistics. This is a directory and encyclopedia of organized HH py 
research in the personnel field, covering official Federal and State & jn 
agencies, nonofficial associations, societies, and foundations, and th 
universities and colleges which are making studies and investigations J to 
in _— field. on 
ersonnel research activities are classified into: Employment man- & au 
agement and personnel work; industrial relations (wage and other no 
incentives, adjustment, joint control, etc.); working conditions, hours sh 
of labor, fatigue and efficiency; employment, unemployment, place- 
ment, and turnover; safety, accidents, standards, and codes; indus- JJ he 


trial hygiene and occupational diseases; industrial morbidity and mor- 
tality; industrial psychology; intelligence, trade, and aptitude tests: 
vocational education and training; cost of living; pension and retire- 
ment systems; employment of women; child labor, vocational guid- 
ance, and juvenile placement; handicapped and disabled workers; 
payee. and mentally deficient workers; foreign-born workers; 
colored workers; and public employment. 

All of the agencies engaged in each of the specified fields are listed; 
for example, under the Tading Safety, Accidents, Standards, and 
Codes, will be found all the organizations (Federal and State 
agencies and nonoflicial associations and institutions) which are active 
in accident-prevention work and in the establishment of safety «odes 
and standards. 

The text material covering each organization gives, in addition to 
address and name of the executive odliven, the form of organiza‘ion, 
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and its general purpose and major activities. Published studies, 
reports, and periodicals are listed, and mention is made of current 
work and research plans for the immediate future. 

The bulletin thus offers, as completely as the bureau was able to 
secure it, information on the agencies which are active in each of the 
felds classified as personnel research work, their officers and affilia- 
tions, and a record of their work in personnel research since 1921. 





Building Trades Operatives and Rationalization in England 


T THE annual conference of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives, held at Whitley Bay, June 17-20, 1930, and 
reported in the Operative Builder for July, much attention was devoted 
to the changes going on in the industry, changes amounting, it was 
held, to an industrial revolution, embracing all aspects and branches 
of the industry. 


This conference is fully alive to the fact that the building employers, both 
public and private, are doing their utmost to deepen, extend, and speed up this 
revolutionary process by consciously adopting the policy known as rationaliza- 
tion, which has for its primary object the maximum of production for the minimum 
of cost, especially the minimum of labor cost. To this end there has been and is 
taking place the coordination of building concerns, the simplification of plans, 
the introduction of new methods, improved technique, and the application of 
scientific knowledge and organization. The increasing use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and new and synthetic materials, combined with the methods of intensi- 
fied exploitation adopted through standardization and specialization are under- 
mining the standards of the operatives, rendering their position in the industry 
precarious, and adding enormously to the unemployed. 


The conference accepted the fact that rationalization is inevitable, 
but held that it should be accompanied by a progressive improvement 
in the lot of the workers. Owing to the number of small builders and 
the casual nature of much of the work, it was considered impossible 
to lay the responsibility for proper adjustments to the new conditions 
on the individual employer, but the industry as a whole and the public 
authorities might well take action to see that rationalization should 
not be carried out to the detriment of the worker, but that he should 
share in the benefits it brings about. 

This conference, therefore, urges the adoption of the following measures as 
being calculated to safeguard, to some extent, the interests of the operatives in 
the present situation: 

A 40-hour working week without reduction of the total weekly wage. 


Minimum annual holiday of two weeks and all statutory holidays with pay. 
Pensions at 60 years of age sufficient to maintain pensioners with dependents 


in comfort without their having to struggle for a livelihood in industry. 


Raising the age of entrants into the building industry to 15 years. 


—_—_——= 0-2 


Report of English Committee of Inquiry into Cotton Textile 
Industry 


OON after its accession in the summer of 1929 the Labor Govern- 
ment sa eet a committee ‘“‘to consider and report upon the 
present condition and prospects of the cotton industry,’ and to make 
such recommendations for the improvement of the position as might 
be suggested by the facts disclosed. (See Labor Review, October, 
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1929, p. 51.) This committee has recently made its report, «hich. 


has been published in full as a supplement by the Manchester Gu :dian 
for July 5, 1930. 

Comparing pre-war and present conditions, the committee {ind 
that there has been & serious worsening of the position of the ind):stry 
differing in kind and degree from the periods of depression befo:« the 
war, which were due to passing causes and were usually short. 


The present depression has been of unexampled duration and gravity, The 
world consumption of cotton piece goods appears to have actually risen, |)\:1 the 
yardage of such goods exported from this country is now less than two-thirds of 
what it was in 1910-1913. Still more ominous is the fact that this decline jy 
trade has not been arrested. 

The main losses so far have been suffered in the coarse standard lines \ hich 
form a very important part of the whole trade. From these, Lancashire }yas 
already been largely ousted, and the stress of competition is now extendiny also 


to medium goods. In high-class goods, Lancashire still holds her own, but. it ean 
only be a matter of time before Lancashire may have to withstand an attac! evey 
in her own high-class specialties. 

The countries which have made the greatest inroads into [inca- 
shire’s trade—India, Japan, and, to a less extent, China—gained their 
start during the war, when British manufacturers were so handicapped 
that to a large extent they were out of the market. The United 
States shows signs of becoming a dangerous competitor as the in- 
dustry passes to the new factories in the Southern States, equipped 
with the latest machinery and staffed with cheaper labor than is 
obtainable in the North. There is no mystery as to why Envland 
has lost and is losing trade. 

After making all allowances for the disadvantages which have their c:tises 
outside the cotton industry and are shared by the Lancashire cotton industry 
with other British export trades, we are satisfied, from the evidence laid before 
us, that the British cotton industry has failed to adapt its organization «nd 
methods to changed conditions and so has failed, and is failing, to secure that 


cheapness of production and efficiency in marketing which alone sells staple 
goods in the t to-day. 


’ Recommendations 


To MEET foreign competition successfully there must be coopera- 
tion between employers and employees in mg ni a of the industry 
to reduce costs and increase efficiency. Three lines are specified 
along which these ends may be obtained: 
1. The technical improvement of the spinning and manufacturing 
sections, involving considerable uipment. 
2. The formation of larger units within each section of the industry. 
3. The extension of cooperative efforts on the lines initiated by the 
joint committee of cotton trade organizations. 
These methods are interrelated, and it is not to be expected that 
any one of them by itself could be effective. 
nder the head of technical improvement, it is suggested that for 
the production of cheap goods Lancashire should adopt the shivrt- 
stapled Indian cotton largely by its competitors, instead of the 
long-stapled and more expensive American cotton. This might 
involve the use of ring spindles instead of the mule spinning 10W 
enerally used, and might also require a readjustment of the balance 
etween card room and spinning machinery. High-draft spinning 
machinery and high-speed winding machinery also offer possibilities 
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of valuable economies. Automatic and semiautomatic looms are 
ysed extensively by England’s competitors with good effect. 

These do not, as a rule, give a greater output per loom, but each 
weaver can mind a very much larger number of looms than in the 
case of the ordinary power loom as used in Lancashire. In this way 
an important saving in wage costs is possible concurrently with an 
improvement in the remuneration of the individual weaver. 

The initial cost of these machines, it is pointed out, is high, so that 
they could not be economically worked on a single shift per day. 
But such a change as the introduction of the double-shift system 
involves questions of cost and of policy vital alike to employer and 
operatives, and this brings up the question of the attitude of organized 


labor. 


One important reason why the question of improved methods and equipment 
has not received adequate examination is that many of the firms engaged in the 
spinning and manufacturing sections are financially weak. Another is that such 
improvements necessitate readjustment of hardly won and long-established 
agreements between employers and employed. Moreover, the introduction of 
some of them must, as the first result, cause increased unemployment. 

We are convinced that these technical changes of machinery and method 
require immediate and serious examination by employers and operatives in 
concert. There must be whole-hearted cooperation between the two sides, 
based upon a frank disclosure of information about the changes to be made and 
the results expected from them. 


Need for Amalgamation 


SrupyING the organization of the industry, the committee points 
out that it is divided into independent and sharply defined sections, 
each made up of a large number of competing firms. The spinning 
and manufacturing sections, the merchanting or selling end of the 
business, the finishing and the packing sections, all work independently 
of each other. The Lancashire Cotton Corporation, formed in 1929 
(see Labor Review, March, 1929, p. 66), marks the beginning of an 
attempt at unified operation in the spinning section, and the trades 
in the finishing section, the bleachers, dyers, and printers, are strongly 
organized. ‘The packing section is also strongly organized, but none 
of these sections work cooperatively, and in the weaving, spinning, 
and merchanting sections competition is unrestrained. Conditions 
in the selling or merchanting sections are unfavorable for cheap 
production. In general, the manufacturers rely on orders secured 
through the merchants, and produce only to order. This has the 
disadvantage that while the merchant’s business is to sell goods at a 
profit, he is not concerned to sell the goods of any particular pro- 
ducer, and is not inclined to face a aie loss on a large speculative 
order for the sake of diverting trade from a foreign to a British 
producer. Moreover, the merchants are too numerous, and compe- 
tition among them is too keen for the advantage of the manufacturers. 

Foreign orders tend to be split up among several merchants at lower prices 
than those at which they would have been given to one. We were informed in 
evidence that in some cases the number of merchants’ representatives visiting a 


market so far exceed requirements that the orders obtained are insufficient to 
cover the cost of the salaries of the representatives employed. 


_To meet this situation, large amalgamations seem essential. Com- 
binations of spinning and weaving concerns would be most effective, 
but if such mergers are not possible at present, much could be done 
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by forming larger units within each section of the industry. Sy¢j 
combinations would make it possible for the cooperating Minage. 
ments to take advantage of technical improvements and cei 
economies in operating costs, they would enable a common jolie, 
to be formulated for each of the sections, and they would provide, 
firm basis for such a measure of coordination between those e€livaged 
in the various processes of production and marketing as would «able 
Lancashire to regain her position in the world markets. The ney 
units formed should be strong enough to formulate a definit« pro. 
duction policy and to enter into arrangements with one another and 
with the other sections of the industry, including the merchanis and 
the finishers, for a steady and harmonized campaign. 

One primary object to be secured would be the sale abroad of standard goods 
at the. world’s market price. This bulk trade is essential to the well-being of 
the Lancashire industry. Another important object would be to give larger 
and steadier orders to the finishers. The reduced cost of executing such orders 
would enable the finishers to reduce their charges and thus, without loss to tlem- 
selves, to aid the all-round reduction in production costs which is so urvently 
required. 

The committee admits that in connection with such amalgamations 
considerable sums of money may be needed for reconditionine and 
equipping mills and for development, and that such capital can not 
be found within the industry itself. Assurance has been received, 
however, that for any comprehensive and satisfactory rationaliza- 
tion scheme aimed at the reduction of costs and improved methods 


of marketing, the necessary capital will be forthcoming. 
The committee commends the work that has nent been done 


by the joint committee of cotton-trade organizations, and urges that 
its position be strengthened and its activities developed. It also 
urges the sending of a mission to the Far East to study on the spot 
the various developments which have affected the Lancashire industry. 

In commenting upon this report, the London Economist (July 
12, 1930) calls attention especially to two paragraphs: 

No nation could tolerate the neglect of hopeful means of recovery when con- 
fronted with the decline of so important an export industry, and with the burden 
of hardship and misery which such a decline must mean to the workers whose 
employment is destroyed. The crisis is urgent and immediate action is im- 
perative. 

We are confident that the organized operatives and employers of Lancashire 
will embark forthwith upon the serious consideration of the measures ess«i\tial 
to the recovery of their trade. If, however, this hope is disappointed, or if 
—- section proves recalcitrant, we think it right to place on record our cor- 
sidered view that it would be the duty of his Majesty’s Government themselves 
to consider inviting Parliament to confer upon them any necessary powers. 


“The idea of coercive action by the State in the Lancashire cotton 
industry,’’ adds the Economist, ‘‘is not one which we should be in- 
clined to welcome, and we trust that Lancashire will see the wisdom 
of losing no time in setting its own house in order.”’ 
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Child Labor in Fruit and Vegetable Canneries 


HE Federal Children’s Bureau has recently published a series 

of studies of children in the fruit and vegetable canning indus- 
try,| carried on during the seasons of 1923, 1925, and 1926. A study 
of conditions in the State of Washington was made in 1923, in 1925 
surveys were made in Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
New York, and Wisconsin, and in 1926 a supplemental study was 
made in New York. In all, the studies covered 560 canneries, 
employing 56,828 workers, of whom 3,403 or 6 per cent were under 
16 years old. The percentage which children in this age group 
formed of the total number of employees varied from 1.7 per cent 
in New York to 9.5 per cent in Maryland and 9.4 per cent in Michi- 
gan. This probably understates the importance of children in the 
industry, since only those found working at the time of the bureau’s 
inspection were enumerated. But the work is subject to extreme 
fluctuations, and a visit made at the beginning or near the ending 
of a season, or between the crops handled by a particular cannery 
would show a smaller number of children at work than one made at 
a different time. Judging from the proportion of workers under 16 
found actually employed in the canneries visited, it is estimated 
that the number employed in all the canneries of the seven States 
included in the investigation would have been at the season’s peak 
at least 5,500. 


Work Done by Children 


Mucu of the work done by children is light, the character of the 
tasks varying with the kind of crop handled. Nearly half the chil- 
dren in all the canneries visited worked as tomato peelers, taking 
out the core of the tomato with a sharp knife and Bena off the 
skin, which had been loosened by scalding. In canneries not equipped 
with mechanical conveyors, boys were sometimes found carrying 
heavy pails of tomatoes over wet and slippery floors from the scald- 
ing machines to the peelers, or lifting and emptying heavy pails 
of tomato waste. Where crops other than tomatoes are handled, 
children may be employed in husking, sorting and trimming corn, 
in snipping beans, in picking over peas shelled by machine, and in 
cleaning, sorting, and inspecting fruit. They are also engaged on a 
variety of miscellaneous jobs— 

Inspecting cans ‘‘on the line,’’ removing cans from the closing machine and 
piling them in crates, trucking and carrying crates, boxes and filled cans in ware- 
houses, labeling cans, making boxes, and stamping boxes are only some of the 


innumerable kinds of general work common to all canneries, in which boys, 
and to some extent girls, are employed. 


1 U. 8; Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 198: Children in fruit and vegetable 
canneries—a survey in seven States, by Ellen Nathalie Matthews. Washington, 1930. 
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Hours and Working Conditions 


In sotn of these respects there was ground for serious crit :cism 
Hours are wregular, depending on the time of day the prodiice js 
delivered and the quantity to be canned, the quantity, in tun 
depending on the ripening of the crop, which in its turn is affocted 
by the weather and other factors. A breakdown in the machinery 
may cause a day or more of complete idleness, followed by speeding 
up and long hours. A cannery may operate day and night for par 
of a week, and be on short time, or even maasieaaie closed, for an. 
other part. In nearly all the canneries visited, the full-time day was 
accadiie to the statement of the managers, at least 10 hours, and 
in many it was 12 or more. 

Except in Wisconsin and some New York canneries, children usually worked 
as long hours as adults. More than two-thirds (69 per cent) of the 3,156 in the 
six States in the survey in which comparable information on hours was obi «ined 
had worked 10 hours or more, and more than one-fifth (22 per cent) had worked 
12 hours or more. Nearly two-fifths (37 per cent) had worked at night (that is, 
between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m.). 

Working conditions varied widely. In some of the large canneries 
handling a variety of products and working for a large part of the 
year, conditions were equal to those in any up-to-date factory, but 
the small, country canneries, handling only one or two crops and 
operating perhaps only a few weeks during the year, are in some 
cases little more than sheds, with few or no conveniences to make 
matters easier for the workers. Wet floors and tables sloppy from 
water and juice, steam and heat in poorly ventilated work. 
rooms, dangerous stairways, constant standing, and poor sanitation 
are cited as some of the objectionable conditions frequently observed. 
Another set of disadvantageous conditions to which children are 
exposed was found in connection with the camps in which migratory 
labor was usually housed. As in the case of the canneries themselves, 
these varied from excellent to wholly objectionable. 


Illegal Employment of Children 


THREE leading violations of child labor laws were found—the em- 
ployment of children under the legal age, employment of children for 
illegally long hours or at prohibited hours, as in night work, and the 
employment of children without work certificates. The employment 
of children under the legal age is very common, and is in part dis to 
the fact that canneries wail fowibiaety exempted from compliance with 
the age features of the child labor laws. Where these exemptions 
have been removed, employers are often ignorant of the change, and 
in small and isolated country communities little care has been taken 
to exclude those under the legal working age. In all, 1,127 children 
under 14 were found at work in the canneries surveyed, and of these, 


- 882 (78 per cent) were under the legal working age of the States in 


which they were found. The States differed widely in this respect, 
the employment of too young children being most prevalent where 
the egg aci of importing migratory labor is common. 

The employment of children for illegally long hours was the «om- 


monest form of law violation encountered. Owing to the irregul:rity 
of work, it is almost impossible to enforce hour legislation in cann«ries 
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unless each plant is required to keep exact records of the hours 
worked by minors each day. Wisconsin is the only State included 
‘n the survey which required such a record. 

The employment of children without the certificate of age required 
by law was common, no certificates being on file for half the minors 
of certificate age found at work, including those aged 16 and 17 as 
well as those under 16. Moreover, in @ number of cases serious de- 
fects were found in the certificates filed, the gravest of these being 
arrors in the date of birth. A well-administered employment certifi- 
cate system is cor sidered basic to the enforcement of the child labor 
law in canneries, and a number of suggestions are made for rendering 
sich a system easy and convenient for the employers and the chil- 
dren, and effective from the standpoint of the enforcing agency. 

Other suggestions for the improvement of conditions are that the 
more advanced legal standards of construction and sanitation already 
required for manufacturing establishments should be more generally 
applied to food-packing establishments, that the seating of girls and 
women at work should be given more attention, that some State 
agency should have authority to make and enforce regulations con- 
cerning the construction of buildings in labor camps and the sanita- 
tion of buildings and grounds and that attention should be given to 
the matter of providing proper care in labor camps for the children 
too young to work in the canneries. : 
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Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1928 


fp report of the United States Bureau of Mines on quarry acci- 
dents in the United States during the calendar year 1928. just 
published as its Bulletin No. 325, states that the death rate from 
accidents in the quarrying industry as a whole in 1928 was the lowest 
ever recorded and the injury rate was lower than for any other year 
for which complete and trustworthy figures are available. The death 
rate per 1,000 300-day workers was 1.46 as compared with 1.13 in 
1927, a reduction of 10 per cent, and the injury rate was 129.95 as 
compared with 162.92 in 1927, a reduction of 20 per cent. 

The actual number of men killed by accidents was 119, or 16 fewer 
than in 1927, and the number of injuries was 10,568, a decrease of 
2,891. Seventy-seven of the fatalities and 6,297 of the nonfatal 
injuries resulted from accidents inside the quarries. 

The estimated average number of days lost per accident in 1928 was 
110 as against 92 in 1927. 

Volume of employment was about the same as in 1927, the number 
of men employed in 1928 being 89,667 and in 1927, 91,517; man-days 
of labor performed totaled 24,397,377 in 1928 and 24,782,561 in 1{)27. 

Table 1 shows number of men employed, and number of men killed 
and injured at all quarries, by 5-year periods, 1911 to 1925, and by 
years from 1926 to 1928: 


TaBLE 1.—-EMPLOYMENT, NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, AND FATAL AND NON. 
FATAL ACCIDENT RATES IN QUARRIES, 1911 TO 1928 








Men employed Number killed Number injure: 





Per 
Equiva- 1,000 
lent in 300- 

300-day da 
workers work- 
ers 





1911-1915 (average 7, 437 
1916-1920 Sosune 11, 161 
— average f > 247 

q 13, 201 
13, 459 


’ 


























The death and injury rates per thousand 300-day workers from ::«'- 
dents inside the quarries'in 1928 were 1.99 and 162, respectivel) , is 
corer with corresponding rates of 2.39 and 194 in 1927. For 
accidents outside the quarries the fatality rate was 0.99 and the injury 


rate 100, as against corresponding rates of 0.87 and 132 in 1927. 
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Tle principal causes of fatal accidents inside the quarries were 
falls or slides of rock or overburden, falls of persons, machinery, 
explosives, and haulage, in the order listed. Handling of rock at the 
quarry face was responsible for the largest number of nonfatal injuries 
inside the quarries, the next most frequent causes being flying objects, 
falls or slides of rock or overburden, haulage, machinery, falls of 
persons, and falling objects. The main causes of fatalities outside 
the quarries—at stone crushers, cement mills, limekilns, rock-dressing 
plants, ete.—were machinery, haulage, falls of persons, burns, and 
electricity, and of nonfatal injuries, flying objects, machinery, falling 
objects, falls of persons, nandling of rock, and haulage. 

A comparison of fatality rates for quarries, metal mines, coal 
mines, and for the quarries and mines together, in the years 1911 to 
1928, is given in Table 2, which shows the number of workers, reduced 
to a 300-day basis, and the fatality rates per thousand 300-day 
workers: 


TaBLE 2.—COMPARISON OF FATALITY RATES FOR QUARRIES, METAL MINES, AND 
COAL MINES, 1911 TO 1928 




















: ae : . NS Total, quarries and 
Quarries fetal mines Coal mines mines 
Year Fatality Fatality Fatality Fatality 
Number | rate per | Number | rate per | Number | rate per | Number | rate per 
of 300-day 1,000 of 300-day 1,000 of 300-day 1,000 of 300-day 1,000 

workers 300-day workers 300-day workers 300-day workers 300-day 

workers workers workers workers 
Wii... 84, 417 2. 23 156, 089 4. 45 534, 122 4. 97 774, 628 4. 57 
(oT PE 93, 837 2. 27 161, 662 4.09 541, 997 4. 46 797, 496 4.13 
| Rees SEE 87, 141 2. 10 183, 593 3. 72 593, 131 4.70 , 865 4. 23 
1914_ ae 68, 187 2. 64 142, 619 3. 92 526, 598 4. 66 737, 404 4. 33 
ee 82, 447 1. 80 141, 987 3. 89 511, 598 4. 44 736, 042 4.04 
ete 76, 457 2. 26 192, 455 3. 62 565, 766 3. 93 834, 678 3. 71 
Wit. ce 71, 525 1.83 192, 085 4.44 634, 666 4, 25 898, 276 4.10 
1918 59, 285 2. 11 181, 006 3. 57 654, 973 3. 94 895, 264 3. 74 
Ms So55 63, 794 1. 93 134, 871 3. 47 542, 217 4.27 740, 882 3. 93 
RP ae 77, 089 2. 31 134, 540 3. 16 601, 283 3. 78 812, 912 3. 54 
_ ae 59, 958 | 2. 00 74, 510 3. 09 474, 529 4. 20 , 997 3. 85 
eee 68, 861 1. 92 97, 138 3. 54 405, 056 4. 89 571, 055 4. 30 
Se: 85, 153 1. 68 121, 866 3. 01 560, 646 4. 38 767, 665 3. 87 
RS 84, 426 1. 63 119, 113 3. 51 499, 896 4.79 703, 435 4. 20 
— OOS: 83, 487 1. 78 123, 908 2. 99 480, 227 4. 65 687, 622 4.01 
ee. 82, 361 1. 87 123, 776 3. 47 559, 426 4. D 765, 563 4.05 
OE 82, 609 1. 63 113, 447 3. 10 503, 065 4. 43 699, 121 3. 89 
ATE 81, 325 1. 46 109, 345 2. 50 468, 680 4. 64 659, 3. 89 
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Accidents and Coal Production in Illinois, 1929 


_—. accent statement, taken from the forty-eight], eos) 
] 


report of Illinois, for the year ended December 31, 1929, ; tied 


by the Department of Mines and Minerals of that State, show: the 
coal production and the accidents in coal mining in that State. 


Number of mines operated: 
Shipping mines 200 
Local mines 603 





Shipping mines 59, 075, 995 
Local mines 2, 051, 764 





61, 127, 759 
Average days worked: 
Shipping mines 162 
Local mines 125 
Number of persons employed: 
Shipping mines 54, 721 
Local mines_ 3, 875 





58, 596 





Number of workers killed 109 
Number injured (involving loss of 7 days or more) --- 6, 621 
Tons mined— 
Per death 
Per injury 
Number employed per life lost 
Number killed per 1,000 employed 
Number injured per 1,000 employed 
Number of mines using open lights 
Number of mines using closed lights 
Number of mines rock-dusted 
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Prevalence of Tuberculosis in Industry 


N ARTICLE on the prevalence of tuberculosis among industrial 
workers in the Statistical Bulletin, July, 1930, published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., summarizes a paper by Dr. A. J. 
Lanza and Mr. R. J. Vane, presented at the Industrial Hygiene 
Conference, Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, April 25, 1930. 

Tuberculosis in industry presents two phases, the report states, 
which are based on causal factors which are entirely distinct although 
at times oveflapping. One factor is the general prevalence of tuber- 
culosis among industrial workers which results from their social- 
economic status and the other is the tuberculosis which results from 
a specific occupational hazard. 

Comparison of mortality rates of three classes of the population, 
all white males, shows that the insured group of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. industrial policyholders has the poorest showing in 
regard to the prevalence of tuberculosis. This group represents the 
least favorable economic stratum, while of the two other groups the 
ordinary policyholders represent the highest, with sma in the 
general population of the registration States coming in between and 
including both classes. The tuberculosis death rates for males in the 
registration area are lower than those for insured males in the in- 
dustrial group at every age period except 65 to 74 years. in the age 
group 15 to 19 years the rate for the industrial group is 18 per cent 
higher than for males in the registration States, becoming proges- 
sively worse at each succeeding age period up to 45 to 54 years. The 
industrial group is at an even greater disadvantage when their rates 
are compared with those for males insured in the ordinary depart- 


/ment, the industrial death rate from tuberculosis in the age group 


45 to 54 years being three and one-third times that for males in the 
ordinary group. 

The wide variations in the death rates of these classes can not be 
explained altogether by differences in economic position, as the effects 
of specific industrial hazards are also present. The rates for women 
are particularly unfavorable for the early age groups—the time of 
employment and maternity. For females in the industrial group in 
the age period 15 to 19 the tuberculosis death rate is two and one-fifth 
times that for males in the same group, while from 20 to 24 years it is 
50 percent higher. After the age of 25 the rate for women begins to 
decline while that for males increases, and at the age period 45 to 54 
years, the period of maximum difference, the male rate is three and 
one-third times the female rate. 

Analysis of the mortality rates on the basis of occupation is more 
difficult owing to the fact that statistics on occupational mortality 
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are meager. An analysis of occupational mortality of white p. rson. 
insured under ordinary policies ($1,000 or more) was made, ho\ oye; 
by 12 of the largest insurance companies during the years 1915 1426 
This report gives, for a large number of selected occupation-, th 
number of life-years exposed, grouped by age into two broa:! av 
groups, 15 to 39, and 40 years and over; and the actual num| ier of 
deaths from tuberculosis under each occupation is compared wit): the 
number of deaths which would have been expected on the b:-is oj 
death rates prevailing among standard lives of the same ages. The 

eatest hazard was shown by these figures to be presented }\ the 
ead and zinc mining industry, these miners having a tuberc iilosis 
mortality 8 times as great as among ‘“‘standard” lives. The harm. 
ful effect of silica dust is shown by the fact that the highest ratios 
of actual to expected deaths were—underground lead and zine miners, 
1,800 per cent; granite and sandstone cutters, 941 per cent; copper 
miners, 889 per cent; and gold and silver miners, 818 percent. Ti: her- 
culosis was responsible for one-half of all the deaths of lead and zinc 
miners, 29 per cent of the deaths of copper miners, and 20 per cent of 
those of gold and silver miners. Iron miners, who are but slivhtly 
exposed to silica dust, had a ratio of actual to expected deaths of 267 
per cent and the ratio among quarry workers was 259 per cent. 
Although it was impracticable to separate the granite quarries {rom 
the limestone quarries, it was considered that there was no doubt 
that the figures would show an excessive rate among the workers in 
granite quarries as this was clearly indicated by the difference in thie 
mortality ratios for the granite and sandstone cutters and the marble 
and limestone cutters. The ratio of actual to expected deaths among 
the former was 941 per cent or 16 deaths to 1.7 expected deaths, 
while among the latter the ratio was only 300 per cent or 3 actual 
to 1 expected death. 

These figures ate evidence of the fact that the most outstanding 
industrial hazard from the standpoint of tuberculosis is inorganic dust, 
of which silica dust is the most harmful. The report states that the 
exact nature of the changes which silica causes in the pulmonary 
tissue and its extraordinary relationship to tuberculosis are unknown 
and that “when we know why a silica-dusted lung becomes tiiber- 
culous we shall probably know a great deal more about tubercu!osis 
than we do at present.” 

Other occupations which offer exposure to silica dust are grinding, 
in which the ratio of actual to expected deaths from tuberculosis was 
206 per cent, or 7 deaths to 3.4 expected, and certain foundry oc«ipa- 
tions. In the foundry industry, although there was a high rate for 
tuberculosis, the extreme rates were found for influenza and pnewmo- 
nia but the dust is considered to be a factor in the nontubercuous 
respiratory disease rate. 

mong other occupations in which exposure to dust was not ‘0 
great farmers and farm laborers were found to have the lowest r:ites, 
80 and 65 per cent, respectively, while the high rates of others suc|: as 
laborers (298 per cent), porters (400 per cent), longshoremen | 3()( 
per cent), cooks (248 per cent), and servants (174 per cent) are 
pre noogs to be due largely to the social-economic status of such 
workers. 
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Cost of Medical Care 


STUDY ! of the costs of medical care in workingmen’s families 
was made during 1929 gt: | several thousand industrial 
policyholders in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. as a contribu- 
tion to the work of the committee on the cost of medical care. The 
study, which was carried out by the visiting nurses employed by the 
company, included reports from 3,281 families, consisting of 17,129 
persons, and covered the questions of the amounts spent by a working- 
man’s family for sickness and care of the teeth and eyes as well as the 
proportion of the expenditures paid to the doctor and for medicines, 
nurses, hospital care, and operations. The fact that the company 
extends a visiting-nurse service to its industrial policyholders made it 
possible to secure the detailed information from a comparatively large 
oToup. 
: The survey was begun in January, 1929, and was continued for six 
months. The nurses called upon families located in the industrial 
centers of practically every State and distributed schedules in the 
form of calendars, on which the policyholders were requested to keep 
a careful record of all medical expenditures for each day over a 
period of six months. Each family was instructed by the nurses as. 
to tne manner of filling out the schedule and each family was revisited 
every month in order to keep up the interest in the study and also to 
assist in keeping the records accurately. 

The total expenditures for medical care of the 3,281 families sched- 
uled amounted to $230,907—an average of $70 for each family for the 
six months’ period, or at the rate of $140 per year. Some expense for 
medical care was incurred by nearly every family, only 198 families 
reporting no such expenditure. The sums paid out by the individual 
families, however, naturally showed a wide variation. Forty per cent 
of the total number of families spent less than $25, and 20 per cent 
each spent from $25 to $50 and from $50 to $100. Eighty per cent of 
the total number of families, therefore, spent less than $100 each for 
medical care during the six months. Of the 20 per cent at the other 
end of the scale, 38, or 1 per cent of the total number, expended $500 
and over, and in one case the expenditure amounted to over $1,000. 
Ninety-one, or 3 per cent, of the families spent from $300 to $500; 
135, or 4 per cent, spent from $200 to $300; and 397, or 12 per cent, 
spent from $100 to $200. In the majority of families the expenditures 
were not large enough to prove a severe handicap, but on the com- 
paratively small group of families which bore the major part of the ex- 
pense the burden was excessive and must have been a serious handicap. 

The analysis of the distribution of expenditures by type of service 
shows, as would be expected, that the largest share of the money paid 
out went toward doctors’ fees. This amounted to $98,359, or 43 


} per cent of the total, while medicines and hospital care amounted in 


each case to approximately $29,000, or nearly 13 per cent each, and 
the cost of operations to $15,779, or approximately 7 per cent of the 
total expenditure. Dental care and the services of the oculist took 
7.9 per cent and 2.1 per cent, respectively, of the total. While these 
figures show the aggregate amounts spent for the different items they 
do not show the burden placed upon single families. Fees for opera- 





1 Frankel, Lee K.: Cost of Medical Care. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Press [19307]. 
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tions, for example, totaled $15,779, but this was borne by 212 fa:nilies 
at an average cost of $74 each, while among the families employii « the 
services of a dentist the average cost was $18. These figures also 
represent averages, it is rover out, and in many individual «ages 

for the various services were considerably 


the expenditures incurre 
greater. 

The amounts spent per person vary directly with the number of 
persons in the family. Persons living alone spent on the average 
more than $75; in families composed of two the average per individual 
was $41; in families of three the individual expense was $23, the 
amount spent per person decreasing with each addition to the number 
in the family until in families of nine or more an average of less than 
$7 was spent per person. The families represented in this study are 
of the industrial classes and maintain similar standards of living. |t 
is therefore evident, the report states, ‘that persons in larger families 
suffer a distinct disadvantage when it becomes necessary to apply for 
proper medical care. They are unable to pay very much for the 
care of teeth, eyes, and for sickness generally and consequently are 
apt to forego these treatments when they are required.” 


Acute Effects of Exposure of Animals to Ethyl Benzene Vapors ' 


STUDY of the effects on guinea pigs of exposure to the vapors of 
ethyl benzene, one of the new commercial organic compounds, 
has been made by the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Ethyl benzene is a colorless liquid with a pungent order, the vapor 
of which is nearly four times heavier than air. It is used principally 
as an antiknock fluid, especially for airplane fuel; in the synthesis of 
styrols for the styrol type of resins; as a general solvent, especially 
for paraffin waxes; and for “spotting” in the making of cellulose 
acetate silks. It is also used to some extent as a lacquer diluent. 

The test of the toxicity of ethyl benzene, which was carried out 
with guinea pigs under carefully controlled conditions, dealt only 
with the acute effects produced by a single exposure, the experiments 
being planned to give information relative to the concentrations and 
periods of exposure producing varying degrees of response. In the 
order of occurrence the symptoms were eye and nose irritation; 
apparent vertigo; static and motor ataxia; apparent unconsciousness: 
tremor of extremities; rapid, jerky respiration, becoming shallow «nd 
finally slow and gasping and ending in death. 

Exposure of the animals to 1 per cent of the vapor caused these 
symptoms and death in from two to three hours; 0.5 per cent caused 
all the symptoms up to and including tremor of extremities during or 
after an exposure of eight hours, but did not cause respiratory «is- 
turbances and death; 0.2 per cent caused all the symptoms up to and 
——- ataxia in eight hours; and 0.1 per cent seinen the same 
period of exposure caused only symptoms of eye irritation. 

Examination of the animals dying as a result of exposure or killed 
after certain periods of exposure showed congestion of the brain «nd 
congestion and edema of the lungs, which were most severe for ‘he 





1 United States. Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, May 30, 1930. Response of : ine# 
pigs to ethyi benzene vapors, by W. P. Yant and others, pp. 1241-1250. 
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exposures to 1 per cent concentration of vapor till death ensued. 
A slighter degree of congestion was found in the animals killed after 
exposure to 0.5 per cent and still less in those exposed to 0.2 per cent. 
No changes of this type were found in those exposed to 0.1 per cent 
of vapor in eight hours. The degree of pathological changes in- 
creased in severity with increase in the period of exposure to a given 
concentration of vapor, but the severity of the symptoms decreased 
during the 4-day period of observation following exposure and was 
absent in most cases after eight days. 

From the experiments it appears that ethyl benzene, from the 
standpoint of acute poisoning produced by a single exposure, is 
slightly less toxic than gasoline and benzene in high concentrations 
and practically the same as that of gasoline and benzene in moderate 
and low concentrations. The vapors of ethyl benzene were found to 
be irritating to the eyes and upper respiratory passages when not 
enough vapor was present to cause serious symptoms. Also, other 
warning symptoms such as vertigo appear in advance of serious symp- 
toms and concentrations of vapor which cause injury in 30 to 60 
minutes or less are intolerable to breathe. 


a a 


Physiological Response of Animals to ‘‘Cellosolve’’ Vapor 


REPORT ! on the acute response of guinea pigs to the vapor of 

‘“‘Cellosolve’’ (mono-ethyl ether of ethylene glycol) has been 
made by the United States Bureau of Mines. This study forms one 
of a series on the effects of new commercial organic compounds which 
are being made with a view to evaluating the hazards of compounds 
which have recently become, or promise to become, of important 
domestic and industrial use. 

The principal use of ‘‘Cellosolve”’ is as a solvent for nitrocellulose 
and resins in the manufacture of lacquers and lacquer thinners, being 
used mainly in making the so-called odorless lacquers for both house- 
hold and industrial use. The pure liquid compound, for which 
“Cellosolve’”’ is the trade name, has a boiling point of 134.8° C. 
(274.6° F.). The vapors are approximately three times heavier than 
air. 

In the study the effect on guinea pigs of exposure to different degrees 
of concentration of the Cellosolve vapor was determined. Because of 
its comparatively low vapor pressure, the highest concentration which 
could be obtained at room temperature was 0.6 per cent by volume. 
The effects of only a single exposure were noted, so that the results do 
not apply to the possible effects of repeated exposures. It was 
impossible to obtain lethal conditions with the usual exposure of 6 
or 8 hours to air saturated with Cellosolve vapor at room temperature, 
and the exposures, therefore, were for varying periods up to 24 hours. 

The spreptome resulting from 16 to 24 hours’ exposure to air 
saturated with the vapor (0.6 per cent by volume) were inactivity, 
weakness, dyspnea, and death. This percentage caused death at the 
end of 24 hours. Exposure to 0.3 per cent for 24 hours caused death. 
in 24 hours following exposure, and exposure to 0.6 per cent for 10 





' United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, June 27, 1930. Acute response of guinea 
bigs to “* Cellosolve”’ vapor, by C. P. Waite and others, pp. 1459-1466. 
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hours and to 0.3 per cent and 0.1 per cent for 18 hours caused «cca. 
sional death in from 1 to 8 days following exposure. 

Among the animals dying during or soon after the exposure the 

rincipal pathological findings were congestion and edema 0: the 
ungs, distention of the stomach with numerous reddish-brown <)ots 
scattered over the mucous membrane; and congestion of the kidney. 
In animals dying 24 hours after exposure congestion and edema were 
the principal findings; and in those dying after three days, broncho- 
pneumonia. 

In regard to the possible harmful-effects of the exposure of work :nen 
to the vapor, the report states that air saturated with Cellosolve at 
ordinary room temperatures has a disagreeable odor and also prod ices 
moderate eye irritation. Since these effects give sufficient warning 
of the presence of the vapor it is believed that acute poisoning should 
not occur. Although no indications were ervek that suggested 
the possibility of chronic poisoning from this solvent, it is pointed 
out that in the use of new substances it is always advisable to reduce 
the exposure to a minimum and to have workmen, unavoidably 
sineiels given complete physical examinations at regular intervals, 
Practically all organic vapors are toxic and present potential health 
hazards and there is much still to be learned about the effects of 
repeated exposure to relatively small amounts. 


Occupational Diseases Investigated in Massachusetts in 1929! 


HERE were 554 cases of occupational diseases investigated in 
Massachusetts during 1929, according to a report for that year 
by the division of industrial safety. The majority of the cases and 
all of the eight fatalities occurred among men, only 61 cases being 
reported among women. Lead poisoning and gas and fume poisoning 
each resulted in one fatality and there was one death from pneumo- 
coniosis, two from tuberculosis, and three from anthrax. 
The following table shows the number of investigated cases of 
occupational disease, by cause: 


CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE INVESTIGATED IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 192 








Number of cases Number of cases 


Male Female Total 














l poisoni 
zo) ng 
All other 


























3 Including 3 fatal cases. 3 Including 2 fatal cases. 


The number of diseases listed as occupational is limited by the {act 
that the workmen’s compensation act of Massachusetts does noi, in 


— 





1 Massachusetts. Department of Labor.and Industties.. Report for‘ thie yéar ending Nov. 30. 192. 
Boston, 1930, pp. 35-51. ; 
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terms, include occupational disease. Industrial injuries have been 
held by numerous court decisions to include any injury, damage or 
harin, or disease which arises out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment, Which causes incapacity for work and takes from the employee 
his ability to earn wages. A recent decision, however, stated that 
simple disease resulting from employment affords no ground for 
recovery under the workmen’s compensation act, but that the disease 
must also be a personal injury within the meaning of the act. The 
statutes require that such cases be i pom by the employer to the 
department of industrial accidents and it is these reports which form 
the basis of the investigation. 

The industries in which the reported cases occurred were as follows: 
Textile, 113 cases; tannery, 71; shoe manufacturing, 51; rubber, 35; 
metal trades, 35; foundry, 23; printing, 20; chemical manufacturing, 
20; electrical, 20; construction, 22; paper mills, 11; storage battery 
manufacturing, 15; painters, 10; garages, 8; lumber, 8; granite, 4; 
brake lining manufacturing, 9; electroplating, 6; mercantile, 13; and 
miscellaneous, 60. 

Investigation of the causes showed in numerous instances that 
working conditions and equipment were at fault. To prevent the 
recurrence of similar cases, improvement was made in the exhaust 
systems in many factories. Other improvements included better 
ventilation of workrooms; provision of suitable washing facilities, in 
some instances with hot and cold water dnd shower baths; provision, 
where necessary, of respirators; goggles, masks, wooden shoes, rubber 
aprons, rubber gloves, etc.; installation of first-aid rooms or equip- 
ment; and provision of suitable eating places. 

The importance of skin affections as a cause of disability is shown 
by the fact that more than 60 per cent of the cases reported were cases 
of dermatitis. Nearly all of these injuries were caused by contact 
with irritant dusts, acids, or chemicals used in the process of manu- 
facture. The number of cases of anthrax was larger than in any other 
year since 1920. Nine of the twelve cases occurred in tanneries, while 
of the three remaining, one man was employed as a truck driver, one 
as a wool opener in a textile mill, and the third was a laboratory 
worker. 

An investigation was made of sanitary conditions in tanneries and 
leather-finishing establishments. The survey covered a total of 134 
plants with more than 12,000 employees. Workrooms, materials 
handled, and working conditions were examined by inspectors having 
medical training. Advice was given to the managers of these plants 
as to methods to be followed in controlling the exposures in employ- 
ment, and employees were instructed in proper safety and sanitary 
precautions and were advised to seek prompt medical attention at 
the appearance of lesions and other skin disturbances. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





California Labor Law Held Applicable to Miniature Golf 
Courses 


ie THE report of the California Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions to the governor’s council, dated July 29 and 30, 19:30, 4 
section is devoted to the subject of miniature golf courses and some 
of the problems which have arisen since the advent of this new form 
of pastime in the United States. Relative to workmen’s compensa- 
tion coverage, the report states that— 

It is illegal, and the penalties are heavy, for residents of California to enter this 


new industry without taking out workmen’s compensation insurance for em- 
ployees, and this is necessary even if there is only one boy on the pay roll. 


Under the California workmen’s compensation law, all private 
employments are covered (with the exception of casual employees 
and those not engaged in the course of the employer’s business, farm 
or stock-raising iy domestic service, and deputy clerks, deputy 
sheriffs, or deputy constables serving without remuneration). There- 
fore all employees engaged in miniature golf courses in California are 
subject to the act. 

For the benefit of golf-course owners and others, the California 
State Department of Industrial Relations summarizes the child 
labor law as applicable to miniature golf courses as follows: 


Boys under 10 years of age and girls under 18 years of age may not be employed 
in occupations pursued in any street or public place; except in cities whose 
population is less than 23,000, according to the latest Federal census. Minors 
under 18 may not be employed in any occupation between the hours of 10 p. m. 
and 5a.m. Minors under 18 may not be employed in excess of 8 hours per day 
or 48 hours per week; their time of work outside of school hours, when added to 
the time such minors are required to attend school, may not exceed 8 hours in 
any one day. All minors under 18, who are not high-school graduates, must 
have permits to work when the public schools are in session. Minors under 16 
must also have vacation permits to work during the regular public-school vaca- 
tion periods. 


_oow 
—— 





New York Safety Law for Window Cleaners 


a (ch. 605) enacted by the New York State Legislature which 
became effective on July 1, 1930, requires the installation of 
safety devices for the protection of persons ee of public 
buildings. In the definition of public buildings the law includes all 


buildings, except those of one story and —' houses less than 


three stories high, or occupied by less than three families. Chayter 
605 of the Acts of 1930 therefore amends section 2 of chapter 50 of 
the Acts of 1921 (ch. 31, Consol. Laws) by adding a new subdivision 
(13) reading as follows: 


13. ‘Public building” shall include a factory building, an office buildins, 4 
mercantile building, a hotel building, a theater building, a warehouse buildig, 
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an apartment building, a State or municipal building, a school, a college or uni- 
yersity building, a building containing a place of public assembly maintained or 
jeased for pecuniary gain, or any other building more than one story high except 
g dwelling house less than three stories high or occupied by less than three 


families. 


Tv provide for the protection of window cleaners, chapter 50 of the 
Acts of 1921 (ch. 31, Consol. Laws) is amended by adding a new 
section (202) to read as follows: 


202. Protection of persons engaged at window cleaning.—The owner, lessee, 
agent, manager, or superintendent in charge of a public building shall not require 
nor permit any window in such building to be cleaned from the outside unless 
means are provided to enable such work to be done in a safe manner. A person 
engaged at cleaning windows of a public building from the outside shall use the 
safety devices provided for his protection. 

The industrial board may make rules supplemental to this section by designat- 
ing safety devices of an approved type and strength to be installed on public 
buildings or to be worn by window cleaners or both, but the absence of any such 
rules shall not relieve any person from the responsibility placed upon him by 
this section. 





—_— ~~ 
— — 


New York Labor Law Held Applicable to Grade-Crossing Elim- 
ination Work 


Bi. CHAPTER 804, adopted at the recent 1930 New York State 
legislature, the stupendous project for the elimination of grade 
crossings in that State was declared to be a public work, and, as such, 
subject to that part of the labor law (art. 8) limiting the hours of 
mechanics and workmen to eight hours. Every contract for each 
and every grade-crossing elimination project must not only provide 
for the 8-hour day but must contain a clause calling for the payment 
of the prevailing rate of wages. 

An opinion of the State attorney general, dated June 2, 1930, holds 
that the act is applicable also to the construction of new streets or 
highways across existing railroads and to any alteration or replace- 
ment of existing crossing structures. The act does not apply, the 
attorney general points out, to contracts entered into prior to April 
25, 1930 (the effective date of the act), but such contracts may be 
modified by mutual consent. 

The provisions of the new article (8—A) relative to the hours of 
labor, prevailing rate of wages, and enforcement of the law, are in 
part as follows: 

Sec. 225. Hours of labor on work of elimination of grade crossings— * * * 
and every contract for such elimination work hereafter entered into shall contain 
a stipulation that no laborer, workman, or mechanic in the employ of the con- 
tractor, subeontractor, or other person doing or contracting to do the whole or 
a part of the work contemplated by the contract shall be permitted or required 
to work more than eight hours in any one calendar day except in cases of extra- 
ordinary emergency caused by fire, flood, or danger to life or property. No such 
person shall be employed more than eight hours in any day except in such 
emergency. 

_Sec. 226. Wages: Prevailing rate——The wages to be paid for a day’s work of 
eight hours as referred to hereinbefore, to laborers, workmen, or mechanics upon 
such publie works shall be not less than the prevailing rate for a day’s work in 
the same trade or occupation in the locality within the State where such public. 
work on, about, or in connection with which such labor is performed in its final 
or completed form is to be situated, erected, or used and shall be paid in cash. 
Every contract for such elimination work, hereafter entered into, shall contain 
4 provision that each laborer, workman, or mechanic employed by a contractor, 
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subcontractor, or other person about or upon such public work, shall |, paid 
the wages herein provided. 

Src. 227. Enforcement, violations, etc—The procedure for ascertaining :\,(j de- 
termining the hours of labor and the prevailing rate of wage shall be as pre ribed 
by section 220 of this chapter, except that the ‘‘fiscal officer,’”’ referred to | herein 
shall in every instance, for the purposes of this article be the State ind stig] 
commissioner. * * * 

When an order of the industrial commissioner has been made, any person or 
corporation that willfully refuses thereafter to pay the prevailing rate of Wages 
determined by said order or willfully employs on such public work, laborers 
workmen, or mechanics more than the hours per day determined by such: order 
until such order has been changed by the industrial commissioner or |)y the 
court after adjudication upon the merits, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor anq 
upon conviction shall be punished, for a first offense by a fine of $500 or by 
imprisonment for not more than 30 days, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment; for a second offense by a fine of $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 90 days or by both such fine and imprisonment, and after conviction of g 
second offense no such person or corporation shall be entitled to receive any 
sum of money nor shall any officer, agent, or employee of the State or of a mu- 
nicipal corporation or of a board or commission appointed pursuant to law pay 
the same or authorize its payment from the funds under his charge or contro] 
to any such person or corporation or to any other person or corporation for or 
on account of work done upon any such contract. 


Lump-sum Payment Held to be Contrary to Policy of Work- 
men’s Compensation Law in Rhode Island 


HE Supreme Court of Rhode Island in a recent opinion held that 
it was coal the policy of the workmen’s compensation act to 
n 


pay a dependent a lump sum when that person had no definite use for 
it. (Bacon v. United Electric Rys. Co., 150 Atl. 818.) This case 
arose in a lower State court of Rhode Island, when the widow of a 
deceased workman petitioned for a commutation of weekly payments 
to a lump sum. 

In November, 1928, the United Electric Railways Co. of Rhode 
Island entered into an agreement with the wife of a deceased employee 
of the company for the payment of weekly compensation of $1() for 
a period of 300 weeks, as provided in the State workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. The company continued the payments until the widow 
filed the petition for the lump sum on Janu 13, 1930. The tral 
court, upon hearing the parties, entered a decree commuting the 
weekly payments to a lump sum of $2,055.86. The railroad company 
thereupon appealed to the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, contend- 
ing that the trial court did not have authority to do this without mak- 
ing some provision for the reimbursement of the company in the event 
that the widow died or remarried during the statutory period. It also 
contended that there was no evidence that the commutation of the 
payment would be for the best interest of the widow. Reliance on 
the payment of the lump sum was based on section 25, Article 11, of 
chapter 92 of the General Laws of Rhode Island for 1923, in which 
ii was provided: ! . 

in case payments have continued for not less than six months either party 
may, upon due notice to the other party, petition the superior court for an order 
commuting the future payments to a lump sum. Such petition shall be con- 


sidered by the superior court and may be summarily ted where it is shown to 
aré.. -sum-in.tlieu. of future 


‘of of. ~ 
weekly payments will be for the best interest of the person or persons receiving 
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or dependent upon such compensation, or that the continuance of weekly pay- 
ments will, as compared with lump-sum payments, entail undue expense or undue 
hardship upon the employer liable therefor, or that the person entitled to com- 
pens: tion has removed or is about to remove from the United States. 

From the facts in the case it was shown that the widow desired to 
move to Nova Scotia and care for an aunt who resided there. For 
her services she was to receive some compensation in addition to 
board and room, and she averred that she could live on the weekly 
payments of $10. She owed four or five hundred dollars which she 
was desirous of paying, but for the money remaining after the pay- 
ment of her debts she had no definite use, and intended to put it away. 

The Rhode Island Supreme Court, after citing two cases ! decided 
in other jurisdictions, held that the commutation should not be made 
merely because the person receiving compensation had a desire to pay 
debts. 

The widow (as it was admitted during the trial of the case), the 
court said, could without inconvenience ‘‘receive the payments 
periodically when living in Nova Scotia as she does now while residing 
in Massachusetts.” 

Continuing, the court pointed out that it was against the policy 
of the statute ‘‘to pay to a dependent a considerable amount of money 
in a lump sum when the dependent has no definite use for the same. 
The authorities agree that only exceptional circumstances can justify 
a departure from the general rule of periodical payments of compen- 
sation. (Sangamon Mining Co. v. Industrial Com., 315 Ill. 532, 146 
N. E. 492; Becker v. Taylor & Co., 217 App. Div. 414, 216 N. Y. S. 
625.) There was no evidence upon which a decree for commutation 
could be validly based.’ 

The supreme court therefore affirmed the appeal of the railroad 
company and reversed the decision of the lower court. 


wow 
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Laws Relating to the Saturday Half Holiday 


N APPROXIMATELY 25 per cent of the States, Saturday after- 
noon has been made a legal holiday. In most instances the law 

applies only to public offices, but in others it includes “all purposes 
whatsoever.”” Few, if any, of the States have enacted provisions for 
the effective enforcement of the law. The granting of a Saturday 
half holiday in general in private employments may be said to be due 
to voluntary action of the employers. though the practice of short- 
ening the hours of labor on Saturday is more prevalent during the 
summer months than during the winter, in many companies the em- 
ployees, especially the clerical workers, have the Saturday half holiday 
the year round. 

In the following table the laws of the several States applying to 
Saturday half holidays are shown, with the citation of the particular 
act. Itshould be pointed out that banks and trust companies which 
by law or custom c at noon on Saturday are not specifically enum- 
erated in the following list. 


—. 


1 Di Donato ». Rosenberg, 225 N. Y. 8. 46; Dikovich v. American Steel & Wire Co., 36 N. J. L. J. 304. 
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State Period of holiday Provision applicable to— Citati 
Cane Noon to midnight | Public offices of State and of political di- | Code, 1927, ‘Deg. 
on Saturday. visions thereof where laws, ordinances, ing), sec 
or charters provide that public offices 
shall be closed on holidays. 
CI i+ ances nsoe do !_.____...._| Cities with population of 25,000 or over_...| Comp. Law, 199 
sec. 3803 , 
Deleware... -2:-scshs..< do.........--..| New Castle and Kent Counties_-__...__.- Rev. Code, 1915, 
Sec. 2841; Acts of 
1919, ch. 193 
District of Colum- |_-_-_-_- ___ Ea nentae 2d Geneunl enptieniies. ..2..22- 2. kk Code, 1929, sec.12% 
bia. p. 308. : 
ER Shi in Sa ict ell | Ree ee Se Cities with population of 200,000 or over_...| Cahill’s Rey. 
Stats., 1929, ch. 
98, par. 1 
ee eee WS nn cdttnewenal Banks in cities with population of more | Burns’ Ann. Stats. 
than 35,000. 1926, sec. 11358, 
ae do ?.._........| State, county, city, and township officesin | Idem., sec. |2101, 
counties having county seat with popula- 
tion of 100,000 or over. 
rs after 1| Marion County, all county offices__-_-___- -| Idem., sec., 12102. 
oF ar to mires | Cente Mee os ne bie a Idem, sec. 121% 
on Saturday. 
) | ee Sr! en ae ANS Cities and towns with population of over | Constitution and 
6,000. Stats. 1929 
(Wolff), ’p. 527 
(as amended by 
Acts of 1921 No§, 
a of 192s, No. 
Massachusetts_-_____ Weekly half holi- | Laborers and mechanics employed by Me- | Gen’! Laws, 1921, 
day—on Satur- tropolitan District Commission, except ch. 92, sec. 65 (as 
day, if practica- those at bathhouses. amended bh y Acts 
ble. of 1930, ch. 421). 
Saturday halfholi-| Laborers, workmen and mechanics em- | Idem, ch. 14%, secs, 
day. ployed by State, who are anent or 33 and 41. 
civil-service employees and who can be 
° spared; but hours on other days may be 
a ee of 48 per 
week. 
baie ~:/ half holi- | County employees !___................___- Idem, ch. 34, sec, 
y.3 16. 
went do *___........| Municipal employees ‘4._...............____ — ch. 41, see. 
10. 
Michigan_-._.....__- Noon to midnight | General application. Mey also apply to | Comp. Laws, 1922 
on Saturday. anidiadl offices by ordinance or resolu- (Cahill), ch. 119, 
e tion passed by cit Be ge ahi body. sec. 6232. 
bE ORY Meee ee MR is eae County and anil ffices having one | Rey. Stats., 1919, 
or more employees in cities with popula- ch. 43, sec. 5850, 
iehlie cuah a Stee tee year ani ad- 
ties. Does not apply to 
constables, fr fire department or police 
New Jersey.........|____- REDS ERE Publie offices of State or of counties poe guba Comp. Stats., 
Supp. 1911-1924, 
sec, 113-5. 
New York__......../__..- "| Fs 6G ST eee wae ee General application. ...................__- Cahill’s = Consol. 
Laws, 1930, ch. 
23, sec. 24. 
Weekly half holi- | Females over 16 e tablistinents. in factories and | Acts of 1930, chs. 
day. # mercantile es 867, 868. 
" ESS S MEE Ogee oy Fo) Ss Noon to midnight | “‘ For all purposes’’__.................___.. Page’s Ann. (en'l 
" on Saturday. ode, 192i, sec. 
6 
Pennsylvania_......|....-. Des cinhatiea General application..-...................- Stats., 1920, sec. 
fs 11858. 
: South Carolina. -..-{....- ERR SEE aE. rsp nen and Richland Counties. ‘For — 1922, Vol. 
“ » 50C . 5720. 
fl Fi ncenentelnatad Re Aiearediomee pabtle cites offices of State; also ‘‘ business of Baldwin’s (um. 
‘ oe 8 character, at option of parties in oh hs 
ne - & , Sec. 3515. 
os VO a sisi 3 hd nc Misi Transaction of all business.._......______- i 1924, s@¢. 
5758. 
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LAWS PERTAINING TO SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAYS—Continued 











State Period of holiday Provision applicable to— Citation 
Wasbington....---- Noon to midnight | Elective and appointive officers in cities | Pierce’s Code, 1929, 


on Saturday. and counties of the first class; applies to sec. 2706. 
whole force during period June to Sep- 
tember; and to those not needed to trans- 
act business from Oct. 1 to May 31.4 
United States_...- -- Saturday, after 4 pe a se of the Federal Government, | Executive Order, 
hours’ work. ¢ wherever employed. May 9, 1927. 

















‘ Provision is permissive only, not mandatory. 
¢ From first Saturday in June to last Saturday of September, both inclusive. 


Legislative Provisions on Sunday Labor 


LL of the States and Territories, with the exception of the District 
A of Columbia and the Philippine Islands, have enacted laws pro- 
hibiting various kinds of work on Sunday, though the observance of 
another day of the week as a day of rest usually secures exemption 
from this provision. In practically all of the States Sunday labor in 
general is prohibited, yet these same States have made many excep- 
tions to the general law, where public necessity demands the operation 
and conduct of certain lines of work. 

As early as 1858, laws forbidding Sunday labor were condemned as 
a violation of the principle of religious freedom (Ex parte Newman, 
9 Calif. 502), but they are now almost universally upheld as being, 
rather, social and economic in their effect and a valid expression of 
public policy with regard to the well-being and general welfare of 
persons within the State. The State has, under its general police 
power, the authority to enact laws for the benefit of the health and 
welfare of its citizens. Laws, however, which have singled out special 
places of employment, such as bakeries and barber shops, have been 
held discriminatory and invalid.' 

The power of the State to pass legislation creating a day of rest is 
discussed in the case of Hennington v. Georgia (163 U.S. 299, 304, 
308, 1896). The court in that case said that ‘‘the legislature having, 
as will not be disputed, power to enact laws to promote the order and 
to secure the comfort, happiness, and health of the people, it was 
within its discretion to fix the day when all labor, within the limits of 
the State, works of necessity and charity excepted, should cease. It 
is not for the judiciary to say that the wrong day was fixed, much 
less that the legislature erred when it assumed that the best interests 
of all required that one day in seven should be kept for the purposes 
of rest from ordinary labor.”’ The court quoted from a California 
decision ? relating to the Sabbath day as follows: 

Its requirement is a cessation from labor. In its enactment, the legislature 
has given the sanction of law to a rule of conduct, which the entire civilized world 
recognizes as essential to the physical and moral well-being of society. Upon no 
subjeet is there such a concurrence of opinion, among philosophers, moralists, and 
statesmen of all nations, as on the necessity of periodical cessation from labor. 
One day in seven is the rule, founded in experience and sustained by science. 
* * * The prohibition of secular business on Sunday is advocated on the 


ground that by it the general welfare is advanced, labor protected, and the moral, 
and physical well-being of society promoted. 








‘Ex parte Westerfield (1880), 55 Calif. 550; City of Marengo v. Rowland (1914), 263 Ill. 105. 
‘Ex parte Newman (1858), 9 Calif. 502. 
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In the case of Soon Hing v. Crowley (113 U. S. 703, 710, 1885) 4 
prohibition against labor on Sunday was in the same section «! the 
law with the provision for the cessation of labor in laundries d ring 
certain hours of the night, which was before the court. The Suiday 
prohibition was not involved, but the court, in upholding the ich; 
prohibition, cited as an example the laws setting aside Sunday as 4 
day of rest, saying that they are upheld ‘‘not from any right o! the 
Government to legislate for the promotion of religious observ :nces 
but from its right to protect all persons from the physical and :iiors| 
debasement which comes from uninterrupted labor. Such laws have 
always been deemed beneficent and merciful laws, especially tv the 
poor and dependent, to the laborers in our factories and workshops 
and in the heated rooms of our cities; and their validity has been sus. 
tained by the highest courts of the States.”’ 

The case of Petit ». Minnesota (177 U.S. 164, 168, 1900), involved 
the constitutionality of a Minnesota law prohibiting Sunday labor. 





Coloré 


Conne 























The law was attacked on the ground that though works of necessity Jj" 
or charity were excepted, the statute was invalid because barbering 9 
was specifically declared not to be a work of necessity or charity, 
In upholding the statute as valid, the Supreme Court said that the 
courts would take judicial notice of the fact that ‘“‘owing to the habit 
of so'many men to postpone getting shaved until Sunday, if such 9 Gon 
shops were to be permitted to be kept open on Sunday, the employees 
would ordinarily be deprived of rest during half of that day.” (For & ®” 
Sunday labor see also the early case of Powhatan Steamboat (Co. ». 
Appomattox Railroad Co. (24 Howard, 65 U.S. 247, 1860).) 

Since it is recognized that certain works of necessity are demanded 
on Sunday, several of the States have provided laws requiring that 
all employees so employed shall be given a weekly day of rest, and 
those obliged to labor on Sunday are therefore given a free day at 
some other time during the week. 

In the following tables are the citations of Sunday labor laws in 
the various jurisdictions, with special notation of States having laws Idab 
providing for one day of rest in seven and exemption of persons who 
from religious motive observe some other day of the week. 

PROVISIONS RELATING TO SUNDAY LABOR 
State ‘ Provision Citation iin 
STE -n <n noen Sat te ane’ meds | oe Indi 
steamboats, other vessels navigating waters of State; 











i Saaave Ban Ge ited. 4 doctor . | Comp. Laws, 1913, 


sec. 2021. low: 






: Kar 


determine, when offense is tried by Jury. 
I cite mitenmnod Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity and | Code, a pol 

necessity . secs. ’ iy _ 
Arkansas........... Sunday labor ited.! Exceptions: Customary household | Digest of 192!, secs. Ker 


duties of y necessity, comfort or charity; steamboats and 2732-2735. 
other vessels navigating waters of State; manufacturing estab- 
lishments that must be kept in constant operation. 

1 But observance of another day than Sunday exempts person from act. ! 
? Law provides ey A of rest in.seven. Laws forbidding Sunday labor have been held 011102: 
stitutions? 4a cases of Ibe parte {18688%,:9 Cab. 102, and Ex parte Westerfield (1880), 55 Cal. 
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PROVISIONS RELATING TO SUNDAY LABOR—Continued 





—— 








State Provision Citation 

Colorad0.-.-.------ Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of necessity and | Comp. Laws, 1921, 
charity. —_ 6904, 6920, 

j 6921. 

Connecticut...----- Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Trains carrying United | Gen. Stats., 1918, 
States mail or perishable freight and such other trains or secs. 3755 (as 
classes of trains as authorized by public utilities commission; amended by Acts 
handling, loading or unloading of freight until 8 a. m. in case of of 1925, ch. 105), 
necessity, or for the preservation of the freight; operation 3757, 3869, 6450- 
of electric cars; works of necessity or mercy; druggists; sale of 6153. 
milk, bakery products, fruit, ice, ice cream, confectionery, non- 
alcoholic beverages and drinks, tobacco in any form, smoker’s 
supplies, newspapers and periodicals, drugs, automobile sup- 
plies by retail dealers whose places of business are open on sec- 
ular days; farms; personal service; watchmen; superintendents 
or managers; is persons engaged in transportation, sale 
or delivery of milk, food or newspapers; commercial occupa- 
tions or industrial processes of a continuous nature; necessary 
work of inspection, repair, or care of any manufacturing or 
other plant or of any merchandise or stock. 

Delaware. ...-..--- Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of necessity and | Rev. Code, 1915, 
charity. : secs. 932, 4784. 

Wieride. 3. Seo mews Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of necessity or | Comp. Gen. Laws, 
charity; household duties; printing or preparation, between 1927, secs. 7649- 
midnight Saturday and 6 a. m. Sunday, of any newspaper to 7651. 
be circulated or sold on Sunday; circulation and sale of same, 
or of any ee theretofore printed; in cases of emergency 
or necessity merchants, shopkeepers and others may sell com- 
forts and necessaries to customers without keeping open doors. 

en es oe Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Certain train transpor- | Code of 1926, Penal 

tation (see extended list of excepted occupations); works of Code, secs. 414- 
charity and necessity. 416. 

Rewelll ...:tesuentia Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of mercy or ne- | Rev. Laws, 1925, 
cessity; newspaper printing offices; steamship companies, Secs. 4483, 4484 
railroads, telegraph and telephone companies; hotels, inns, (as amended by 
restaurants; don stores, ice cream parlors, soda water stands; Acts of 1929, No. 
drug stores; oor. hackmen; owners and operators of li- 94), 4487. 
censed shore ts and licensed automobiles; news depots; 

— andranchmen;electriclight plants, gas works; slaugh- 

houses, goa veyanes of personal baggage to and from vessels 
leaving and arriving at port on that day, and to and from any 
railroad station; loading and unloading of vessels engaged in 
inter-island, interstate or foreign commerce, and conveyance 
of freight thereto or therefrom; sale and delivery of milk, 
bread, fruit, ice, rice, poi and flowers; and, until 10 a. m., of 
fresh meat, fish and vegetables; delivery and collection, until 
10 a. m., oflaundry or 4 

be... ccici nian Sunday labor  probinated. Exceptions: Hotels and restaurants | Comp. Stat. of 
(lod: and meals); livery stables, garages, automobile serv- 1919, secs. 8291 
ice stations; stores (sale of medicines or sick room supplies), 8292 (as amended 
undertakers (while providing for the dead); newstands (quiet 1921, ch. 260), 
sale and delivery of daily papers and m nes); sale of non- 8293. 
intoxicating refreshments, candies, fresh fruits, and cigars; 
bakeries; ning stands; receipt, transportation or de- 
livery of express shipments of ice cream, bakery goods, dairy 
or perishable farm products; moving-picture houses and 

ae theaters in certain instances. +c teimiiter 

Ment ac caiissatinicen Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity and | ©@hill’s_ Rey. 
necessity; watermen and railroad com panies may land pas-| Stats., 1929, ch. 
sengers and watermen may load and unload cargoes; ferrymen| ~%, par. 573. 

may carry travelers and —— moving their: families. 

Indian. snscapcnins Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity or ne- | Burns’ Ann. Stats. 
cessity; travelers and those engaged in rpg a them; (Watson’s Rev.), 
f moving to another place; kee: of toll ges and 1926, sec. 2574, 
toll gates; ferrymen; persons engaged in publication and dis- 
tribution of news. 

1OWS _......cuiisilaninaniiil Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity or | Code, 1927, ch. 596, 
necessity; persons traveling or families emigrating; keepers of sec. 13227. 
toll bri: and toll gates; ferrymen. 

RANA siiapennens Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Household duties of | Rev. Stats., 1923, 
daily ty or other works of necessity or charity; ferrymen secs. 21-952, 21- 
who convey on any day in the week; sale of drugs, 953, 21-955, 21- 
medicines, provisions or other articles of immediate necessity. 956. 

Kentucky.._....... Sunday labor ohibited.! : Household duties; | Carroll’s Stats., 
works of ty or charity, work required for maintenance 





or operation of a-ferry, skiff or.steambeat, or steam or.street 
railroad. 


' But observance of another day than Sunday exempts person from act. 
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1922, secs. 1321- 
1322. 
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PROVISIONS RELATING TO SUNDAY LABOR—Continued 








Provision 








-<—— «<<< 


1 But observance of another day than Sunday exem 
3 But persons working on Aone = 


Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: mare ye age 
fountains; recreation and health resorts, watering _— 
lic parks; sale of ice; newspaper and printing re) 
stores; drug stores, apothecary shops; undertaking pu Be 
ments; public and private markets, bakeries, dairies; livery 
stables; ra , steamboats and other vessels, warehouses 
for ceedivinn forwarding freight; restaurants hotels, boarding 
houses; telegraph offices; theaters, places of amusement pro- 
viding’ no intoxicating liquors are sold on premises; stores 
(sale of articles necessary in sickness or for burial). 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity and 
necessity; operation of common carriers; driving of taxicabs 
and public carriages in attendance upon arrivals or departures 
of such carriers; driving of private automobiles or other 
vehicles; printing and selling of Sunday newspapers; hotels, 
restaurants, gar drug stores; sale of gasoline; certain 
lectures where no admission fee is charged. 

Sunday labor falling of tok Exceptions: Works of necessity and 
hocks: reta of tobacco, 4 cigarettes, candy, sodas 
and soft drinks, & ices, ice cream, ice, other confectionery, milk, 
bread, fruit, gasoline, oils and greases; sale of drugs, medicines 
and patent medicines; sale of newspapers and periodicals. 


Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity or 
necessity (see General Laws, 1921, secs. 6 (as amended by Acts 
of 1929, ch. 118), 7, 19, ch. 136, for other exceptions) .’ 


soda 
or 


Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of necessity and 
charity; barbers may minister to deceased persons. 


Gunter. labor hibited.'! Exceptions: Works of Gong ay Boe or 

necessity, ding whatever is needed during da y for 

, health ae age Bete of community; serving o 
premises or elsewhere, by caterers; sale (ina weg and eederky 
manner) of = pared tobacco in places ot than where 
peerener wcee, uors are kept for -_ fruits, confectionery, 

pe ge Re medicines, and surgical appliances.’ 

sundar abor bited. Rocagtions: Ordinary household 
duties of daily necessity or other work of necessity or charity; 
labor on railroads, steamboats, telephone or ph lines, 
street railways or in the business pes A wag » garage or 
gasoline filling station, or ice bor in meat mar- 
kets in municipalities of less than 5,000 inhabitants; a e- 
caries or who may open stores for sale of cines. 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Household duties of 
daily necessity, and other works of necessity or charity; ferry- 


men conveying ; sale of drugs, medicines, provi- 
sions or other estichen oF tu of immediate necessity. 
ee ucadcwsdsnniusnnmse 


Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions. Works of charity and 
necessity; families ing or moving; watermen — 
a superinte ts and helpers of toll bridges or to 
gates; ferrymen conve oe trove railroad companies run- 
ning necessary trains; doing work in connection with 
snolical treatment of ins confined to their rooms or in a 
oe and being er the care ofa physician (considered as 
work of necéssity). 

Barbering prohibited ERATE SRE, SIRS fs ager eS. 


Sunday aaiier at tn Exceptions: va of necessity and 
. of necessary repairs in mills and factories 
could not be made otherwise without loss to o 
canertteiant of toma sale of milk, bread and ot 
saries of life, drugs and medicines. 


‘Sunday labor prohibited.! : Works of charity and 

—— 3 of . in private families, lodging 

houses, inns, and other places of entertainment for use of 

Rares Reon or strangers; railroad company may run 

one pucsenter ened tants tie aie tein te and very 

of hs Blee el canines St sents pre peng mamgemrnsneloe ger od 

or mercy or in mail to or any post office; 
necessary railroad ferryboat transportation. 


tives; 
neces- 





from act. 
y must be given one day of rest during week. 
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Citat 


_ 


Constitution ang 

Statutes Wolf 
1920, ] " 483, 
484. : 


Rev. Stat ‘ 
ch. 126, s 
38; Acts 
ch. 303. 


. 
if ‘i my 


Ann. Code, i924, art. 
27, SECS. 483, 484. 
(See exce ptions 
for Dorchie ster 
County, Acts of 
1929, ch. 419.) 

Gen’! Laws, 1921, 

- 136, secs, 5-7, 
12, 19, 20; Acts of 
1929, ch. 118. Acts 
of 1930, chs. 143, 
179. 

Comp. Laws, 1915, 
secs. 7764, 7765 
7767, 7769, 7771. 
7773. 

Mason’s 
1927, secs. 
10236. 


Stats. 
10234, 


Hemingway's Ann. 
Code, 1927, secs, 
1157, 1158. 


Rev. 
secs. 
3600. 


Rev. Codes, 1921, 
secs. 1103-LIOAL 

Comp. Stats., 1922, 
secs. 9795, 797. 


Stats., 
3596, 


1919, 
3597, 


Rev. Laws, 
p. 2641. 

Public Laws, 
ch. 385, secs. 


1919, 


l 926, 
3-5. 


Comp. Stats., 1919, 
p. 5712, secs. |4, 
13, 33, 34; Acts ol 
1914, eh. 252, sec 


9 (asamen led by 
Acts of 191", ch. 


f 1927, 


36); Acts © 
ch. 116. 





New } 


| New | 


North 


Nortl 


Obio 


Okla 


Oreg 


Pent 


Port 
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PROVISIONS RELATING TO SUNDAY LABOR—Continued 








— 


State 


Provision 


Citation 





ee eee 


New M 5100. 2202 


| New York.....---- 


North Carolina - - - - 


North Dakota___-_-- 


0hld.. Lee 


Oklahoma.__. 


Oregon._..... 


Pennsylvania 


Porto Rico._- 


Rhode Island 


~<a<-- 





Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity, neces- 
ity or mercy; in cases of necessity farmers and gardeners may 
i te their lands and, when necessary to preserve same, 
may harvest grain and other products; cooks, waiters, and 
— employees of hotels and restaurants; butchers and 


ers. 

Sunday cane Fangs 3 20-3 Exceptions: Works of charity and 
necessity; , service, or delivery of articles of food, before 
10 a. m., and by delicatessen dealers also between 4 p. m. and 
7.30 p. m.; serving of meals to be eaten on premises; catering; 
sale of prepared tobacco, milk, eggs, ice, soda water, fruit, 
flowers, confectionery, souvenirs, newspapers, gasoline, oil, 
tires, drugs, medicines, surgical instruments, except in places 
— spiritous or malt liquors or wines are kept or offered 
or sale. 

Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity and 
necessity. Forsyth and Johnson Counties only—Hotels, 
boarding houses, restaurants, cafés furnishing mes to actual 
guests; sale of goods for medical or surgical ee by drug 
stores with licensed pharmacists; sale of tobacco and cigars; 
sale and delivery of ice and dairy products; livery stables, 
garages; ae and sale of newspapers. 

Sunday la prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity and 
necessity; operation of steam railroads, street railways, tele- 
graph and telephone systems, electric light, gas, heat and 
power systems; livery and feed barns, hacks, taxicabs, buses, 
automobile garages and supply stations; bakeries; bootblack 
stands; popcorn stands; newspaper plants; barbers shaving 
or otherwise prepari ead for burial; sale of meats and fish 
(before 10 a. m.),f to be eaten on premises, drugs, medi- 
cines, surgical appliances, milk, ice cream, soda fountain 
dispensations, fruits, candy, confectionery, tobacco, cigars, 
newspapers and magazines, except in places where gaming is 
carried on or in pool rooms, billiard halls, bowling alleys, 
temperance saloons, unless gaming is discontinued from 
midnight on Saturday until 6 a. m. on Monday. 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity or 
necessity; families traveling; watermen landing passengers; 
keepers of toll bridges, toll gates, or ferries; druggists selling 
intoxicating liquor for medicinal purposes only, on written 
Lat omy awn of regular practicing physician. 

Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of necessity or 
charity; sale of meats, bread, and fish, before 9 a. m.; sale of food 
and drink to be eaten and drunk on premises; drugs, medi- 
cines, milk, ice, surgical appliances, and burial supplies. 

Barbering prohibited on Sunday- 


Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity and 
necessity; dressing of victuals in private families, bake houses, 
lodging houses, inns, and other houses of entertainment for use 
of sojourners, travelers or strangers; watermen landing pas- 
sengers, ferrymen carrying travelers, persons removing their 
families; delivery of milk or necassaries before 9 a. m. and 
after 5 P: m, 

Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Libraries; sugar and 
alcohol factories and those places for the packing, canning, 
and refrigerating of fruits and vegetables; coffee-cleaning mills; 
pharmacies, public markets; printeries; garages; bakeries; 
places selling coffee and refreshments only; restaurants, cafés, 
hotels, inns, confectionery and pastry stores; casinos, billiard 
rooms; ice depots; meat stands; milk depots; stands selling 
sweets, matches, manufactured tobacco, and newspapers; 
dairies; slaughter houses; livery stables; piers or docks; under- 
taking establishments; public and quasi-public utilities; 
works of emergency necessary to prevent danger or consid- 
erable financial losses.’ 

Sunday labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity and 
necessity. Any town council may authorize the licensing 
of places for sale of milk, bread and other bakery products, 
fruit, ice, ice cream, confectionery, soda waters, mineral 
waters, nonalcoholic tonics and drinks, tobacco in any form, 
smokers’ supplies, newspapers and periodicals, gasoline, oil, 
grease, tubes, tires, automotive parts, automotive servicing, 
tools and accessories and by persons dealing in the rental of 
bathing suits, of bath houses and of automobile parking space 
and the operation of public golf courses, and, except in the 
city of Providence, by persons engaged in the business of 
polishing shoes and cleaning hats, where the stores or places 
of business of such retail dealers or persons are open for the sale, 
rental or operation thereof on secular days. 





ee eee ee eee 


' hut observance of another day than Sunday exempts person from act. 
* Lut persons working on Sunday must be given one day of rest during week. 
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Comp. Stats., 1929, 


secs. 35-4002, 35- 
4003. 
Cahill’s Consol. 


41, secs. 2140- 
2147, 2153. 


Code, 1927, ch. 75, 
secs. 3955-3957, 


Comp. Laws, 1913, 
secs. 6567, 9235- 
9237, 9239. (See 
Supp. 1913-1925, 
for secs. 9236, 
9240, 9242.) 


Page’s Ann. Gen. 
Code, 1926, secs. 
13044, 13045, 13046, 
13047, 13048, 13052. 


Comp. Stats., 1921, 
secs. 1824-1828, 


Rev. Stats., 1911, 
secs. 6004 (as 
amended by Acts 
of 1914, No. 24; 
Acts of 1917, No. 
26; Acts of 1925, 
No. 18; Acts of 
1930, No. 54), 6007. 


Gen. Laws, 1923, 
ch. 399, secs. 18- 
21, Acts of 1930, 
ch. 1566. 
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PROVISIONS RELATING TO SUNDAY LABOR—Continued 








Citation 





State Provision 

South Carolina_-_-_-- Sunday Jabor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of charity or | Code, ee, , Nol 2, 
necessity; work in machine shops in cases of emergency. secs. 

South Dakota-.---.-- Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Works of charity or | Rev. Code “1919, 
necessity; sale of meats, milk, and fish, before 9a. m.;saleof | secs. 341\-385)' 
food to eaten on premises: sale of drugs, medicines, and 3854. 
surgical appliances 

Tennessee._-_..---- — labor prohibited. Exceptions: Works of necessity or wet 191%, sees 
c ty. 3030. 

Te pope Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Household duties; Penal’ Cod: , 1928 
works of necessity or charity; work on farms or plantations arts. 283, 94 
necessary to prevent loss of crop; running of steamboats and 286, 287. 
other water craft, rail cars, wagon trains, common — 
delivery of goods by them, receiving or storing of said 
by persons to whom delivered; stages carr United lon 
mail or passengers; foundri = ders; travel- 
ers; ferrymen; keepers of toll dges; Saanenn of hotels, 
boarding houses, and restaurants and their servants; livery 
stables; markets; sale of provisions, before 9 a. m.; sale of 
burial material, newspapers, ice cream, milk, ice, gasoline or 
other motor fuel, vehicle lubricants; operation of telegraph or 
telephone offices and sending of telegraph or telephone messa- 
ges; drug stores; bath houses. 

Wek. oc Sc. Sel Sunday ier prohibited. Exceptions: Hotels, boarding houses, | Comp. Laws, 1917, 
restaurants, taverns; livery stables; retail drug stores; baths; secs. 8129, 4130, 
works kept in constant operation; ting. 8133, 8134. 

We... ncntgeecns Sunday labor prohibited. Exc orks of charity and | Gen. Laws, 1917, 
necessity; necessary train transportation. secs. 7097 (as 

amended by Acts 
of 1921, No. 215), 
7098. 

WR. Sunday labor prohibited.! Exceptions: Household or other | Code, 1924, secs. 
work of necessity or charity; furnaces, kilns, plants and other 4570-4572, 4575, 
business of like kind that may be necessary to be conducted on 
Sunday; necessary steamship and railroad tion. 

Washington____._-- Sunday labor prohibited. 1 Exceptions: Livery stables, garages; | Remington’s ( omp. 
works of necessity or charity; caterers serving meals without Stats., 1922, secs, 
intoxicating liquors; sale of prepared tobacco, milk, fruit, con- 2494, 2496, $342, 
—_ a magazines, medical and surgical appli- 

very of dairy products. 

West Virginia -_-_- ound eer pee ~N Ay 1 Exceptions: Household or other | Barnes’ Ann. (ode, 
work of necessity or charity; transportation of mail, passen- 1923, ch. 149, 
= and their baggage, running oo Sooo train or steam- secs. 16, 17. 

t; carrying firearms or shooting by person having right to 
do so under laws of United States or State. Contracts are not 
void if made on Sun 
Wisconsin__._____-- Sunday labor prohibi | Exceptions: Works of charity and | Stats., 1929, secs 
3 ee eens trains, street-railway cars or in- 351.46-351.49, 
ee ee a eee nares 351.51, 351.52. 
w Pe ay terwytoer eb ae ong printing | C Stat ul 
yoming---.-.---- unday e per g ‘comp. Stats., 1920, 
offices; railroads; ph companies; Sete, restaurants; sec. 7276. 
drug stores; livery les; news depots; farmers, cattlemen, 
and ranchmen; mechanics; furnaces or smelters; glass works, 
electric t plants, and gas works; venders cf ice, milk, fresh 
meat, bread. 

United States_____. Delivery of special delivery mail allowed.‘...................-- Comp. Stats., 1916, 
secs. 7199, 7239, 
7239a (Postal Ser- 
vice). 














om freind ny cig dhe ainagennte'y comp Aoarnginn ts person from act. 
* But persons working on Sunday must be iced aandear otiaak teen 
4 Postal employees working on Sunday must be given one day of rest during week. 


week. 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Operation of Workmen’s Compensation Act in Rhode Island 


HE eleventh annual report of the Commissioner of Labor of 
T Rhode Island refers, among other activities, to the administration 
of the workmen’s compensation act for the year ending September 30, 
1929, and recommends some legislative changes. The principal change 
advocated concerns security of compensation payment to injured 
workers. The present law provides that any employer who has 
elected to become subject to the act shall either insure with an author- 
ized carrier, or furnish satisfactory proof of ability to pay required 
compensation, or furnish security to guarantee payment. It is 
pointed out that, while the total number of acceptances recorded on 
September 30, 1929, amounted to 9,231, only 4,927 establishments 
had taken out policies of insurance among the 43 authorized carriers 
and 104 other acceptors had established satisfactory proof as self- 
insurers. Consequently, 4,200 acceptors had failed to comply with 
the provisions of the act, theoretically becoming lable to damage 
suits in the same manner as if they had not elected to accept the act. 
In actual practice, however, this only takes place at option of the 
injured employee or his dependents ‘‘through written notice within 
30 days after the accident.’’ Severe injuries and ignorance of the 
law frequently prevent such notification, leaving the employer liable 
only for the amount of compensation provided under the law, if col- 
lectible. It is recommended that the 30-day period for notification 
be extended to at least six months, and it is pointed out that the 
security of compensation payments should be enjoyed by all injured 
employees. 

Attention is also called to several instances in which employers from 
other States who had performed work within the State and had 
accepted the provisions of the act, nevertheless failed to insure com- 
pensation payments, and after completing their work, collected their 
money and departed without providing compensation or medical 
service for their injured employees. It is recommended that pro- 
vision be made to handle such cases. 
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A summary of the main features in the experience under t). 
for the year follows: 


Establishments under act 
Number of wage earners covered*__._._________.____...____. 144, 989 
Accidents reported: 
Fatal 
SE ae ple. ee ee ae i, 199 
ee ee ery 
Claims pending Nov. 1, 1929: 
RE ae SR EE SE ac Ra i se 


Amount of pay roll, insured establishments «________________ $202, 660, 2%: 
Premiums paid to authorized carriers.____________________. $1, 276, 952. 35 
Amount of pay roll, self-insurers_............._..._..________ $43, 159, 120, 34 
Benefits paid for accidents occurring during year: 
ee SE ER Ts Oe. $7, 289, 
Compensation, nonfatal cases_________________________ $281, 593. 
Medical aid, compensable cases_____ ________________-_ $224, 376. 
Medical aid, noncompensable cases____________________ $198, 50s. 


bch ik aca aon mses St Se sn dw Sete Sake thee we = em Ah lew th ce ow ee anew ygen $711, 767. 4 
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New French Social Insurance Law ' 


HE social msurance law? which was enacted by the French 

Parliament March 14, 1928, and promulgated April 5, 1{2s, 
but which has never been put into effect owing to the objections of 
various groups, has been amended in several important particiilars. 
The amending bill was introduced by the Government to meet thi 
more important objections to the original bill but was much chanved 
in the course of its consideration by both houses of Parliament ini 
was finally adopted by the Chamber of Deputies on April 23 wid 
by the Senate on April 27, 1930. The new act which became e(!c- 
tive July 1, 1930, provides for two distinct systems—one for ¢«11- 
mercial, industrial, and domestic workers, and the other for agricii'- 
tural workers. The insurance system does not include civil serv :::\‘s, 
miners, railway workers, seamen, etc., who are already protect« 
by special legislation, but a special decree will be issued before .!:1!y 
1, 1931, fixing the rules for the coordination of these various systems 
with the general social insurance system. 

Among the more important particulars in which the new |: 
differs from the old may be mentioned the separate system esi:)- 
lished for agricultural workers; the change in the amount of the 
contribution from 10 per cent of the actual wages to a fixed sum [or 
each of five wage groups among workers in industry and commer 
amounting to approximately 8 per cent of the average wages 0! 
these workers, and to a fixed contribution of 5 francs per month {or 
all the risks except old-age for agricultural workers plus 2 per «it 
of the basic wage for the old-age pensions; an increase of one mv!!! 
in the period during which the insurance contributions are paid (or 





° Partly estimated. 


1 France. Journal Officiel, May 1, 1930; Recueil de Droit Commercial et de Droit Socia!, Paris, \ \y 
— 1930; La Voix du Peuple, Paris, May, 1930; Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June . | 
9, 1930. 

2 See Labor Review, May, 1928, pp. 79-90. 
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unemployed persons; unlimited extension of the right to work beyond 
60 years of age, the normal retirement age; an increase in the amount 
of the old-age pension for fathers or mothers who have raised at least 
three children to the age of 16; and simplification of the financial 
and administrative machinery through greater utilization of the 
resources afforded by the mutual insurance organizations and through 
the division of the workers into wage classes. 


System for Commercial, Industrial, and Domestic Workers 


ALL wage earners are compulsorily insured if their wages do not 
exceed 15,000 francs, or 18,000 francs in cities of more than 200,000 
inhabitants and in certain industrial districts to be determined later. 
The maximum is increased for children over 6 weeks and under 16 
years Of age by 2,000 francs for the first child, 4,000 francs for two 
children, and 10,000 francs for three or more children for the first 
class of insured persons, while for workers living in the cities of more 
than 200,000 the increase is 2,000 francs, 4,000 francs, and 7,000 francs, 
respectively, making a maximum in either case of 25,000 francs. 

Foreign wage earners who have their real and permanent resi- 
dence in France are insured if they have worked regularly for three 
months, but they are not entitled to certain allowances on account 
of family responsibilities and certain pension additions. Workers 
from other countries who reside on the frontier but work regularly 
in France will be admitted to benefits under the system following 
the conclusion of diplomatic agreements fixing the conditions of 
control of the insurance payments in foreign countries. 

The insurance system is financed by equal contributions by the 
employer and the worker, supplemented by certain contributions 
by the State. For the purpose of fixing the amount of the con- 
tributions the employees are divided annually into five classes. 
The classes and amount of contributions are as follows: 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL INSURANCE OF SPECIFIED WAGE CLASSES 








Contribution 





Wage class 
Per day | Per month 





- 
— 
3 
“ 


Francs 


8 
Under 2,400 francs per year (8 francs "eal he. A eae e knee ge mab ae 0. 50 12. 00 
2,400 to 4,500 francs per year (8 to 15 francs per day) -........-..---.-------------- 1. 00 24. 00 
4,500 to 6,000 francs per year (15 to 20 francs per day) -___..-__.---_-------------- 1.50 36. 00 
6,000 to 9,600 francs per year (20 to 32 francs per day) -__.._.__._______-__--__-.---- 2. 00 48. 00 
9,600 to 15,000 or 18,000 francs per year ! (32 to 50 or 60 francs per day) -_____------ 3. 50 80. 00 











: According to population of place of residence. 


In each case the amount of the contribution is divided equally 
between the employer and the workman. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the daily dues of the French workman vary from 25 centimes to 
1.75 franes, representing on the average 8 per cent of the annual 
wages. The payment is made in the form of stamps affixed to cards 
held by each insured person. The employee’s share of the ¢on- 
tribution is withheld from his pay, the employer being responsible for 
the payment of both shares. ‘The insurance contributions are divided 
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into two equal parts, one of which is reserved to cover the oli age 
risks and the other to cover the risks of sickness, maternity, invali: ity 
and death. ne 

A special decree will establish the rules for determining the : tq] 
annual wages of insured persons who work by the job or on piece ork 
and of home workers, who are paid in part by tips or commission... 0; 
who work only once or intermittently for the same employer when the 
duration of each period of work is less than one day. 

Employees who, without being involuntarily unemployed, \ork 
only intermittently for wages may, under conditions to be fixed })y g 
decree, make voluntary payments for the time during which they are 
unemployed and still be considered compulsorily insured, prov ided 
that they work for wages at least 90 days each year and that the 
voluntary payments are at least equal for each day to the amount of 
the total contribution for the average wage earner. 

Liability to compulsory insurance ceases at 60 years, at which ace 
the insured person becomes eligible for a pension. The wage earner 
may defer retirement, however, from year to year. In this case he 
continues to be insured against sickness and death but is exempt from 
all deductions on this account. 


Sick Benefits 


INSURED persons receive both general and special medical care, 
medicines and appliances, treatment in hospitals or sanatoriums, neces- 
sary surgical operations and preventive treatment. The medical 
care is # yews in case of illness or accident except in case of occu- 
pational diaseases or industrial accidents which are subject to work- 
men’scompensation. An insured person has free choice of a physician. 
Medical consultations must take place at the physician’s office unless 
the condition of the insured person does not permit. 

Medical benefits are due from the date of the illness and are given 
until recovery or for a maximum period of six months to the wage 
earner, his wife, and his dependent children under 16 years of ave. 
Any relapse occurring within two months is considered as a continua- 
tion of the original illness. 

The cost of the benefits is borne by the fund or repaid by it to the 
insured person according to the conditions specified in the contracts. 
At the same time the insured person is required to bear part of the 
medical expenses amounting to 15 per cent if his wages are less than 
15 francs per day and 20 per cent if his wages are over that amount; 
for pharmaceutical and other costs his share is fixed uniformly at 15 
percent. The total medical and pharmaceutical costs may not exccc( 
In any case, per day of sickness and beginning with the first medical 
consultation, 50 per cent of the average basic daily wage for the pre- 
ceding year. In case of sickness requiring special treatment, however, 
this maximum may be exceeded. The costs of hospitalization are 
borne by the fund but these costs, excluding doctors’ fees, may 101 
exceed the lowest rate charged in public hospitals for paying patic!'s. 

In order to be entitled to sick benefits the insured person must hive 
paid the statutory contributions for 60 days during the 3 months or 
or 240 days during the 12 months preceding the illness. 

The foregoing benefits, whether furnished at home or in a hos)!!! 
or other institution, will be calculated on the basis of the minim 
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local rates in force fixed by the professional associations of doctors, 
and the details of the system of calculating and supervising such bene- 
fits will be regulated by collective agreements between the funds and 
the doctor’s organizations. When the funds are unable to conclude 
such agreements they must either bear a fixed part of the cost of all 
medical treatment or pay to the insured person or his representatives 
a fixed allowance for treatment not involving surgical operations or 
hospital treatment. The minimum daily allowance of this kind 
will be equal to 20 per cent of the general average of the basic wages 
on which contributions were paid during the previous year. In such 
cases the insured person will not be required to pay the usual 15 to 20 

r cent of the medical expenses. : 

When it is necessary for the doctor to traveler when the disease 
requires special treatment the insured person may be paid additional 
allowances. 

The daily cash benefit amounts to half the average daily wage of 
the class to which the insured person belongs. The payment of 
the cash benefit dates regularly from the sixth day of sickness (from 
the fourth day if the insured person has three dependent children) 
and lasts until recovery or for a maximum period of six months. 
If hospital treatment is required, the daily benefit is reduced by a 
third if the insured person has dependent children or relatives, by 
one-half if the insured person is married but without other dependents, 
and by three-quarters in all other cases. When the illness lasts more 
than 15 days, the insurance fund pays, for each workday beginning 
with the sixteenth, that part of the insured person’s contribution 
which is allotted to the old-age pension fund. 

After experience of at least two years each insurance fund will be 
authorized upon its demand and after receiving permission from the 
Superior Council of Social Insurance to reduce the percentage which 
the insured person pays for treatment as well as the waiting period 
before he is eligible for a cash benefit. 

General control over all the services connected with the sickness 
insurance is in the hands of the insurance fund and all beneficiaries 
are required to comply with the conditions prescribed by a general 
regulation. In case of disagreement between the insured person and 
the fund as to his physical condition the matter is submitted to a 


- technical committee consisting of the attending physician, a physician 


—— by the fund, and one appointed by the justice of the peace. 
If it is a question of permanent disability the third physician shall be 
a specialist ap ointed. by the president of the civil court. In case of 
fraud the fund will seek reimbursement. 

_ The agreements reached between the fund and the physicians’ asso- 
ciations and the establishments furnishing the medical care are 
submitted to a tripartite commission made up of an equal number of 
representatives of the funds, of the physicians’ organizations, and of 
the Ministries of Labor and of Public Health including the executive 
committees of hospitals and public institutions. The commission 
has general control over the various services with the exception of the 
technical service and in particular is authorized to arbitrate any 
questions which arise between the contracting parties regarding the 
application of the agreements. 
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Maternity Benefits 


A WoMAN worker, compulsorily insured, and the wife of an in~\ireq 
person are entitled to medical care and medicines during pregn ney 
and for the six months following childbirth. ; 

An insured woman worker is also entitled to a daily cash beiefit 
amounting to half the basic wage on which she was paying contriby. 
tions previous to pregnancy; this benefit is paid for the six weeks 
before and the six weeks following childbirth if she ceases work 
entirely during that period and if she has paid contributions for 69 
days during the 3 months or for 240 days during the 12 months 
preceding the pregnancy. A monthly nursing benefit is paid during 
the period of nursmg but for a period not to exceed nine months 
This special allowance amounts to 150 francs per month for the {first 
four months, 100 francs during the fifth aad eth months, and 50 
francs per month from the seventh to the ninth month. An insured 
person who is unable to nurse her child may receive a milk allow:ince 
not exceeding in value two-thirds of the nursing bonus. In case of 
pathological conditions associated with the pregnancy the insured 
becomes entitled to sickness-insurance benefits F et the period of 
pregnancy and for six months after childbirth. 

he insured woman or wife of the insured person has free choice of 
the practitioner or midwife. 

The medical and pharmaceutical expenses are borne by the {und 
or repaid by it to the insured person in accordance with contricts 
which are to be drawn up between the funds and the medical assovia- 
tions. The contribution of the insured varies between 15 and 20 per 
cent for the medical expenses and the pharmaceutical expenses re 
fixed at 15 per cent of the cost. 

The payment of the maternity benefits is subject to compliance 
by the beneficiary with the provisions of the insurance fund {or 
periodic examinations at home and regular attendance in maternity 
and nursing clinics. 

Invalidity Insurance 


INSURED persons who are incapacitated as a result either of sickiess 
or of accident not covered by the workmen’s compensation i‘, 
so that their working capacity is reduced at least two-thirds, are «/icr 
six months entitled to an invalidity pension. If the insured person 
contests the decision as to the degree of incapacity, a new examinaiion 
of his records is necessary and the tahaiiaad commission passes upon 
his case. Final appeal may be made to the standing commi'ice 
of the Superior Council. 

For persons insured before reaching the age of 30, the disabi ity 
benefit is equal to at least 40 per cent of the annual wages, based on 
the average fees paid each year. This amount is increased, up ‘0 2 
maximum of 50 per cent of the aunual wages, by 1 per cent of ihe 
wages for each year (of at least 240 workdays) in excess of 30 yer's. 
For persons insured after the age of 30 the amount of the benetfi' is 
reduced by one-thirtieth for each year or fraction of a year betw:n 
that and the. at entrance. If payment of contributions 1s 
been ntinued for one year or more during the insurance per' (|, 
the disability benefit is reduced one-thirtieth for each year that it |» 
not been paid. The minimum benefit for persons insured after '¢ 
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age of 30 is 1,000 francs if they have contributed to the insurance fund 
for at least six years, but this amount will be diminished 100 francs 
for cach year of membership under six to a minimum of 600 francs. 

In order to receive an invalidity benefit a person must have been a 
member of the fund at least two years and have made payments 
representing at least 480 days of work during the two years preceding 
the sickness or accident. 

The invalidity pension period is fixed provisionally at five years; 
during which time the insured person shall receive medical care and 
medicines, the daily cash benefit being reduced in case of hospitaliza- 
tion. During this time, and under penalty of having his pension 
suspended, the pensioner must submit to any visits of physicians 
demanded by the insurance fund. Traveling expenses of pensioners 
who may be required to leave their place of residence in order to be 
examined are paid by the insurance fund. The pension stops when 
the working capacity is restored to more than 50 per cent. 

At the expiration of the provisional period of five years and after 


= expert medical advice the pension is confirmed, and after another 


five years the pensioner must, upon the demand of the insurance office, 
be given a final examination, after which he is transferred to the old- 


| age insurance fund. The old-age pension begins normally at 60 


years, but may begin earlier, if there is permanent incapacity for 
work, but with a proportionate reduction. 


Old-age Insurance 


INSURED persons are entitled to retirement at the age of 60 years 
but if they choose may defer retirement indefinitely. For the 
transition period during which the system is being put into effect a 
TN elay of five years is required before retirement pension is 

owed. 

The retirement pensions amount to 40 per cent of the average 
annual wages for persons between the ages of 60 and 65 who have paid 
in to the scheme for at least 30 years a minimum contribution covering 
240 days’ labor each year. This pension is increased one-tenth for 
all insured persons who have brought up three or more children to the 
age of 16 years. For persons retired during the transition period 
before the law becomes fully effective, the pension will be equal to 
one-thirtieth of the normal pension for each year the contributions 
have been paid, but subject to a minimum of 600 francs per year. 

Commercial and industrial workers aged from 60 to 65 years at 
the time the law becomes effective and who come within the wage 
limits for compulsory insurance but who are not entitled to benefits 
under the law of April 5, 1910, may come under the old-age insurance 
by paying the total amount of the annual premium for all risks for their 
class, while agricultural workers are insured upon paying half of the 
annual contribution of that class of workers. After payment of these 
contributions for five years an insured person is entitled to a pension 
the guaranteed minimum of which is 500 francs. 

The insured person can claim his pension at the age of 55 if he has 
contributed to the fund for at least 25 years, since the age of 16. 
This last condition is not enforced in the case of ex-service men. 
There is a corresponding reduction in the amount of the pension for 
persons who retire at this earlier age. 
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An insured person may demand a lump-sum settlement «) }j. 
pension, to be made in either of the following forms: (a) As « cas) 
payment, for the part in excess of 1,000 francs annual income, 0 }y 
used for the purchase of land or a house which shall become noni ‘ans. 
ferable and nonattachable under the conditions fixed by law «s to 
nonattachable property; (b) As an annuity, half of which at ¢ eat) 
shall revert to the surviving husband or wife at an age not e::rliey 
than 55. In this case the pension will be reduced so that it wil! no} 
result in any additional charge for the fund. 

An insured person in demanding the liquidation of his peision 
may reserve the benefit of sickness insurance for himself anc his 
wife, but must in that case make to the fund a contribution «f at 
least.15 francs per month. 


Death Benefits 


Deratu benefits payable to the heirs of insured persons are fixed 
at 20 per cent of the average annual wages. The minimum amount 
is 1,000 francs for persons who have made their payments regularly, 
but may not exceed two-thirds of the annual wages of the deceased. 
The benefit is paid to the surviving husband or wife or other heirs. 
At least one year’s contribution toward the death benefit must have 
been made. 

Benefits for Family Expenses 


Payment for family expenses is made in case of the sickness, 
invalidity, pregnancy, or death of an insured person for each <de- 
pendent child between the ages of 6 weeks and 16 years. The allow- 
ances for each child consist of a daily sickness benefit of 1 franc; 
an increase in the invalidity pension of 100 francs per year; and a 
death benefit of 100 francs. Widows of insured persons who have 
at least three hving children, legitimate or acknowledged, under 13 
years of age are entitled to a temporary orphan’s allowance for each 
of these children beginning with the second. When both the father 
and mother are dead a temporary orphan’s allowance of not less 
than 120 francs per year is paid for each child under 13 years of ave 
and for those between the ages of 13 and 16, if apprenticed, in school, 
or invalids, unless in the latter case they are being cared for in |ios- 
pitals at the expense of the State. These provisions apply only when 
the insured persons have paid at least one year’s contribution. 


Guaranty During Unemployment 


Persons of French nationality who are compulsorily insured and 
who are involuntarily unemployed through lack of work, are 
exempted from payment of the social-insurance contribution for a 
maximum period of 4 months in any 12-month period, the payment 

ing guaranteed by the fund. Such persons must have been ailil- 
iated to the social insurance system for an entire year before the 
period of unemployment and have made the payments required {or 
sickness insurance. 

_- The unemployment guaranty is secured by a tax of 1 per cent on 
the total contributions. This amount is deposited in the general 
insurance fund, but financially and juridically the account is separ: '¢ 
from the other insurance resources. When the amount of the fund 
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is greater than the total deposits in the last year recorded, various 
rants may be made from this surplus to authorized unemployment 
funds on permission from the permanent section of the Superior 
Council on Social Insurance. The amount of these grants may not 
exceed 33 per cent of the benefits paid by these funds during the 
preceding year. | 

Authorized unemployment insurance funds include those organized 
by the Departments and communes, special funds connected with a 
trade-union or a federation of trade-unions of the same occupation 
or industry, mutual-aid societies made up principally of members 
belonging chiefly to the same occupation or industry, or agricultural 
insurance funds governed by the law of July 4, 1900. 


Voluntary Insurance 


FarMERS and agriculturists not covered by compulsory insurance, 
artisans, small proprietors, nonsalaried intellectual workers, and in 
general all persons who, without being on a salary, live principally 
on the products of their labor may take out voluntary insurance if 
they are of French nationality and their earnings do not exceed the 
limits set for those compulsorily insured. These limits are increased 
by 2,000 francs for persons who continue their compulsory insurance. 
Voluntarily insured persons are subject to the same provisions as to 
age as compulsorily insured persons for all classes of risks, but they 
are required to submit to a medical examination and are not admitted 
if they are suffering from a severe or chronic disease or total or partial 


| disability which may increase their liability to sickness. This pro- 


vision does not apply in case of old-age insurance for persons who 
have been registered for more than one year at the date the law 
becomes effective. Old-age benefits may begin at the age of 60 after 
a minimum of ten years’ payments, but persons between the ages of 
60 and 65 may take out old-age insurance provided that contributions 
are paid for a minimum of five years. 

The voluntarily insured person may fix the amount of his contribu- 
tion but it may not exceed 10 per cent of his annual earnings or be less 
than 240 francs per year unless he is insured only against the old-age 
risk, when the minimum is 120 francs per year. Voluntarily insured 
persons may be covered for all or part of the risks included in the law 
but they may not be insured for sick benefits to exceed 25 francs per 
workday, for a death benefit in excess of 3,600 francs, and for dis- 
ability and old-age benefit in excess of 8,000 francs. Sickness in- 
surance ceases at the age of 65. 

Persons voluntarily insured are entitled to the benefits for family 
expenses under the same conditions as those compulsorily insured. 

_ A reserve of at least 3,000,000 francs must be set sie each year 
in the general insurance fund to the credit of this group. 

If the income of a person voluntarily insured sta at any time 
the maximum allowed, the insured person is notified that within six 
months from the date of the notification he will cease to be entitled 
to sickness insurance and that the contributions he continues to pay 
will be appropriated to insurance against death, invalidity, and old 
age, unless he prefers to reduce his contribution by an amount corre- 
sponding to the share set apart for the sickness insurance. Volun- 
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tarily insured persons who become wage earners may maintain thei; 
rights acquired under voluntary insurance. 

Wives of either class of insured workers who do not earn \ ages 
may take out voluntary insurance provided they do so withi:, six 
months after this law becomes effective, or within six months after 
marriage if they are under 35 years of age, or upon their retire :nen; 


from compulsory insurance. or this special insurance they are 
considered as compulsorily insured upon an assumed salary of | ,2 
francs and their contribution is fixed at 10 francs per month. ‘They 


are not entitled to the daily benefit in case of sickness nor to the i ,()()() 
francs death benefit. No invalidity pension is paid except in cases 
of total incapacity to attend to household duties. Half of the con. 
tribution is reserved for the establishment of an old-age Pension, 
invested in an individual account. The minimum amount of the 
invalidity and old-age pension during the transition period is fixed at 
250 francs per year. Women thus insured who become widowed or 
divorced may continue to benefit by the special insurance. They may 
retain for themselves and their children the right to medical service. 

A compulsorily insured person whose annual wages pass beyond the 
prescribed maximum ceases to be subject to compulsory insurance 
as from January 1, following such an increase, but he may be admitted 
to voluntary insurance within the limits established for that type of 
insurance. 

Special System for Agricultural Workers 


INSURANCE is compulsory for all wage earners employed in avti- 
cultural and forestry occupations whose earnings do not exceed thiose 
for the different classes of workers in industry and commerce. |n- 
cluded among those subject to insurance in addition to regular farm 
or forestry workers are wage earners employed by rural artisans «1 
contractors for threshing and other agricultural operations; thie 
staffs of farmers’ associations, cooperative societies, and other svri- 
cultural associations; and tenant farmers (métayers) who usually 
work alone or with the help of members of their family, and who dv 
not own any part of the Lotetack at the time they enter into the 
agreement. ‘The owners of property thus rented are considered as 
employers. The members of the family of a farmer who work with 
him and for him regularly without receiving remuneration in casli ire 
not liable to compulsory insurance. 

The conditions as to age of entry into insurance are the same [or 
agricultural workers as for workers in commerce and industry. ‘Thc 
risks covered are sickness, maternity, death, and old-age. ‘Sli 
amount of benefits or the conditions under which they are granted 
are not specified in case of the first three risks but will be determined 
by the rules of the mutual benefit societies or of the agricultural 
section of the departmental fund to which these workers are affiliated. 
The conditions governing old-age pensions and the minimum pens: 
are the same as for industrial workers. 

Agricultural wage earners who cease to be liable to compuls:'y 
insurance may secure a settlement on their old-age insurance contr: is 
by which they may receive three-fourths of the sums accumulate to 
their individual accounts in order to acquire, equip, or improve [a's 
or rural workshops or dwellings if they are under the age of 40 #1 


medical examination shows them to be in good health. 
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Avricultural workers may insure for the risks of sickness, maternity, 
and death in approved mutual benefit societies, agricultural insurance 
societies and the agricultural section of the departmental fund; 
and for the old-age risk in the autonomous old-age insurance funds 
established especially for agricultural workers, or in the national 
old-age pensions fund. Insured workers have free choice’ of the 
fund to which they shall belong but if they are already members of a 
mutual benefit society or'an ‘agricultural insurance society notice of 
change to another fund must be filed at least one. month before the 
act comes into force. 

The contribution, half of which is paid by the insured and half by 
the employer, proprietor, or tenant, consists of two parts, the con- 
tribution covering the risks of sickness, maternity, and death amount- 
ing to 10 francs per month equally divided between the employer 
and the insured, while the contribution covering the old-age risk 
amounts to 2 per cent of the basic wage. For the purpose of fixing 
the latter contribution agricultural workers are divided into the same 
wage classes as workers in commerce and industry. Certain bonuses 
are added to the compulsory contributions of insured persons and their 
employers for the different risks, which will be borne by the augmenta- 
tion and solidarity fund until April 1, 1932, after which they will be 
borne by the State. 

The Augmentation and Solidarity Fund, the departmental unions 
for reinsurance, and the relief fund set up by the General Guaranty 
Fund cover the risks of sickness, maternity, and death, while the 
special bonus fund administered by the General Guaranty Fund 
covers the old-age risk. 


Transitional Provisions 


CoNSOLIDATION of the insurance funds and organizations carrying 
the various risks which have been constituted under the various 
French insurance laws is provided for when the financial condition of 
such funds is satisfactory, as is also the continuance or liquidation of 
insurance contracted for under the different types of insurance toward 
which the insured persons have contributed. The law provided that 
employers should file with the departmental or interdepartmental 
service before June 1, 1930, at the latest, an individual declaration 
covering all persons in their employment on May 15, 1930, who were 
subject to compulsory insurance and for whom no declaration had 
already been furnished. 

Employees of the State, the departments, and communes, the rail- 
roads, street railways and other public utilities, miners and quarry 
workers, registered seamen and other maritime workers, and the 
personnel of national theaters, who are already insured in special 
funds, will be transferred to the new system within one year from the 
time the present law goes into effect. A special decree will fix the 


terms for the coordination of these different services. 


General Regulations 


PENSIONS up to a maximum of 2,400 francs are not transferable 
and ean not be seized for debt except for the payment of the costs of 
hospitalization. ; 
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In computing the income tax, the amounts paid to the insur..nc¢ 
fund are deducted from the total income by both employers and «y- 
ployees. 

Insurance benefits are suspended during military service or in «ase 
of war. 

Disputes arising in connection with the administration of the iaw 
are submitted, according to the nature of the dispute, to a cantonal 
commission, a pachodoet’ medical commission, or to a departmental 
tripartite commission. Questions which arise in connection with 
the working of the law are referred by registered letter to a cantonal 
committee made up of the justice of the peace, an employer, and an 
insured person, assisted by the justice’s clerk. During the first 15 
days of each year the departmental or interdepartmental service wll 
choose for each canton four employers and four insured persons, to 
serve during the year, three months each, on the said committee. 
The commission may order the parties to appear in person and alter 
making every effort to conciliate them, if eet 3 will render a 
decision. Appeal is allowed from the decisions of the committee to 
the civil court. 

Technical medical commissions consisting of three physicians 
chosen by the parties to the dispute and the justice of the peace will 
deal with disputes in connection with the benefits in kind of sickness 
insurance or the degree of invalidity. If it is a question of permanent 
incapacity the third doctor will be a medical referee appointed by the 
president of the civil court. 

A departmental tripartite commission composed of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of the insurance societies, of the professional 
associations, and the Ministries of Labor and Public Health is selected 
in each department. This commission decides questions arisiny in 
regard to the contracts concluded by societies and medical associa- 
tions and hospitals and the scales of fees fixed by the societies. It 
also deals with difficulties, aside from those concerning the contro! of 
medical certification, which may arise between different services or 
within any one service. Its decisions may be appealed to the stand- 
ing committee of the Superior Social Insurance Council. 


Administration of Insurance Funds 


THE administration of the social insurance system is in contro! of 
(1) unofficial primary funds which, with certain exceptions, operate 
within the department; BF alpsae departmental or, exceptionally, 
interdepartmental funds. ese funds operate for the covering of 
risks and payment of benefits. A primary fund may be formed by 
any mutual benefit society or insurance fund organized under the 
insurance laws of 1884, 1898, 1900, and 1910. 

Insured. persons who, three months before the present law became 
effective, belonged to a mutual benefit society operating under the 
provisions of the law of April 1, 1898, will be assumed to belong to 
rimary fund to which such an organization is attached un!:ss 
cation is given not later than one month before the law beco:s 
effective. The primary departmental fund has charge of all the 
benefit risks of persons not registered in any other primary fund. — 

Each primary and departmental fund is administered at the begin- 
ning by a provisional committee but within three months a gene"! 
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meeting must be held to elect the permanent administrative commit- 
tee. This committee must consist of at least 18 members, of whom 
at least half must be elected insured members, two practitioners 
chosen from a list submitted by the trade-unions, and (except in 
primary funds organized by the insured persons) at least six employ- 
ers chosen by the employers. 

Primary and departmental funds must be approved by the Minister 
of Labor, and this approval may be withdrawn in case of irregularities 
or when the fund does not function properly. 

Departmental funds may transfer to the primary funds through 
the Government Deposit and Consignment Office the part of the fee 
for the special risks which these funds are authorized to cover. 
Primary funds may organize into regional unions and national feder- 
ion the purpose of establishing various services for the common 
welfare such as social hygiene, hospitals, sanatoriums, dispensaries, 
and convalescent and rest homes. ae 

Insurance funds must open special accounts for the different types 
of risks covered. 

Primary funds and the unions of these funds have a civil and jurid- 
ical status and a special representative is appointed in legal cases. 
They function under the control of the State exercised through the 
Ministers of Labor and Finance. 

The law creates a Superior Social Insurance Council which, under 
the chairmanship of the Minister of Labor, has general supervision 
of the administration of the act. The council will be composed of 
61 members, including 18 representatives of insured persons, 5 repre- 
sentatives of employers, 2 hospital representatives, 2 representatives 
of medical associations, 1 representative each of dental, pharmacists’, 
and midwives’ associations, together with representatives of Parlia- 
ment, the funds, and the administrative department concerned. The 
general supervision of the enforcement of the act will be under the 
present old-age pension inspection service of the Ministry of Labor. 

The funds for the operation of the law are derived from the con- 
tributions of employers and workers, from the State subsidy, and 
from miscellaneous sources such as the appropriations of the savings 
effected in expenditure or public assistance by reason of the opera- 
tion of the social insurance law, the duty paid to the State by the 
Bank of France, the gambling tax, and the proceeds of fines, gifts, 
legacies, etc. The funds which receive a disburse these sums 
include the General Guaranty Fund which is administered by a 
council of 20 members under the supervision of the Minister of Labor 
and has general supervision of the Augmentation and Solidarity 
Fund and the Guaranty and Equalization Fund. The Augmentation 
and Solidarity Fund guarantees the minimum legal pension for 
invalidity and old age, reimbursement for family expenses, and the 
expenses connected with the liquidation of the former retirement 
law, as well as administrative and management expenses. The Guar- 
anty Fund is intended eventually to cover the annual deficits of the 
insurance funds and to guard against insolvency. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Tenth Annual Congress of French Family Allowance Funds 


HE sessions of the Tenth National Congress of French Family 

Allowance Funds opened at Lille, France, on May 19, 1130. 
An account of these meetings is given in La Journée Industrielle 
(Paris).' 


The report of progress _, by the director general of the 
central committee included the following figures: 


STATISTICS OF FRENCH FAMILY ALLOWANCE FUNDS 


[Conversion rate, one franc= 3.92 cents] 























Reported at— | 
Item a Increast 
1929 congress 1930 congress | 
ee NRE Se EOL RS TERS CCE TS 229 232 | 
Number of employees covered by funds___._._....______ 1, 740, 000 1, 820, 000 50, 000) 
Amount distributed in allowances_____..._....._______- $11, 446, 400 $13, 406, 400 $1, 960, 000 
| 





‘If the figures for public administration and private undertakings 
paying family allowances outside of the compensation funds are 
added, the annual amount distributed, according to the report sib- 
mitted to the 1930 congress was about $64,680,000 and the number 
of employees covered was 4,260,000—an increase of approximately 
$5,488,000 and 89,000 persons as compared with the report submitted 
at the previous congress. 

Among other subjects taken up by the director were: The relative 
importance of industrial family allowances; workers’ gardens «ni 
cheap dwellings; social services as a remedy for the declining }irth 
rate; social-service centers; the economic and social education of tlic 
family through the Revue de la Famille, the official publication »f 
the funds; and family allowances in other countries. tA concluding 
his report the director called attention to two suggested scheiics 
upon which there is considerable differences of opinion: (1) ‘Ili: 
consolidation of family allowances into a general system through |! 
compulsion and (2) the incorporation of family allowances in the sovia! 
insurance system. An objection to the latter scheme, accordiny ‘0 
the speaker, is that one can not conceive of an insurance borne «)\!\ 
by those who receive no benefits, and the workers do not seem to !« 
hs ee to establish mass support for the risk of family respo!i- 

ilities which are the lot of a dimini inishing minority. He himself»: 
ofthe opinion, however, that a general system of family allowan:s. 
es —— about a more equitable distribution of wages, wo '|( 
offer a happy solution to the problem of industrial relations. 

A report on the influence of family allowance funds on populat:0 
was a feature of the program. 





1 Issues of May 20, 21, 22, and 25-26, and June 1-2, 1930. 
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The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


In view of the continued development of the family allowance funds and their 
new progress, 

In view, particularly of the results which confirm the efficacy of the means 
that such funds have taken to raise the birth rate and to decrease stillbirths as 
well as infant mortality; and 

In view of the fact that the social insurance law does not provide assistance 
in family responsibilities except in a very secondary way and under an extremely 
restricted form and that in particular it includes no compensation for the expenses 
of maintaining children during the active life of the head of the family: Be it 

Resolved, That without allowing themselves to be turned aside by the evolu- 
tion of social legislation the family allowance funds endeavor to recruit new 
adherents and to develop their social services, and 

That such funds make a more and more extended appeal to the corps of social 
workers who will find in the putting into effect of social insurance (maternity 
and sickness) a new field of action for their beneficent intervention. 


Another resolution favored the promotion of cheaper housing for 
wage earners benefiting under family allowance funds. 

Arrangements were made for a special agricultural day for discus- 
sions by representatives of the Chamber of Agriculture and other 
agricultural associations. The president of the National Federation 
of Agricultural Family Allowance Funds presided on this occasion. 





_ 
=p ooo 


Recent British Reports on Family Allowances 


HE Family Endowment Society, London, recently presented a 

memorandum to the British Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service (1929-30).! This was offered in accordance with the purposes 
of the society ‘‘to collect, investigate, and disseminate information and 
to take action with a view to bringing about as quickly as possible a 
more adequate system of making provision for children.’”?’ Among the 
subjects covered in the memorandum are general standards and family 
allowances, equal pay and family allowances, family allowances in 
practice in the civil service of various countries, and objections to 
family allowances. 

In concluding its report the committee declares that it proposes 
family allowances as a necessary corollary of ‘‘equal pay.” The 
institution of such grants is also LER radeon! A as a partial solution of 
the economic problems of married persons in the lowest salary grades 
and as a practical improvement of the existing method of making 
provision for the family units in general. Under the method now 
used, the family’s opportunities for a fuller life are often restricted 
both in the low-paid grades and among higher salaried employees 
where expenses for education are comparatively heavy. The object 
of family allowances is to ease the burden of parenthood for the aver- 
age man at the time when such burden is heaviest. The committee 
emphasizes that the popularity of a service is determined not by a 
few fortunate ones but by the contentment of the average man, and 
therefore the proposal for family allowances should appeal to all those 
who are Seanly concerned with the interests of the civil service as a 
whole and to all who hold that State service should be a model for 
other kinds of employment. : 


' Great Britain. Royal Commission on the Civil Service (1929-30). Minutes of Evidence, Appendix 
Loa emorandum on Family Allowances, presented- by the Family Endowment Society, January, 1930. 
c on, . 
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Repcrt of British Joint Labor Committee on Family Allowances 


A JOINT committee on the living wage, representing the British 
Trades-Union Congress and the Lebor Party, recently issue! ay 
interim report on family allowances, in which, however, no revo. 
mendations were made. The committee afterward resume! jt; 
investigations and presented a majority and a minority report, the 
majority proposal being favored by the executive of the Labor I’arty 
ana the minority scheme being accepted by the general council 0! the 
Trades-Union Congress. The principal recommendations of the 
majority report, as published in the Canadian Labor Gazette of July. 
1930, are that family allowances be paid out of public funds for each 
child from birth to the school-leaving age (in respect of whom income 
tax rebate is not obtainable); and that they be paid direct to the 
mother, or appropriate guardian, at the rate of 5s. per week for the 
first child and 3s. per week for each successive child. 

The signers of the minority report take the position that before 
making any decision on family Mhewiness full provision should be 
made from public funds for (a) a complete medical service, both 
preventive and remedial, for all children up to the school-leaving ave: 
(6) prenatal and postnatal maternity care and a cash payment for 
every child until it is one or two years of age; (c) raising the ave at 
which children may leave school and an adequate maintenance 
allowance during the additional school period ; (d) nursery schools for 
chi under the admission age to elementary schools; (e) adequate 
health centers; and (f) furnishing pure milk and eliminating 
tuberculosis. 

According to the minovity report, it is urgent that additional funds 
be rovided for the improvement of the health, education, and general 
welfare of the child. The signers maintain that, with the available 
funds, far more vatuable results could be sécured along these lines in 
developing social'services than by grantsincash. A weekly allowance 
of 5s. ($1.22), for example, would not make it possible for a slum 
family to get a decent house in a better neighborhood. Houses must 
be built and slums demolished. If the funds available are limited, 
the minority considers that these social services should come first in 
the interests of the children themselves and argues that with the smu 
cash allowance no amount of maternal care can provide remedial 
measures, including possibly special treatment for sick children. 

‘The interim report referred to above summarizes the family- 
allowance schemes ‘In various countries, which are classified as follows: 

1. The simple payment of allowances by single employers (it is stated that 1 lis 
oy has been universally condemned as favoring the employment of si:zle 
men). 

.2. The equalization fund or ‘‘pool” system whereby allowances are paid «1! 
of a pool or fund established by contributions from employers. 

3. A national insurance scheme. 


4. A national scheme financed out of taxation. 
5. A national scheme financed by a levy on industry. 


In the July,. 1930,.issue of. the. Canadian Labor Gazette, which 
digests these British labor reports, Canadian opinion is declared t« !¢ 
plainly divided on the subject of these grants. In a report on family 
allowances made to the Thatiaiaaiien House of Commons by the ¢v'- 
mittee on industrial and international-relations, which was adop'«( 
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py that body on June 6, 1929, it was stated that ‘‘as the proposal is 


new in Canada and requires more careful consideration, no immediate 
action shall be taken.’’* The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
at its annual convention in 1929, opposed ae anges for the introduc- 
‘ion of a system of family allowances,’ while the All-Canadian Con- 
cress Of Labor the same year went on record as favoring State pro- 


visions for allowances to wage earners with two or more children.‘ 





: See Labor Review, August, 1929, p. 94. 
i See Labor Review, November, 1929, p. 66. 
‘See Canadian Labor Gazette, Ottawa, December, 1929, p. 1364. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





The 1930 Convention of Locomotive Engineers 


A THE convention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 

held in Cleveland June 2—July 24, 1930, the sentiment was tnan- 
imous that in future the labor concerns of the members must be the 
main consideration of the organization. It was also reported, in the 
-issue of Labor for July 29, 1930, that the policies of the grand chief 
engineer and his associates in liquidating the financial interests of the 
brotherhood were approved by the convention. 

Among the important decisions made at this triennial meeting were 
the following: 

That the brotherhood cooperate with other organizations in matters 

of mutual interest, consistent with the preservation of craft independ- 
ence. . 

That the grand chief be authorized to cooperate at the proper time 
with other train-service organizations to secure a reduction of hours, 
vacations with pay, away-from-home expenses, and other improve- 
ments of labor conditions; and 

That the brotherhood executive be directed to request other enzine 
and train service organizations to unite with the brotherhood to 
establish and maintain a 6-hour basic day for yardmen.! 

Other important demands of the delegates were the elimination of 
excessively high tanks in yard service, power reverse gear on |oco- 
motives in yard, switching, local freight and mine service, and the 
equipment of all locomotives with side cab curtains. It was also 
decided that the organization should work to establish the principle 
of pensioning all railroad employees and for the application o/ the 
Adamson 8-hour law to electric railways engaged in interstate 
commerce. 


ill ei a 


International Labor Conference, June, 1930 


HE fourteenth session of the International Labor Conference’ 
was held in Geneva, June 10--28, with delegates present fro 51 
of the 55 countries which are members of the International [Labor 
anization. 
The agenda of the conference included three items: Forced |: bor, 
_ hours of work of salaried employees, and hours of work in coal mines. 
.In regard to the question of forced labor, a draft convention was 
1 Locomo ngineers 
a jabmuetionil Ulva Oden Tedastead and Leter Eetormation, Geneva, June 16 and July 7, 19:0. 
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adopted embodying the suppression of the use of forced or compulsory 
labor in all its forms in the shortest possible period. The use of such 
labor for the benefit of private individuals, companies, or associations 
and in work underground in mines would be immediately prohibited, 
according to the terms of the convention, but during a transitional 
period and as an exceptional measure recourse might be had to forced 
labor for public purposes only. The question of final abolition would 
be considered after five years. 

A draft convention was adopted providing for the limitation of the 
hours of work of persons employed in commercial establishments and 
offices to 8 per day and 48 per week, with the provision that the weekly 
maximum might be so arranged that in one or more days the hours 
worked might amount to 10. Recommendations were adopted, also, 
in favor of national inquiries into hours of work in hotels, restaurants, 
and similar establishments; theaters and other places of amusements; 
and hospitals and asylums, such establishments being excluded from 
the convention. 

The question of limiting the hours of work of underground workers 
in coal mines failed to pass, either as a convention or a recommenda- 
tion, and it was decided by a majority vote that it should be placed on 
the agenda of the next session of the conference. Various resolutions 
were passed, however, including one relating to safe working condi- 
tions In mines, another regulating the hours of surface workers as well 
as those of underground workers, and a third pointing out the need 
for an economic agreement among the coal-producing countries. 


SNe epee 


Membership of Labor Organizations in Canada, 1929 


ie ae on trade-union membership in Canada at the close 
of the calendar year 1929, taken from the nineteenth annual 
report on labor organizations in the Dominion, are given below. 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA, 1929 


























Branches | Members 

Kind of organization Increase or Increase or 

r decrease as r decrease as 

Number compared Number compared 

with 1928 with 1928 
International craft unions...................----------- 1, 953 +80 203, 514 +16, 597 
ID i Gees 43 —3 22, 890 +2, 861 
Industrial Workers of the World --.-_..........--.-...-- 6 —1 3, 975 —425 
Canadian central labor organizations..._......._....___- 639 +53 53, 277 +1, 419 
es ”*«(‘(‘«‘ RCE RC 31 —5 10, 820 — 578 
Nations aauememe Umloms.............................. 106 +1 25, 000 —1, 000 
On ccitbe 2, 778 +125 319, 476 +18, 874 
| 








_ Of the 85 international craft organ‘zations operating in the Domin- 
lon, 81 have established one or more branches there. The remaining 
4 have no branches in Canada but their few members in that country 
are directly connected with central bodies. The following 13 inter- 
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national organizations have each a membership of more than 5,000 
in Canada: 


Mem: ers 


hip 

Nn (unadg 

United Mine Workers of America_.............................____ 17, 100 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees_____________________ 1ii, 336 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America____________._._____.__.__ 15, 533 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen__--_______.____________._______ 15, 455 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners... 10, 700 


Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway, Bus, and Coach 


vite oe ng tty he. ca, ETS ET eee arn eens 10, 19] 
International Association of Machinists........__........_._.__._.. S, 993 
American Federation of Musicians______ SESS SEES TES Ee ae ante S, 000 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen___.______________ 7, 786 
or ae mau SUMO arr 7. 000 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America__________._...._______ 7, 000 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers____...._..._.._..._......... 5, 637 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America... 5, 360 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in July, 1930 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for July, 

1930, with comparable data for preceding months are presented 

below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lasting less 
than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, and 
1929, number of workers involved and man-days lost for these years, 
the number of industrial disputes for each of the months—January, 
1928, to July, 1930, inclusive—the number of disputes which began in 
these months, the number in effect at the end of each month, and the 
number of workers involved. It also shows, in the last column, the 
economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number of workdays lost 
is computed by multiplying the number of workers affected in each 
dispute by the length of the dispute measured in working-days as 
normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 

Tas.e 1.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1928, TO JULY, 1930, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORK- 
ERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927, 1928, AND 1929 
































' : Number of workers in- 
Number of disputes— volved in disputes— | Number of 
man-days 
Month and year Beginning | In effect at | Beginning | In effect at _ = yn 
in month endof | in month end of nae oF 
or year month or year month year 
nT: a Salada? I i cciionait- ait 37, 799, 394 
19RD: eo ao... ose 3 Reba REE RSE 2 3 Sg aaa 31, 556, 947 
IORO: Ti tee Calitics 23s ccd teres gt SES DE bone 9, 975, 213 
1928 
ESE NERS Ea eS ee Sear 48 63 18, 850 81, 880 2, 128, 028 
EEE ae Caen, mer eis See wer eee 52 58 33, 441 103, 496 2, 145, 342 
pL EEE ey DOB RCO Ry cae ay PAU ate 41 47 7, 459 76, 069 2, 291, 337 
ing | RRR S POSE Rae re Sere ae 2 ee er 71 48 143, 700 129, 708 4, 806, 232 
pS See Gis RAR a See a es ae ees 80 56 15, 640 133, 546 3, 455, 499 
OI ne ee icaens 44 46 31, 381 143, 137 3, 670, 878 
Sy ee es Geass Me 42 18, 012 132, 187 3, 337, 386 
pe EE ee Oe eA gh noe 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 750 
ce. SSS Sak Si ee ailea URS a Seca Sena 52 34 8, 897 62, 862 2, 571, 982 
CG i OR 61 42 27, 866 41, 474 1, 304, 913 
iP" oR RI ee ie ioe 44 38 37, 840 38, 745 1, 300, 362 
CCU ee eae 23 29 5, 172 35, 842 991, 238 
1929 
SONU iN es Sid ena 48 36 14, 783 39, 569 951, 914 
FOU icici. Seo docadeawsdociseaus 54 35 858 306 926, 679 
ne a 77 37 14, 031 40, 516 1, 074, 468 
CS Bhar SS ae REIT 117 53 32, 989 52, 445 1, 429, 437 
DEO EIGN Alec cbc winnss Sndceascesnen 115 73 13, 668 64, 853 1, 727, 694 
URI a Fae eS 73 57 19, 989 58, 152 1, 627, 565 
SONY ce te a ua 80 53 36, 152 15, 589 1, 062, 428 
iin ne cds Sane Sneon 78 43 25, 616 6, 714 358, 148 
ca) nos sea a lg an ao 98 49 20, 233 8, 132 244, 864 
CCU es 69 31 16, 315 6, 135 272, 018 
PROVO 61 32 10, 443 6, 067 204, 457 
Doogie 7 35. kook oc ee laace 33 21 3, 386 2, 343 95, 541 
1930 
po AIRE i eee 42 21 8, 879 5, 316 182, 202 
ee eas Re Cem ne 44 33 37, 301 6, 562 436, 788 
SR cee ee renee 49 34 15, 017 5, 847 289, 470 
DiDUU I ee eR 60 41 5,814 6, 711 180, 445 
DA fee SAR ee oe er 64 30 9, 281 4, 640 192, 201 
SUN at oie 50 34 13, 600 8, 562 150, 142 
JULY Sete debavetess ciceee te Seven scccee 65 32 13, 856 5, 848 162, 838 
' Preliminary figures, subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 





TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in May, 
June, and July, 1930, and the number of workers directly invol\ eq" | 


TABLE 2. —INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MAY, JUNE, AND JUL 























Y, 1930 
Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers j:,, olved 
ning in— in disputes beginnin: j,)— 
Industry 
May June July May June uly 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers----.---|_...__-_-- A ER Eee eee eno 950 a 
EEA CR aera aS Y RAMA. SACRE _ 2 te oe 
ie ia ac tied wi intindepipttnncies divine 2 1 1 716 14 | 2 000 
EEA ERE SIAENIOLS CR 2 aes 15 
4 Serer oreee 34 12 20 4, 820 933 | > 504 
AEE SESE SRSA gi eee a _S SE) ear ee | SCOT SN 
Chauffeurs and teamsters______-___.____-- 9 3 2 2, 201 298 1 
Stihl iain 6 omntbo bibigein ddd) Dkidesaced’ 0) EN Oe A ee &(K) 
eg 5 7 11 250 399 | 2. 66] 
Electric and gas appliance workers________|__________|__________ ep ES, SEU elie 10 
RE EE | RE INS TR EZ OY Merere! Coe Sa es 31) 
SARIS a a igi _y Seep 1 ) ee 1) 
SE Sy Pe oe ee ee ee SURE eee ee | 2 2 
A AE TE RE Sea ea et | ee eee 99 
Hotel and restaurant workers... _........-|........--}.........- § SRS SRS Se 47 
Ea Se nea WSN ee 2 ee era See es | __S ean 
RENE elena iT i Aepparanan SRS: OPER ae 4() 
Longshoremen, freight handlers________.-_|.._.....__|_________- ARES Se ae 450) 
| IIE ISTE RRS eee t, Seas 5; 
a 1 3 2 50 154 570 
ab anal a i RS et a 1 10 9 700 10, 150 316 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and 
TER ac NRC. aOR I NE 1 | Se 18 49 
Printing and publishing Peet aha auto Soe eee bbe as 9, ae ears Ay ape &8 é 
Stationary engineers and firemen__________|_...._..__|_________- St SEC ee, Seen 193 
NRT EGRESS AES ESS Se pe _ iy See Se 1 fen 37 
Gepeee meme Wormers... ee 2 SERS eeee: Dead RS 16 
EET ETT AIT IES TS eae RRR 22 
, | AENRE Ge -viviaohidiitieagl ih caiaiataaaaes Nia pa 4 5 6 183 542 Ong 
RR ARE Aine enn ieee CEOS See Sete 9 Bee ee Bae 14 
ee 64 50 65 9, 281 13, 600 856 

















Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in July, 
1930, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


Tame 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JULY, 1930, CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








Industry 
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Number of disputes beginning in July, 1930, 
involving— 





6 and 


100 and 
under 


500 
workers 


500 and 











1,000 and 
under 
5,000 

workers 
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July 
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Auto, 
Barbe 
Brick 
Build 
Truc! 
Clerk 
Cloth 
Hosp 
Long: 
Luml 
Meta 
Mine 
Stone 
Mun 
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Toba 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
July, 1930, by industries and classified duration. 


TasL: 4.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JULY, 1930, BY INDUS- 
TRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 





——_ 





————— 























Classified duration of strikes ending in July 
Industry One-half |O Vet One-| 1 month | 2 months | 3 months 
ete half and | and less | and less | «nd less 
or less less than; than 2 than 3 than 4 
{1 month | months | months | months 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers --- --- Rel Gse Sst _y MERE RES sumtin: eR eS SNS. 
Bar DOIG oink tence pire vn ee psn ck swe mes cocwndias baw tad 1 ee aes ey er ee eT 
Drink Gi... ok te ecco ? SS Be ee SS ee 
RT AIEEE Ss Slee Mae ee BOS Le SL 15 5 3 Ss ailars rea 
get G@ ASTID SR SRS Deeg nc age a aa 1 2 |. Oe Se RS CEe Bie 
CE ine Sea doa oue igs = Sete sens anes fe RR BR St EEE s Tate BSNS 
CORT a gb tes orig etn doe eee cw nbib-sses 5 3 y SRST ER he Fae ae 
SS St NE Aes ary SRR SS Says emer ME ee 
Longshoremen, freight handlers. ___.--_.__-__._- 1 GE, RRA, STIR Oc ell 
SR ENE TDI To Somme ee ae "YO ra PPS 
eg SE NSIS RS ae a 5 Sar es Sf ee, eee 
Mine?S....csunqenes= Fiala aie satghas Gapped sp tits ob tel Sts oe ee 8 oR PR! en is ee 2 
Ne ana an ee dnseguichon pena au an 2 Se ee See Oe ee 
Mania es ob eo ot Le _f SRS ee. Eee coal, pee 
Ts a 4 2 2 1 1 
ONG ar tate has hes eas ctl. CPU RS Cee at 1 an © 
eo ee. hea oeduaaeye 41 15 | 7 | 2 2 
1 














Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in July, 1930 


Metal workers, Pennsylvania.—An unsuccessful strike of 500 em- 
ployees of the Columbiana Radiator Co. at McKeesport, against a 
wage reduction, is reported to have begun on July 1 and ended on 
Juiy 11. 

Bituminous coal miners, West Virginia.—Unsuccessful strikes 
against reduction of wages, affecting the Continental Coal Co. of 
Fairmont, began on July 1 at the company’s Brock and Sands mines. 
The strike at the former involved 750 men and ended by July 10, 
while that at the latter involved 375 men and ended by July 19. 

Retail clerks, Montana.—-A strike-lockout of 800 retail clerks in 
Butte began on July 14 because of sympathy with 125 teamsters who 
struck on June 30 against a wage reduction of 25 cents and 50 cents 
per day. Some 83 automobile machinists had also struck on June 
16 against a wage reduction of $1 per day. These strikes involved 
pat Silver Bow Employers’ Association. They ended unsuccessfully on 
uly 19. 

Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—Because of the discharge of 
four men, 700 miners at the Burnside Colliery of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. are reported to have been on strike from 
July 15 to July 17. The discharged men were reinstated. 

Cooks, waiters, and waitresses, Ohio.—A strike-lockout of cooks, 
waiters, and waitresses, affiliated with the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Beverage Dispensers International Alliance, began 
on July 15 affecting some 15 hotels in Cleveland and outlying dis - 
tricts, members of the Cleveland Hotels Asscciation (Inc.). The 
hotels declined to renew contracts with the affected local unions and 
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demanded individual “open shop” contracts. Approximately 47; 
workers are involved exclusive of some 125 stationary engineers wh, 
went out on July 16 either through sympathy or because of griey ance 
rs magi own. The places of some of the aid employees were filled py 
uly 21. ; 

Daviau workers, Maryland.—Unable to reach a satisfactory :icree. 
ment through negotiation, a strike of some 2,000 women’s garment 
workers in approximately 24 Baltimore establishments was called 
by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, effectiye 
July 23. The union demands included union recognition, eliminatioy 
of sweatshops, establishment of a 40-hour, 5-day week at the end of 
two years, &@ minimum wage scale and the creation of an arbitration 
committee. Eleven of the manufacturers, represented by the newly 
formed Cloak Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore City, wer 
favorable to some if not all of these demands but insisted upon the 
right to the seasonal reorganization of their forces, which the union 
was unwilling to concede. However, an agreement for three years 
was effected with this group of manufacturers on July 29, applicable 
to about 1,000 workers. This agreement, according to press reports, 
represents concessions by both sides, and calls for recognition of the 
union, 44 hours per week during the first year, 42 hours the second 
year and 40 hours the third year. A substitution for the controverted 
clause was accepted, allowing employers the right to discharge 
workers subject to a prescribed procedure. Within a few days {ol- 
lowing the signing of this agreement other manufacturers signed up 
with the union so that by August 4 the strike, it is understood, was 
practically over. A few nonunion shops declined to sign the agree- 
ment. 

Barbers, New York City.—A brief and successful strike of 2,000 
barbers on the West Side, between Fifty-ninth and Two hundred and 
forty-second Streets, began on July 30 and ended on the following 
day, 600 shops being involved. As reported, this strike was under- 
taken to organize the employees in the independent shops and to 
improve working conditions, bringing them into line with other 
districts in the city. The settlement permits Saturday closing at 
9 p. m. instead of 10 p. m., holiday closing at 1 p. m. and all day off 
on New Year’s Day, Labor Day, and Christmas. 

In this so-called friendly strike the barbers were represented by the 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union and the master barbers by 
the Master Barbers’ Association. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into July, 1930 


None of the strikes commented upon in this column in previous 
issues of the Labor Review remains in effect. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July, 1930 


By Hucu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


8 HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
y cised his good offices in connection with 42 labor disputes during 
July, 1930. These disputes affected a known total of 26,574 em- 


Se 
ry 


ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
»stablishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the draft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

On August 1, 1930, there were 32 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 17 controversies which had not reached the 


strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 49. 
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End of Dispute in English Wool-Textile Industry 


i THE Labor Review for May, 1930 (p. 170), an account was given 
of the circumstances leading up to the stoppage in the wool-textile 
industry in England, which commenced during the week ended 
April 12. Various efforts were made by third parties, including the 
Minister of Labor, to bring the two sides together, but without effect. 
According to the Ministry of Labor Gazette for July, 1930, the execu- 
tive committees of the trade-unions concerned decided on June 4 
that any union should be free to negotiate a settlement for itself on 
terms more favorable than those of the Macmillan report, even 
though they involved a reduction of more than 5.8 per cent in waves, 
Following this a number of unions declared the dispute at an end so 
far as their members were concerned and during June the operatives 
resumed work in increasing numbers. There was, however, no united 
action, and it was not until July 16 that the Manchester Guardian 
announced that the power-loom overseers, the last of the unionists 
to submit to the terms of the employers’ federations, had voted to 
return. Some of the unions, according to the Manchester Guardian, 
had secured more favorable terms than those recommended by the 
Macmillan report, ‘‘but in no case has an employers’ federation 
accepted lesser reductions in wages, as a condition of the return of 
these workers, than those recommended.”’ 

In the Rochdale district, where the rates paid for given occupations 
are in some cases different from those prevailing in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, notices of reduction were also posted in April, and were 


followed by a stoppage, as in the West Riding, but after negotiations 


between the organizations of employers and workers concerned, a 
settlement was reached. 


Under this settlement, work was resumed at the rates prevailing before the 
notices of reduction were posted, and a joint committee was set up to examine 
into the West Riding rates and to prepare a schedule of average rates for similar 
work prevailing in the West Riding. This schedule was to be proceeded with 
forthwith, but if necessary is to be revised to show the rates prevailing on August 
30, 1930, after which date the rates set out in the schedule are to become operative. 
In the event of the committee failing to agree as to the facts of the rates paid in 
the West Riding, the evidence obtained is to be placed before a person appointed 
by the Minister of Labor, who will decide, if necessary after making further inde- 
pendent inquiries, what rate should be inserted in the schedule for any occupation. 








LABOR AGREEMENTS 





Unemployment Insurance Provided for in National Agreement 


of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


HE Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America and the 
American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers negoti- 


‘ated a new national agreement, effective August 1, 1930, to take the 


place of the national agreement which expired September 1, 1930. 
One of the most interesting features of the new agreement is the 
creation of an unemployment fund. By the terms of the agreement 
each member of the association will contribute to the fund a sum equal 
to 1 per cent of the weekly wages paid to such workers in the member’s 
factory as are covered by the agreement; the contributions of the mem- 
bers of the association begin on August 1, 1930. Beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1931, the employees will contribute an amount equal to one-half 


© of the sum contributed by the members of the association, their contri- 


butions being deducted from their wages. 

Another interesting feature of this agreement is the provision that 
no worker may be taken into the union unless there is a job for him, 
and it is further provided that in order to enforce this provision the 
impartial chairman is to be furnished a list of the present membership 
of the union. 

A joint employment bureau is to be established. — 

The agreement calls for a reduction in the piece rates of from 
15 per cent to 22 per cent, and for the two-machine system of opera- 
tion, but provides ‘“‘No employer shall discharge knitters now oper- 
ating single machines solely for the purpose of taking advantage of 
the reduced rates affecting the two-machine system of operation.” 

In order to cover any assessment or penalty which may be imposed 
by the impartial chairman for any breach of the agreement, each party 
to the agreement agrees to give a surety bond in the sum of $10,000. 

The agreement is effective to August 31, 1931, and automatically 
renews itself from year to year. Either party desiring to terminate 
the agreement at the end of any yearly period must give to other 
party 60 days’ written notice. 


ttt 
Sorry 





New Agreement in the Anthracite Mining Industry 


HE new anthracite ment, between the anthracite operators 

and Districts 1,7, and 9 of the United Mine Workers of America, - 
becomes effective September 1, 1930, and ends April 1, 1936. It 
provides for the maintenance of the present wage rates and conditions, 
and the establishment of the check-off in a modified form. 
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The terms of the agreement as published in the United \fi, 
Workers Journal of August 1, 1930, are as follows: 


(1) The provisions of said agreement of February 17, 1926, except as }:erejp, 
after modified and amended, shall be in force and effect for the period beginning 
September 1, 1930, and ending April 1, 1936. 

(2) Except as modified or more specifically provided herein, the terms and 
provisions of the award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission and subse (ue; 
agreements made in modification thereof or supplemental thereto, as well «is the 
rulings and decisions of the Board of Conciliation, are hereby ratified, confirmed. 
and continued for and during the full term of this contract, beginning Sept imhe 
1, 1930, and ending April 1, 1936. 

(3) The principle of paying employees by check is recognized in communities 
having banking facilities reasonably accessible and the mine workers agree to inake 
local agreements permitting such practice where practicable and reasonable. 

(4) The mine workers have requested the operators to assist them in the eo. 
lection of union dues, stating that such assistance wili not only be an accom. 
modation to them but will substantially lessen their cost of operation as an organ. 
ization. The mine workers have also stated their desire and intention to take 
active and affirmative steps to eliminate, as far as possible, strikes and shut-down; 
in violation of this agreement; to eliminate group action designed to restrict out. 
put; to restrict general mine committees to their constitutional functions withiy 
the union, recognizing that such committees have no power under this agreement: 
to cooperate with the operators for the promotion of efficiency and the prod uctioy 
of an improved car of coal, with the understanding that existing practices and 
payments covering refuse shall be continued; and to make effective all the term: 
and provisions of this contract. With these requests and declarations in mind, 
and in consideration thereof and conditioned upon the full, complete, and con- 
tinuing performance thereof to the mutual satisfaction of the contracting parties, 
the operators as follows: 

The parties of the second part, upon request of any employee, will receive from 
such employee on pay day, at a point convenient to the pay office, and transmit 
to the district treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America, an amount not 
in excess of $1 per month. The operators shall be under no obligation to solicit 
or compel contributions, but shall fulfill their entire obligation hereunder when 
they receive and transmit the foregoing payments, as and when tendered by the 
employee. Itis understood that payments shall not be tendered or received more 
than once in any month, and that the operator will provide some suitable recor! 
of payments, showing from whom received. 

(5) The parties agree to promptly form a permanent committee of 12 men ti 
serve and function during the sake of this agreement. The membership of said 
committee shall be as follows: Six officials of the United Mine Workers of America, 
to wit, the president, vice president, secretary-treasurer, and the presidents o/ 
Districts 1, 7, and 9; six officials of the operating companies to be duly appointed 
by the operating companies, and one of which operating company officials shal 
be designated by the operating companies to act as chairman of said committee 
of 12, with the right to vote. 

The operators shall determine their own personnel on said committee and shal! 
fill such vacancies as may occur. 

As soon as convenient after the ratification of this agreement, the mem)er: 
hereinbefore specified shall meet and organize in permanent form said committee 
of 12. 

The committee shall meet from time to time on call of the chairman, either at 
the discretion of the chairman or on written request of any five members of the 
committee. 

The committee shall consider and discuss all questions arising under this con- 
tract relating to cooperation and efficiency and performance of the contract 
by the parties and the relations of the parties which either party may present 
for consideration and discussion. 

The committee may ao such skilled and expert assistance from time to 
time as the committee shall deem advisable in order that the committee mav be 
informed and advised as to any acts or information which the committee nay 
desire to have determined. 

All expenses of the committee shall be paid one-half by each party hereto. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities, July, 1930 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor has received building permit reports from 288 compa- 
rable cities of the United States having a population of 25,000 or over 
for the months of June and July. The reports cover the corporate 
limits of the cities enumerated, and the costs shown in the tables are 
for building operations in the corporate limits of these cities. The 
figures cover the erection costs only; no land costs are included. The 
States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of this information. 
Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, and total building operations in the 288 
cities of the United States, by geographic divisions. 
Taste 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESIDEN- 
TIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN’ 288 CITIES OF THE 


Mabe 2 HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHIO 
DIVISIO 








| 

New residential buildings 

Total construction 
(ineludin altera- 
tions and repairs), 
estimated cost 


New  nonresiden- 
tial buildings, es- 
timated cost 





Families pro- 


Geographic division Estimated cost — = - new 











| | 


‘June, on ia 1930 —_ aay June, 1930July, 1930) June, 1930] July, 1980 























New England____-.---.- = 669, 370) $3, 825, 865 585 643)$7, 440, 889/$6, 856, 949/$13, 858, 686|$13, 926, 103 
Middle Atlantie__....-- \21, 161, 24, 415, 4,415} 4, 115/32, 001, 39, 020, 62, 453, 338) 72, 244, 188 
Past North Central ---.-|12, 427, 7, 438, 287 1, 75 1, 548/18, 085, 15, 741, 018) 34, 432, 354) 29, 358, 413 
West North Central _--- 2, 988, 8, 193, 116] 5, 144, 107} 12, 290, 9, 492, 172 
South Atlantic... ...-. 491, 1 683, 7il 541) 4, 199, 657 5, 586, 9, 641, 721} 10, 172, 407 
South Central... .._--- 3, 516, 752) 3, 799,613} 1,17 994) 4, 793, 808) 7, 444, 9, 591, 875} 12, 676, 553 
Mountain and Pacific..| 7, 286, 851) 7, 222, 2, i. 7, 260, 486} 6, 365, 17, 878, 16, 198, 127 
Total_...._......_|53, 577, 343/52, 375, 1 11, 287] 10, 361 81, 974, 807/86, 160, 108) 160, 147, 289) 164, 067, 963 
Per cent of change.....-|.........- SOB Sn o all mh Te ciceccnnn OT iad +2. 




















There was an increase of 2.4 per cent in the indicated expenditures 

for all building operations in these 288 cities. Total expenditures for 
building operations during the month of July was $164,067,963, com- 
pared with $160,147,289 during the month of June. Residential 
building decreased 2.2 per cent, while nonresidential building in- 
creased 5.1 per cent. Dwelling places in new buildings were pro- 
vided for 10,361 families during the month of July. This 1s a 
reduction of 8.2 per cent from the 11,287 families provided for during 
the month of June. 
Increases in total building operations were registered in the New 
and, Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and South Central States. 
Decreases were shown in the East North Central, West North Central, 
and Mountain and Pacific States. 
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Increases in nonresidential building were shown in the Midd 
Atlantic States, South Atlantic States, and the South Central Siates 
In the other geographic divisions there were decreases in new jp. 
residential building. 

Permits issued for residential buildings indicated an increase jp 
expenditures for this type of building in the New England Si ates, 
Middle Atlantic States, West North Central States, and the South 
Central States. Decreases were indicated in the East North Centra] 
mcr the South Atlantic States, and the Mountain and Pacific 

tates. 

More new dwelling places were erected in the New England States 
and the West North Central States in July than in June. The other 
five geographic divisions showed decreases in the number of new 
family dwelling units provided. 

It will be noted that the largest increase in total building operations 
was shown in the Middle Atlantic States. This was largely cauised 
by the great increase in building in the Borough of Manhattan. 
Permits issued in that borough indicate an expenditure of more than 
$36,000,000 during the month of July, compared with $16,000,000 
during the month of June. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increases or decreases in July, as compared with June, by geographic 
divisions. 
TaBLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN CITIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY (CEO 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





Estimated cost Per cent 


of — 

or decrease, 
Geographic division July com- 
June, 1930 July, 1930 | pared with 
June 














A Se iene $2, 748, 427 $3, 243, 289 +18.0 
Middle Atlantic. .....................- 9, 200, 209 8, 807, 366 —5.2 
East North Central_................--- 3, 919, 802 6, 179, 108 +57. 6 
West North Central_...............--- 2, 073, 329 1, 350, 417 —34.4 
Game Meee. o 4... 5.--....-.-2.-0--- 1, 950, 929 1, 902, 148 —2.5 
EMR wds vo sincccccndecedsa 1, 281, 315 rom 160 bg 





Sethi iadyebaie dnd mike }iaias pe clincib hams +3.8 




















During the month of July permits were issued for repairs and alter- 
ations to old buildings in the 288 cities to cost $25,532,707. This is 
an increase of 3.8 per cent over the indicated expenditures for repulrs 
according to permits issued in these cities during June. There was 
an increase in estimated cost of repairs in the New England district, 
in the East North Central district, and in the South Central district. 
The increases ranged from 11.8 to 57.6 per cent. The other four 
districts showed decreases in this class of building, ranging from 2.5 
= cent in the South Atlantic division to 34.4 per cent in the West 

orth Central division. . 

Table 3 shows index numbers of families provided for and inex 
numbers of indicated expenditures for residential buildings, for non- 
residential buildings, for alterations and repairs, and for total building 
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eperations. These indexes are worked on the chain system with the 
monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 


Taste 3.—INDEX NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR; ESTIMATED COSTS OF 
NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS; NEW NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS; ALTERA- 
TIONS AND REPAIRS; AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY 
PERMITS ISSUED IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION 
OF 25,000 OR OVER (MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929=100) 





Cost'of Cost of | Cost of Total 


Families new resi-| 2¢W non- additions,| cost all 
Month provided | dential | Tesiden- | altera- | building 
for buildings tial tions, and] opera- 


buildings} repairs tions 





1929 
0 REE CERES Gree roe me seas 70. 2 63. 7 81.3 95. 0 73.7 
iis RE ae SE 64. 4 61.6 107.9 115.2 85. 7 
PN id So co ccccnn cc dees 51.7 44.8 89. 6 95. 2 68. 1 
RIC an Oe 35.9 30. 2 74.3 66. 1 61.7 

1930 
SE io citnama tied a cebined 34. 2 29. 4 64. 3 55.1 46.1 
I s cnncueassunalcaws 43.0 34.7 51.8 57.5 44.1 
NESSES Si ee Se des Seid 57.1 47.2 87.1 77.5 66. 4 
Ee gece eee 62.0 51.0 100. 1 81.8 73. 8 
TS EERE eee Eee LTS 59. 6 48.5 90. 7 84.5 69. 3 
BI Tak dnote siin tea snd wire dan asinine 54.4 45.1 82.5 74.6 63.3 
RNS SERRE ERASE SIC ek 49.9 44.1 86. 7 77.4 64.8 


























The index number of total building operations increased from 63.3 
in June to 64.8 in July. There was also an increase in new non- 
residential building, the July index number for this class of carey 
being 86.7._ The index number of expenditures for alterations an 
repairs for July was 77.4. There was a drop from the June figure of 
45.1 to 44.1 in the index number of indicated expenditures for new 
residential buildings. The July figure is lower than for any month 
sinve February. Phe index number of families provided for stood 
at 49.9 for the month of July. The chart on page 108 shows in graphic 
form the indicated expenditures for new scednatial buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, and for total building operations. 

Table 4 shows the estimated cost of new residential and new nonresi- 
dential buildings, total building operations (including alterations and 
repairs), and number of f ies provided for in each of the 288 
cities from which reports were received for both June and July. 
Totals and percentages of increase or decrease in expenditures for 
each class of building and for families provided for are shown by 

eographic divisions. Reports were received from 47 cities in the 

ew England States, 65 cities in the Middle Atlantic States, 72 cities 
in the East North Central States, 22 cities in the West N orth Central 
States, 31 cities in the South Atlantic States, 23 cities in the South 
Central States, and 27 cities in the Mountain and Pacific States. 


New England States 


Permits issued during the month of July indicate an increase of 
4.3 per cent in expenditures for residential buildings as compared with 
those issued during June. There was a decrease in indicated expendi- 
tures for nonresidential buildings in this district of 7.9 per cent. 
Total building eperations registered an increase of 0.5 per cent in 
indicated expenditures. The number of family dwelling units pro- 
vided in new buildings increased’9:9 per cent. 
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Large increases in total building operations were indicated in 
Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, Worcester, and Providence. De- 
creases in total building expenditures were indicated in Hartford, 
Portland, Newton, and Newport. 

In Boston, the New England metropolis, a permit was issued for an 
office building to cost $1,200,000. Permits were issued in Brookline 
for two large apartment houses to cost $700,000. In Cambridge 
three school buildings were to be erected at a cost of over $700,000. 
In Lowell the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department issued 
a contract for a post-office building to cost over $350,000. In 
Worcester a new post-office and Federal court building was to be 
erected at a cost of $675,000. A permit was also issued in Worcester 
for a high-school gymnasium and class-room building to cost $450,000. 
In Providence a permit was issued for a new public-school building 
to cost $1,10C,000. 

No reports were received from Bridgeport and New London, Conn. 


Middle Atlantic States 


THE estimated cost of building operations in the Middle Atlantic 
States for the month of July was greater than the estimated cost of 
operations in any of the other geographic divisions. 

In this division there was an increase of 15.7 per cent in total build- 
ing operations, comparing July permits with those issued during the 
mer of June. The estimated cost of new residential buildings in- 
creased 15.4 per cent and of new nonresidential buildings 21.9 per cent. 
Families provided for in new dwellings decreased 6.8 per cent. Large 
increases 1n total building operations were shown in Jersey City, Elmira, 
the Borough of Manhattan, and York. Decreases were registered 
in Perth Amboy, Trenton, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 
The increase in the Borough of Manhattan was over $20,000,000. 
A permit was issued during July in Jersey City for a building to be 
used as a public works to cost over $1,250,000. In Newark permits 
were issued for two public-school buildings to cost $1,000,000; in 
Amsterdam for two public-school buildings to cost nearly $750,000. 
Permits were issued in the Borough of the Bronx for 14 apartment 
houses to cost over $2,500,000. In Brooklyn a hotel was to be erected 
at a cost of $500,000. In the Borough of Manhattan plans were filed 
for four office buildings to cost over $15,500,000; for a hotel to cost 
$3,250,000; and for six factory buildings to cost nearly $5,000,000. 
In Philadelphia a permit was issued for a motion-picture house to 
cost $560,000, and for a public building to cost $200,000. No report 
was received from Reading, Pa. 


East North Central States 


COMPARING permits issued during July in the East North Central 
States with those issued during June, there was a decrease of 14.7 
per cent in total building operations. | 

Residential buildings decreased 40.2 per cent and nonresidential 
buildings 13 per cent. The number of families provided for in new - 
dwelling houses during the month of July was 12 per cent less than 
those provided for during the month of June. Although there was a 
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decrease in total building operations in this district, a numb: of 
cities showed large increases. Among these were Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Dayton. 

Large decreases in total building operations were shown in In¢ian- 
apolis, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, and Racine. In Chicago jr. 
mits were issued for factory buildings to cost nearly $3,000,000; for a 
school building to cost nearly $500,000, and a public utilities building 
to cost $700,000. In Detroit permits were issued for school build. 
ings to cost $820,000. In Cincinnati an office building was t« be 
erected to cost $750,000. In Milwaukee permits were issued fo: an 
amusement building to cost over $900,000. 

No reports were received from Anderson and South Bend, Ind.: 
Battle Creek and Port Huron, Mich.; and Zanesville, Ohio. : 


West North Central States 


THERE was an increase of 47.6 per cent in residential buildings 
in the West North Central States, comparing July permits with those 
issued in June. Nonresidential buildings, however, decreased 37.2 
per cent and total building operations decreased 22.8 per cent. There 
was an increase of 0.5 per cent in the number of family dwelling wnits 
provided in new buildings. Increases in total building operations 
were shown in Burlington, Dubuque, Duluth, and Kansas City, Mo. 
Decreases were shown in Des Moines, Wichita, St. Paul, and St. Louis. 
A permit was issued for a new department-store building in Dubuque, 
Iowa, to cost $355,000. In St. Paul plans were Sled for a hotel build- 
ing to cost over $700,000. In Kansas City, Mo., two public school 
buildings were to be erected at a cost of over $1,800,000. In Duluth 
permits were issued for a store building to cost nearly $600,000. No 
reports were received for Hutchinson, Kans., and Springfield, Mo. 


South Atlantic States 


CoMPARING permits issued during the month of July with those 
issued during the month of June in the South Atlantic States it is 
seen that there was a decrease in residential buildings of 23.1 per cent, 
but an increase in nonresidential buildings of 33.0 per cent. Total 
building operations in this district increased 5.5 per cent. The nun- 
ber of fatnilies to be housed in new residential buildi decreased 
23.9 per cent. Increases in total construction were shown in thie 
following cities: Jacksonville, Atlanta, Charlotte, Richmond, and 
Roanoke. Decreases were shown in Washington, Miami, Baltimore, 
Columbia, and Newport News. In Washington, D. C., permits were 
issued for 197 1-family dwellings to cost over $1,000,000, and for 2 

ublic ean to cost $560,000. In Jacksonville, Fla., the Western 

nion Telegraph Co. was sti a building to cost $200,000. In 
Atlanta, Ga., a permit was issued for an office building which will cos! 
upon completion nearly $500,000. In Baltimore a paper-box fac- 
tory was started which will cost $210,000. A contract was let in 
Richmond, Va., for a post office and Federal courthouse extension |. 
cost $833,732. In Roanoke a permit was issued for an office buildin 
to cost $700,000. No reports were received from Lynchburg, V:'., 
and Huntington, W.Va. 
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South Central States 


Aut classes of building in the South Central States registered in- 
creases, comparing July with June. In the case of residential build- 
ings the increase was 8.0 per cent. For nonresidential buildings the 
increase was 55.3 per cent and for total building operations the in- 
erease Was 32.2 per cent. There was a decrease, however, in the 
new family dwelling units provided, comparing July with June, of 
15.2 percent. Large increases in total building operations were shown 
in New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Dallas,and Houston. Decreases were 
shown in Little Meck, Lowsville Temand Memphis. In New Orleans 
the United States Government issued a contract for a marine hospital 
to cost $1,178,000. In Oklahoma City a permit was issued for a hotel 
building to cost $300,000, and for 19 oil derricks to cost $1,900,000. 
In Tulsa, Okla., a permit was issued for an over-pass building at the 
Union Station to cost $223,000, and for a factory building to cost 
$125,000. Houston, Tex., issued permits for a factory building to cost 
nearly $700,000. 

No reports were received from Birmingham, Ala., Fort Smith, 
Ark., Covington, Ky., Baton Rouge, La., E] Paso, Galveston, Laredo, 
and Port Arthur, Tex. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


DECREASES were registered in all classes of building operations in 
the Mountain and Pacific States, comparing July permits with June 
permits. A decrease in residential building was only nine-tenths of 
1 per cent. The decrease in nonresidential building was 12.3 per 
cent and for all building operations was 9.4 per cent. The number of 
families provided for in new buildings decreased 6.2 per cent. 

The following cities showed sizable increases in total building 
construction, comparing the month of July with the month of June: 
Phoenix, Los Angeles, Dioaver: and Spokane. Decreases were regis- 
tered in the following cities: San Francisco, Colorado Springs, Port- 
land, Salt Lake City, and Seattle. In Pasadena a permit was issued 
for a hotel building to cost nearly $600,000 and for an office building 
to cost $340,000. In Denver a contract was let for the United States 
customhouse to cost $900,000. 

No report was received from Great Falls, Mont. 
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TaBLe 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 









































































WERE | -sugp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JUNE AND JULY, 1930 : 
New England States 
: Total construc 
: : “13s New nonresidential 7 UCtiOn 
New residential buildings (including alter. 
buildings tions and pains 
State and city Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated «5s: 
new dwellings 
| 
June July June | July June | July June uly 
“inte | eden 3 
Connecticut: 
Greenwich _._-__.- $388, 500 | $244, 000 23 19 | $116,140 | $38,240] $517,715 | $65, 109 
Hartford __.._...-. 21, 600 6, 000 3 1 | 1,474,300 | 235, 555 | 1,682,261 | 206, 799 
Meriden -_--.------- 27, 700 13, 000 6 3 11, 064 6, 763 46, 076 37, 187 
New Britain -.---._- 30, 500 16, 000 5 2 20, 900 13, 394 , AT, 358 
New Haven__-_--_- 130, 300 93, 000 16 11 589, 225 162, 250 790, 340 359, 588 
PEON Ws «=-0-<-- 59, 000 207, 000 10 15 68, 560 32, 950 173, 610 259, 300 
Stamford___.....-- 35, 500 90, 000 6 13 105, 225 5, 500 172, 740 168, 000 
- <n Ate Rik 66, 000 29, 000 14 7 377, 900 15, 750 499, 550 64, 200 
aine: 
Banger.......-.-~.-- 19, 400 15, 000 6 4 6, 375 3, 925 28, 625 21, 700 
Lewiston__..._-..- 13, 000 40, 000 3 7 12, 200 10, 600 25, 200 52, 600 
Portland.-_........ 112, 010 18, 450 30 5 16, 065 5, 680 159, 937 61, 939 
Massachusetts 
Boston !___....---- 490, 600 507, 300 112 115 701, 010 | 1, 524,810 | 1, 878, 893 | 2, 907, «2 
Brockton_........- 32, 500 41, 000 5 9 32, 955 153, 964 75, 368 232, 474 
e: Brookline --------- ! 171,000 817, 000 9 108 18, 250 187, 900 229, 723 | 1, 012, 575 
Cambridge--.-.-- | 123,500} 34, 500 7} 10} 43,925 | 860,905 | 215, 516 | 1, 005, 645 
RR oS eccanne | insahealiceiacrai = 1 1, 100 12, 750 6, 535 22, 950 
Chicopee. -------- | 26, 700 17, 300 9 5 47, 400 2, 300 80, 575 46, 800 
Everett. __..-..-.-. 26, 400 20, 000 8 6 35, 700 124, 300 67, 166, 450 
Fall River------.-- 24, 200 16, 140 5 5 22, 720 4, 630 159, 065 26, 175 
Fitchburg ___--..-- 22, 000 11, 000 4 2 29, 830 1, 515 58, 530 3, 619 
Haverhill .._....-- 14, 875 20, 750 5 7 10, 165 8, 585 31, 500 40, 885 
Holyoke- --.-.-_----- 11, 500 15, 500 2 3 754, 925 5, 750 777, 675 31,800 
wrence -......-.. 20, 500 2, 000 _y BOR 13, 400 18, 400 63, 650 5h, 950 
eS See 9, 000 17, 000 2 2 7, 275 368, 610 37, 039 400, 635 
Pe ae Bathinda sched 25, 700 45, 300 6 9 170, 247 4, 330 271, 977 87, 70) 
EIA CAO RE 33, 000 20, 100 7 4 2, 230 39, 180 49, 765 91, O10 
Medford - -.---.---- 133, 800 68, 700 23 14 9, 990 27,910 155, 520 106, 960 
New Bedford - ---- ph § Sheer ee gee! Rae 228, 100 24, 725 248, 125 36, 475 
7, ee 335, 300 264, 000 32 26 879, 800 34, 763 | 1, 333, 367 376, 420 
Pittsfield___.....-- 76, 500 110, 900 17 17 277, 375 43, 450 350,425) 154,350 
Quincy....---.-..- 88, 600 79, 650 22 19 129, 129 180, 425 252, 241 280, 349 
Revere... .....2..- 28, 700 29, 000 7 7 4, 365 1, 540 50, 995 188, 865 
doe 47, 500 45, 500 9 8 19, 450 3, 600 138, 045 69, 030 
Somerville ---...._- 18, 000 8, 000 4 2 7, 900 14, 960 55, 254 45, 660 
Springfield -_.....-. 79, 500 207, 200 22 49 194, 050 32, 220 312, 550 282, 295 
fe ha eee 13, 000 6, 700 2 2 2, 220 2, 755 307, 215 21, 325 
Waltham _-_.__..-- 62, 900 52, 600 14 10 33, 425 5, 875 102, 400 64, 000 
Watertown____-.-- 55, 000 9, 500 ll 2 82, 100 13, 550 138, 200 27, 250 
Worcester__-.-....- 204, 800 154, 600 22 27 560, 504 | 1, 148, 825 891, 593 | 1, 624,740 
mat 40, 435 26, 725 12 09. 460 9 
anchester ....... 12 5, 095 5, 55, 950 2, 587 
Rhode Island 
Central Falls___.-- 5D Seay ee ~ if Ser eee STD Sn. iicciceea 40, 240 
Cranston____..._-- 68, 800 94, 500 16 20 18, 245 95, 390 90, 765 197, 805 
East Providence__ 93, 700 78, 100 15 14 12, 740 2A, 145 121, 878 180, 414 
ewport.........- 152, 150 9, 000 4 1 7, 120 11, 450 162, 170 151, 510 
Pawtucket ___._... 33, 500 45, 450 9 12 18, 990 19, 070 72, 71, 610 
idence___...-- 179, 200 170, 900 29 27 234, 025 | 1, 306, 925 75A, 175 | 2, 018, 080 
Woonsocket__....- 10, 000 4, 000 3 1 9, 510 11, 425 52, 075 19, 723 
Total__.........| 3, 660,370 | 3, 825, 865 585 643 | 7, 440, 889 | 6, 856, 949 |13, 858, 686 | 13, 926, 10: 
Per cent of change.____.|..........- +4. 3 j....... PS Pencckan denne POT Risaieasewnen +0, § 








Middle Atlantic States 
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Tan.E 4.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
‘, IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JUNE AND JULY, 1930—Continued 
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c— 
: : Total construction 
New residential buildings New Se (including altera- 
' & tions and repairs) 
State and city ae Families pro- 
: Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
June July June | July June July June July 
New Jersey—Contd. 
Hoboken -- ---.-.- gf ental +B meBiepest Mekwtlr seen = $1, 000 $36,290 | $246, 470 
Irvington - -------- 44, 000 $6, 000 10 1} $811,155 56, 690 863, 670 6A, 715 
Jersey City.-.---- 15, 000 12, 000 3 2 47, 742 | 1, 289, 305 166,717 | 1, 389, 955 
jee le a 34, 500 5, 000 y 1 68, 287 51, 400 105, 222 65, 900 
Montelair__....-.- 69, 500 121, 250 9 10 50, 515 91, 957 145, 625 224, 474 
Newark.....------ 131, 500 118, 000 22 22 | 1, 038, 665 | 1, 199, 201 | 1, 355, 864 | 1, 424, 316 
New Brunswick --|_..--.----- 22, 000 |._____- CE HLS hg Gehan 39, 
Ne tices adn eds Bvtigs Giiaislelg ets Doin oases ROE oe SAene se 3, 950 17, 525 35, 430 31, 126 
Pose. ...-~---.- 8, 000 16, 000 1 2 15, 350 110, 100 52, 781 156, 050 
Pare... .... ~~. 53, 200 132, 800 11 35 81, 160 22, 650 216, 840 
Perth Amboy.----- 24, 000 3, 000 4 1 560, 900 129, 260 607, 750 146, 349 
Plainfield __.-__--- 134, 205 15, 100 13 3 21, 100 10, 140 181, 295 34, 515 
‘) tes 41, 000 12, 100 14 2 693, 423 29, 575 750, 563 76, 405 
RED AE ERE SED ee Seelets: 1, 600 6, 700 14, 930 34, 160 
I IN os ot Ra i esc eR os aches cious 550 19, 400 9, 485 22, 585 
New York: 
aa 173, 000 207, 900 25 18 346, 050 272, 225 681, 363 716, 463 
Amsterdam. _---__- 26, 000 17, 000 4 4 15, 900 732, 500 41, 900 756, 000 
; a 28, 500 23, 000 6 4 29, 870 7, 040 63, 065 33, 340 
Binghamton. --_-_-- 39, 360 10, 450 6 3 8, 475 7, 685 119, 564 47, 186 
SE ale 550, 700 168, 000 160 58 355, 824 782, 297 982, 979 | 1, 164, 400 
ee... 25, 800 556, 100 3 | 4 7, 376 242, 340 73, 201 812, 239 
Jamestown__...__- 45, 100 25, 200 10 5 4, 900 15, 925 77, 814 51, 298 
Kingston____...._- Pee to hee 225, 705 170, 115 253, 529 204, 500 
Mount Vernon...-| 223,000 649, 000 23 169 42, 900 28, 625 455 728, 965 
Se 28, 000 |.._.._. 5 5, 800 54, 700 111, 975 89, 200 
New Rochelie__...| 319, 600 255, 500 21 16 433, 061 23, 910 776, 986 386, 995 
New York City— 
; A ee 2, 824, 000 | 3, 033, 450 647 695 765, 930 600 | 4,653,085 | 3, 970, 005 
Brooklyn !____| 3, 154,400 | 4, 159, 100 699 858 | 4,118, 160 | 1,419, 335 | 8, 294,610 | 6, 435, 665 
anhattan 1__| 4, 895, 000 | 9,313,000 | 1,056 | 1,217 | 9, 550, 280 |23, 517, 700 |16, 971, 675 |36, 134, 175 
weens ?_____. 4, 436, 350 | 1, 446, 450 916 322 | 1, 361, 726 | 1,976,405 | 6,191,411 | 4, 195, 954 
mond 1?.__ 213, 800 301, 650 62 70 204, 032 387, 231 489, 296 763, 736 
N Falls__._. 132, 800 74, 700 29 16 83, 412 53, 135 259, 096 186, 695 
P eepsie..__- 22, 000 17, 000 3 2 1, 800 5, 625 62, 900 28, 225 
Bs 227, 848 131, 085 50 27 60, 035 705, 291 459, 666 928, 105 
Schenectady. _.__. 98, 300 441, 500 16 19 147, 900 236, 287, 800 727, 150 
ov Per a 225, 500 200, 000 37 34 190, 750 177, 715 497, 835 487, 475 
RN ae 49, 700 16, 500 8 4 31, 425 8, 725 100, 850 78, 540 
“Se 47, 300 17, 500 5 3 42, 100 271, 340 97, 475 310, 660 
Watertown. ___._. ee to ee CE es 2, 605 103, 140 42, 507 111, 847 
White Plains_____- 158, 000 592, 000 12 86 361, 650 114, 700 529, 985 728, 685 
- oes ses 279, 750 366, 800 32 54 114, 025 418, 625 783. 025 
ania: 
Se 113, 000 30, 000 15 2 19, 100 86, 230 195, 848 146, 830 
ERE 64, 450 39, 800 14 s 41, 787 34, 180 135, 050 105, 693 
Bethlehem -_--_-._- — & fy eS "5 ae 45, 320 176, 250 137, 695 188, 200 
mee. ...-..... 10, 900 7, 600 4 3 2, 000 3, 250 13, 150 13, 650 
(“ws SSR aaeiec aaa 5, 500 j...--_- 1 257, 774 8, 625 266, 474 24, 425 
es eee Soe a 38, 525 8, 950 59, 12, 875 
«oe 82, 500 55, 500 20 ll 32, 690 277, 425 339, 310 385, 030 
Harrisburg-__._..- 57, 000 122, 000 6 8 62, 825 27, 270 163, 750 239, 056 
Hazleton.__._.___- 28, 387 24, 737 2 5 4, 936 12, 761 47, 285 49, 739 
STN SESS 10, 000 |__.-.-- 2 11, 915 110, 330 21, 815 132, 355 
Lancaster. ........ 179, 000 71, 000 4 1 3, 065 158, 925 198, 510 260, 065 
McKeesport. ._. 42, 300 20, 500 10 3 43, 525 80, 715 124, 440 135, 937 
New Castle... ___. 24, 250 47, 700 5 5 2, 350 8, 010 31, 605 56, 370 
Norristown... .... 32, 500 66, 600 6 4 439, 606 15, 770 484, 321 95, 448 
Philadelphia. ____. 442, 000 358, 900 101 93 | 7, 643, 505 | 1, 483, 350 | 8, 657,755 | 2, 532,370 
Pittsburgh__...._. 699, 650 520, 100 159 97 362, 915 280, 850 | 2,397, 226 | 1, 080, 497 
Seranton.......... 31, 800 1, 600 9 1 47, 850 94, 375 95, 975 126, 790 
Wilkes-Barre. ___.. 36, 150 9, 000 9 2 82, 205 31, 210 151, 453 59, 115 
Wilkinsburg... _.. 47, 500 25, 800 7 5 2, 900 64, 790 60, 268 110, 890 
Williamsport_____. 25, 000 2, 200 3 3 85, 941 108, 218 139, 506 125, 578 
bee ee sachin 19, 000 31, 300 3 4 70, 065 159, 950 102, 144 308, 949 
+5 Rea '21, 161, 300 |24, 415, 922 | 4,415 | 4,115 (82, 001, 829 |39, 020, 900 |62, 453, 338 |72, 244, 188 
Per cent of change...._|........... +15. 4 |... iG @ Rect ‘M1. @ oo sce +15.7 
1 Applications filed. 
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Total constrisetio; 
. . a2 New nonresidential : ; lon 
New residential buildings | (including \jer,. 
buildings tleus and re. et 
State and city Families pro- 
Estimated cost vided for in | Estimated cost Estimated 
new dwellings. 
June | July | June| July | June July June July 
| a 
Illinois: 
ES hcicnedeincaed $14, 440 $28, 900 4 8 $9, 115 $2, 012 $38, 703 $54, 438 
iia inns oe 26, 785 33, 120 6 8 44, 870 15, 885 90, 560 if, TOT 
Belleville __._..--.- 37, 000 57, 000 8 12 1, 025 24, 100 40, 775 RI, 100 
Bloomington__-_--- 56, 000 50, 000 8 8 17, 500 10, 000 88, 500 73. 000 
Cee. 5.2 1, 319, 100 | 1, 329, 950 167 237 | 3, 224,600 | 6, 788,050 | 5, 180,315 | 8, 644, 079 
5 ee ERR 67, 000 24, 500 10 4 168, 410 38, 598 246, 460 89, 348 
Daenvils........... 6, 600 12, 600 2 B15 eee 700 16, 185 24, 150 
A 99, 200 32, 500 19 2 139, 540 25, 700 247, 940 65, 850) 
East St. Louis _-_.- 33, 080 27, 300 14 il 277, 525 11, 200 313, 980 51, 751 
RN a Soe i 52, 950 22, 100 11 4 26, 105 31, 400 89, 121 68, 180) 
Evanston --....--.- 20, 000 84, 000 1 6 97, 000 128, 000 174, 000 319, 750 
, ES eel 11, 500 38, 500 2). 6 218, 800 226, 000 268, 450 305, 380 
aS 48, 900 103, 200 10 14 5, 910 9, 005 117, 060 122, 115 
Oak Park. .......-. 25, 500 129, 000 3 24 216, 590 32, 235 261, 3C0 171, 865 
IETS 164, 200 165, 150 34 40 199, 300 38, 775 414, 470 203, 925 
0” Se a 27, 000 8, 000 7 2 207, 310 1, 385 235, 610 16), 360 
Rogue. ........ 109, 000 77, 000 7 19 115, 390 41, 825 275, 675 145, 535 
Rock Island __-_-___ 28, 800 23, 100 ll s 4, 440 9, 940 112, 467 96, TRU 
wan Sea 40, 650 85, 250 10 20 906, 245 38, 685 | 1, 071, 288 144, Sif 
a: 
East Chicago ---_-.- 5, 600 12, 700 1 3 232, 021 43, 532 261, 846 78, 496 
Bimness............ 13, 500 38, 500 2 5 49, 673 5, 270 71, 552 53, 20: 
Evansville _._..___ 77, 200 60, 100 17 19 2, 875 15, 637 134, 438 94, 674 
Fort Wayne.__-_--- 163, 350 85, 850 27 18 35, 74, 135 216, 080 234, 21 
a EE 73, 600 24, 300 24 7 30, 150 40, 785 141, 650 114, 935 
Hammond __-___.-- 69, 500 65, 000 17 15 33, 085 208, 480 117, 608 298, SOF 
Indianapolis - - __.- 285, 750 165, 650 53 38 800, 922 245, 101 | 1, 175, 177 517, 584 
Kokoma. -__._-..- Sebel al eee , eS 585 3, 215 4, 510 10, 073 
I cn anoncan Ce et ee a 41,775 700 50, 420 3, 430 
, OS “eee 27, 047 18, 850 8 7 3, 841 8, 548 45, 361 33, 593 
Richmond. .-__.-.- 13, 400 19, 650 8 7 13, 050 2, 190 800 24, 69% 
Terre Haute. -___-._ 44, 450 7, 100 6 2 7, 890 4, 885 61, 102 24, 107 
Michigan: 
Bay City ._...- en 19, 000 84, 000 5 4 10, 725 3, 500 53, 241, 56 
DR arin Senses 2, 752, 050 | 1, 518, 062 409 340 | 1, 636, 643 | 1, 509,909 | 5, 111, 757 | 3, 625, 06 
S600 146, 239 97, 846 36 22 35, 796 404, 250 220, 125 543, 341 
Grand Rapids____- 94, 100 42, 850 21 15 50, 480 230, 130 233, 900 319, 16 
bias iced 8 | RSE - 3 py eRe 47, 580 41, 56 
4 EE eg ET | RE 5, 000 22, 050 312, 800 22, 050) 
pS ee 27, 000 47,000 5 5 18, 115 5, 355 65, 395 62, 680 
Kalamazoo_.__.._- 64, 500 53, 975 12 12 46, 315 52, 165 192, 410 121, 691 
Lansing_.........- 59, 439 31, 500 12 7 67, 705 51, 855 180, 564 103, 45) 
eeeppiecoenani 34, 000 5, 900 ll 2 19, 460 114, 140 53, 460 132, 68% 
le 3, 500 19, 100 2 4 17, 675 18, 185 25, 915 45, 530 
a 45, 900 17, 950 12 3 16, 807 030 86, 313 115, 190 
0: , 

a HPC ee 1, 698,900 | . 102, 200 42 23 403, 179 502, 428 | 2, 154, 722 767, 308 
Ashtabula--__-.-. 4, 750 3, 500 2 1 8,115 7, 500 16, 330 21, 750 
a Sn 48, 900 27, 500 7 5 61, 7: 21, 115 130, 140 55, 050 

akiceccnnmors 1, 441, 050 632, 250 136 99 446, 1, 122, 215 | 2,014, 065 | 1,921, 70) 
veland......... 305, 500 373, 000 65 79 | 1,532, O11 399, 200 | 2, 152, 536 L 120, 425 
Columbus -_...... 373, 400 285, 200 66 td 578, 500 45, 100 | 1,035, 000 443, $50 
| kit IS 47, 700 67, 412 i) 16 92, 827 245, 476 191, 447 443, 245 
East Cleveland._.| 456,000 |........... Mk 1, 690 935 464, 640 3, $40 
So RE 37, 300 46, 200 7 8 11, 900 2, 755 59, 655 y bon 
Lakewood_.......| 176,500 47, 000 40 10 12, 995 51, 591 191, 645 101, (1 
id paitecreeepennins 18 fo 4, 000 1 1 1, 665 1, 275 9, 740 14, 917 
) a 100 19, 200 5 5 10, 850 4,977 37, 530 29, 1002 
Mansfield___.._._- 64, 000 49, 600 8 12 4,293 | 25,604 75, 483 80, 54 
Marion __ nants as acl 3,000 j....... 1 15, 590 365, 505 16, 050 371, 3305 
Newark._......... 6, 400 2, 800 3 1 3, 425 81, 650 12, 925 86, 150 
Portsmouth. eae 1, 400 |....-.. 1 1, 450 9, 075 4, 075 16, 75 
Phe mae tiie 33, 500 18, 000 10 6 37, 610 6, 980 79, 010 28, O85 
eubenville._._-| 19, 200 » 6 7| 178 825 6,050} 201,800} 46,50 
tps tei 72, 880 18 29 | 1, 451, 375 121, 582 | 1, 600, 885 373, 42 
Warren__._....__. 6, 140 42, 680 3 12 18, 445 36, 690 46, 920 93, (0) 
Youngstown......} 108, 580 36, 100 25 i) 524, 335 30, 830 719, 385 128, 675 
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Tae ™ - . | Total construction 
New residential buildings New poeeeerete _. (ineluding altera- 
B tions and repairs) 
Siate and city Families pro- 
Estimated cost | vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
June July | June | July June July June July 
— } a 
Wisconsin: 
Fond du Lac-.---- $2, 000 $8, 500 1 3 $25, 275 $1, 070 $42, 745 $12, 145 
Green Bay-------- 54, 200 42, 700 13 9 156, 775 19,715 | 269, 431 75, 755 
eee. /....-.-- 50, 100 35, 400 7 6 121, 000 6,700 | 194,810 52, 835 
Madison --_...-..-- 163, 250 61, 500 31 13 33, 320 200,723 | 223,060 9, 
Milwaukee _____-_-- 470, 900 553, 992 125 134 | 1,881, 141 | 1,300,940 | 2, 584, 693 | 4, 458, 757 
CR inet 77, 550 16, 100 9 7 15, 973 20, 495 104, 388 44, 195 
WN as en s-~s 78, 900 31, 100 19 5 | 1,319, 100 398, 435 | 1, 420, 330 437, 435 
Sheboygan_.------- 53, 300 26, 000 11 6 61, 855 26,460 | 134,784 92, 782 
Supeeee. <s2~2.5- 22, 000 21, 100 6 2 4, 295 23, 395 | 52, 665 55, 065 
Te ee nk 12, 427, 530 | 7, 438, 287 | 1,759 | 1, 548 118, 085, 022 |15, 741,018 34, 432,354 [29, 358, 413 
Per cent of change____|...-._- ee aman , Sete ~12.0 rani HE. WORE coke —14.7 
West North Central States 
Iowa: | 
Burli Ts isa bs IE diciciestnitie a ane if SEN $1, 900 $97, 325 $43,660 | $114, 940 
Cedar Re 18, 400 $42, 100 4 10 » 223 280, 446 138, 330 422, 069 
Council B MOG: 5, 000 13, 000 2 6 149, 000 5, 200 168, 000 64, 700 
Davenport. _-_.-- 50, 300 56, 840 12 11 10, 378 10, 904 95, 872 190, 589 
Des Moines-._-__--_- 92, 850 117, 050 15 30 | 1, 296, 614 126, 105 | 1, 414, 879 270, 905 
Dubuque-.--_.---- 12, 300 14, 500 4 5 9, 765 365, 390 54, 863 432, 955 
Ottumwa. ..._...- 14, 400 17, 200 4 4 100, 250 500 123, 450 23, 450 
Sioux City._.__.-- 42, 300 46, 600 12 13 105, 895 17, 070 158, 530 77, 470 
‘ Waterloo_.......-- 20, 100 90, 400 6 14 9, 100 93, 530 39, 300 193, 205 
sas: . 
Kansas City ---.-_.- 36, 250 49, 750 18 12 79, 955 36, 420 126, 700 97, 795 
Topeka...._...--- 68, 100 37, 300 15 6 30, 420 58, 245 106, 795 108, 220 
0 SS 183, 710 124, 485 46 37 416, 600 219, 605 700, 325 404, 722 
Minnesota: 
Duluth... _....--- 41, 700 8 12 17, 115 617, 450 133, 548 708, 798 : 
Minneapolis - - -_ -_. 376, 375 456, 675 134 114 1, 855 482, 060 | 1, 792,700 | 1, 072, 430 2 
- a ed 234, 120 | 858, 498 48 35 | 3, 018, 512 125, 208 | 3, 452, 182 | 1, 167, 581 7 
Misso ig 
) ia a 23, 000 15, 000 7 1 67, 800 76, 218 108, 000 95, 218 a 
Kansas City. _._.- 201, 000 196, 000 51 44 382, 500 | 1, 886, 000 819, 850 | 2, 294, 650 +3 
8t. J ea esad 16, 750 41, 300 6 8 4, 720 13, 473 27, 320 91, 123 - 
" Be a od 378, 000 674, 000 95 185 | 1,377, 879 515, 155 | 2, 107, 466 | 1, 408, 999 . : 
ebraska: a4 
Lincoln. .......... 137, 300 39, 800 25 6 26, 125 10, 815 195, 215 54, 565 4 
SS eae 158, 650 56, 450 48 15 110, 510 106, 988 488, 865 197, 788 aq 
South Dakota: & 
Seem ais dtl > Beaune es +E RRen ROR ASIEN 178, 875 a4 
, el 2, 024, 405 | 2, 988, 648 565 568 | 8, 193, 116 | 5, 144, 107 |12, 290, 850 | 9, 492, 172 cf 
Per cent of change._.__|.........-- $47. @ i...... ak Re igh. We icotlakacan —22.8 a 
South Atlantic States 
Wilm $40,350| $4 $256, $288, 210 
Se $168, 100 | $179, 900 32 26 350 i, 288 700 21 
Distriet of Columbia: 
bib oen 898, 950 | 1, 042, 200 153 123 | 2, 277,670 | 1, 230,797 ' 3,492,290 | 2,615, 227 
Jacksonville.......| 30,100} 21,325] 15] 10]  21,105| 274,250| 119,795 | 380,555 
Miami._._........ 37, 200 19, 650 ~ 10} 131,250 16,915 | 270,811 99, 279 # 
Bh kc arew: 16, 360 69, 670 8 24 2, 025 6, 300 26, 620 90, 903 2 
St. Petersburg -- - - 82, 000 10, 200 6 2 5, 000 150 105, 000 31, 350 s 
TRB cin os ---- 20, 500 12, 600 2 8 21, 111 79, 122 67, 033 126, 358. B 
Georgia: 4 
Gas fe cheeks 127, 550 111, 985 76 68 214, 561 581, 022 439, 495 766, 333 
Kenta wed ~ 31,250 $0, 225 13 12 425 10, 000’ 39, 645 69, 775 
Macon._.......... 4,750 12, 950 6 5 37, 525 7, 700 78, 005 61, 280 
Savannah.__...... 17, 200 27, 200 5 9 12, 915 325 30, 790 64, 745 
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; Total consi ic 
- ‘ . veil New nonresidential : : ichton 
New residential buildings | 147 (including  {|tora. 
ae. buildings tions and 1.) me: 
} 
State and city Families pro- | Q: 
Estimated cost vided for in | Estimated cost Estimated «x 
new wpa 
June July June July June July June | tly 
| ra 
Maryland: Arizo’ 
Baltimore_______ .-/$1, 035, 000 | $527, 000 228 93 $514, 800 | $892, 000 |$2, 430,700 $2, 1.2. 2m P 
Cumberland. _____ 15, 500 5, 250 4 2 14, 909 7,910 31, 584 | 16, 365 T 
Hagerstown.______ 32, 000 28, 900 3 8 135, 914 96, 130 168,979 | = 129, 121 Calife 
North Carolina: A 
Asheville__....____ 5, 000 2, 500 2 1 8, 875 42, 300 23, 7: 2, R75 B 
Charlotte__....__- 116, 445 94, 200 39 16 78, 325 124, 285 213, 951 287, 396 F 
“pelt Aare 75, 930 22, 550 8 _ 2 ae 33, 000 86, 680 70, 775 L 
Greensboro_______- 36, 000 42, 000 5 9 100, 255 8, 331 149, 307 59, 861 ¥ 
Wilmington_______ 4, 500 12, 500 3 4 303, 000 800 313, 400 22, 200 0 
Winston-Salem ____ 16, 800 40, 650 6 ll 4, 590 61, 400 43, 075 117, 525 r 
South Carolina: s 
Charleston__._____ 000 7, 300 8 3 700 13, 775 63, 560 6, 961 § 
Columbia_-_______- 352, 600 55, 450 7 26 37, 200 12, 825 396, 090 115, 245 8 
Greenville__.____- 47, 500 23, 500 10 5 1, 825 14, 900 72, 780 51, 585 § 
Virginia: | l § 
Newport News__-__! 80, 150 8, 500 10 5 2, 162 57, 757 123, 171 74, 470 \ 
as 51, 650 94, 834 12 21 15, 220 115, 220 95, 170 243, 304 Colo! 
Petersburg. _._._- 3, 000 3, 750 2 2 240 3, 300 3, 646 17, 895 ( 
Portsmouth._____- 16, 500 5, 600 5 2 23, 075 625 46, 150 19, 343 I 
Richmond___-__-__- 62, 400 53, 066 14 14 167, 050 | 1, 008, 042 304, O97 | 1, 137, 445 I 
Roanoke._.____._. 36, 850 68, 700 8 7 14, 208 836, 375 55,208 | © 913, 965 Mon 
West Virginia: I 
ee ae SS SR 1, 130 6, 755 13, 070 13, 765 Oreg 
EN 41, 050 29, 700 10 7 12, 242 2, 805 81, 139 65, 996 
— : Utak 
| SEE 3, 491, 135 | 2, 683, 855 7il 541 | 4, 199, 657 | 5, 586,404 | 9, 641, 721 |10, 172, 407 ( 
Per cent of change_.___'_......___- = 23. 1 i.e ee. Otc eccawe ok, 5 edn +5. 5 f 
j Wes 
South Central States 
nn $37, 600 $27, 300 15 33 $40, 680 $26, 700 $90, 623 $6.5, 080 
Montgomery-___-_-.- 56, 54, 700 26 23 28, 552 124, 950 109, 862 20%, 970 Per 
Arkansas: eee. 
Little Rock__.__.- 83, 600 99, 410 27 19 32, 475 7, 915 186, 811 139, 251 
AS Se 173, 500 215, 000 27 35 518, 205 137, 670 798, 975 418, 020 
Paducah._........ 11, 850 4, 7 Sh wencupibienned 70, 050 1., 650 74, 235 ee 
New Orleans______ 73, 750 157, 960 22 33 82, 750 | 1, 483, 725 226, 997 | 1, 82k, 5Il Hor 
Shreveport___..._. 87, 273 27, 700 16 13 149, 095 49, 995 354, 610 123, 747 A 
: er 
Muskogee___...._. Sy Rome F Rciethizwad 10, 850 166, 500 13, 850 173, 125 +f 
—— City...| 446,800 | 1, 105, 700 173 181 } 1, 060, = 2, 277, 197 | 1, 559, 4 3, ™. 262 
itumulgee SAMA S BEERS SES: AUG ES PR RES meade: Ble EY FARIS ep te JM 
. \_ eR 256, 890 188, 775 62 52 725, 230 365, 755 | 1, 014, 585 590), 698 ‘ 
° 7 87, 400 58, 939 26 21 73, 880 349, 634 210, 304 458, 408 AY 
5S, ‘ 
Knoxville. ........ 118, 619 48, 032 76 8 16, 146 186, 660 149, 316 239, 005 
Memphis_.__..._. 377, 000 250, 900 119 74 556, 660 56, 550 | 1, 020, 760 306, 890 
Nashville____..._. 83, 400 157, 175 2B 52 116, 795 17, 900 250, 940 222, 198 
F “eka as aaee 93, 305 104, 087 46 47 88, 078 50, 458 240, 944 295, 393 / 
Beaumont... ._... 71, 200 26, 713 18 16 20, 936 53, 489 143, 995 148, 762 
 eeedteaanasans 374, 500 208,105 | 130) 78 | 108,865 | 849,595 | 656, 752 | 1, 286, «27 1¢ 
Fort Worth.___.._ 122, 328 ', 465 51 39 498, 416 68, 644 708, 128 227, 197 os 
oS: 0 ae 668, 875 783, 580 184 161 543, 518 | 1, 035, 788 | 1, 250, 336 1, B41, (Wit . 
San Antonio......| 248, 905 170, 005 103 91 76, 845 31, 085 441, 450 415, 015 hs 
cree oro 24, 867 20, 067 ll 9 37, 206 23, 920 72, 700 73, 72) ‘ 
Wichita Falls____. 16, 000° 950 4 1 7, 950 1, 600 66, 996 9, 089 in 
Total________._.| 3, 516, 752 | 3,790, 613 | 1, 172 4, 793, 808 | 7, 444, 780 | 9, 501, 875 |12, 676, 6% a 
Per cent of change___._|_.......... +8.0 }....... 8.2 Ln pacenksn SONS fssscascc< =A +322 WwW 
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Mountain and Pacific States 





















































‘ Total construction 
New residential buildings New a (including altera- 
8 tions and repairs) 
State and city Families pro- r 
Estimated cost vided for in Estimated cost Estimated cost 
new dwellings 
l l 
June July June July June July June | July 
sacs 
Arizona: 
PRONE. wots $133, 160 $109, 950 66 37 $24, 880 $321, 320 $217, 770 $449, 215 
Tueson........---- 90, 100 43, 430 10 16 | 131, 540 10,260 | 255, 554 69, 838 
California: 
pee 23, 250 4, 000 5 1 38, 800 44, 766 77, 577 64, 940 
Berkeley---------- 103, 700 86, 500 20 31 23, 713 26, 371 197, 802 171, 411 
PO oot 4s ona 24, 450 12, 150 5 5 50, 535 28, 155 119, 682 79, 199 
Long Beach... .._- 507,050 | 345,400} 141] 123] 419,955 | 458,485 | 993,690 | 858,705 
Los Angeles. --_---- 2, 956, 537 | 2, 804, 729 993 936 | 1, 672, 166 | 2,154,316 | 5, 485, 138 | 5, 841, 626 
Oakiane:........- 223, 600 195, 664 77 43 559, 835 169, 350 871,329 | 454,399 
Tasade@na. - --- ---- 96, 445 944, 605 10 24 887, 561 428, 073 | 1, 261,834 | 1, 447, 707 
Sacramento- ------ 73. 600 86, 352 16 33 47, 310 35, 853 170,457 | 204, 157 
San Diego-__------ 241, 850 268, 150 69 73 106, 080 131, 362 442,543 | 452, 541 
San Francisco. ---- 919, 149 518, 500 185 127 989, 635 255, 014 | 2, 202, 806 | 1,057, 907 
See eee... +... 39, 960 56, 275 y 11 408, 710 358, 575 501,990 | 455, 380 
Stockton... ....---.- 32, 100 i 8 2 19, 975 7, 965 98, 979 48, 440 
(RR 1, 500 22, 275 2 7 20, 225 5, 750 27, 835 31, 577 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs. - 102, 100 18, 500 3 3 218, 440 4, 580 329, 923 28, 570 
Dee. a5 fli 258, 500 90, 000 69 20 353, 150 | 1, 007, 200 756, 000 | 1,211, 100 
Ps icon one 10, 600 9, 000 5 4 7, 435 8, 445 42, 951 53, 730 
Montana 
é Mie od 4 ats 3, 940 1, 698 15 6 15, 216 5, 110 25, 201 9, 893 
regon: 
puree ee oe 2 272, 150 257, 630 48 44 405, 205 123, 290 937, 610 584, 995 
Utah: 
Oneee eck. a 17, 175 7, 000 8 3 37, 400 2, 500 95, 575 13, 700 
Salt Lake City_- y 285, 200 88 88 155, 450 7, 135 496, 890 320, 275 
Washi n: 
Bellingham -- -_- 22, 000 11, 200 6 6 116, 115 8, 495 144, 545 28, 692 
Everest. ...--..... 50, 700 15, 350 8 7 10, 805 1, 465 96, 020 28, 370 
Segue 2o. 5. ue 551, 885 790, 151 219 448, 890 264, 525 | 1, 580,105 | 1,315, 530 
Spokane_..__.----- 106, 600 76, 200 23 19 75, 780 352, 840 282, 474 577, 350 
yar 126, 500 155, 500 40 64 15, 680 144, 750 166, 185 338, 880 
es w+ -4+-<- 7, 286, 851 | 7, 222,958 | 2,080 | 1,952 | 7, 260, 486 | 6,365,950 |17, 878, 465 |16, 198, 127 : 
Per cent of change_____|_.--.--.--- 0 Of cock gp 2 ERS OU peed wee Foi as —9.4 : 
Hawaii ‘ 
a4 
tea. $190,300 | $122,629; 61|  50| $378,806 | $73,590| $616,917] $218, 554 a 
Per cent of change----|....-.....- —35.6 |.-.---- EI GE Liven in winail I Bi see inatidine —64.6 




















Aver age Construction Costs of Dwellings in Principal Cities of 4 
: the United States in 1930 | | 


Peter wes: to the preliminary statement of the 1930 census 
there are 91 cities in the United States having a population of 
100,000 or over. Of this number, 13 have a population of over 500,000 
28 have a population of over 200,000 but less than 500,000, and 50 q 
have @ population of over 100,000 but less than 200,000. The follow- + 
ing tables show the number of families provided for and the average 
cost per family accommodated in the different kinds of dwellings for 
which permits were issued during the first six months of 1930 in these 
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91 cities. The costs shown are as stated by the builder on app 


‘vin 
for his permit to build. They are limited to construction cos', of 


dwellings in the corporate limits of these cities. No land cost- 
included. The figures refer to construction costs on the job onl, 


are 


Table 1 shows the number of families provided for and the average 
cost per family of the different kinds of dwellings for which per:nits 
were issued during the first half of 1930, by population groups. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE COST OF DWELLING ACCOMMODATIONS PER FAMILY IN ( i I Rg 
OF 100,000 POPULATION OR OVER, BY KIND OF DWELLING AND BY POPULA‘ [on 
GROUP, FIRST HALF OF 1930 











1-family dwellings | 2-family dwellings “aaa” he f 





Population group 
Number | 4 verage Number | Average | Number | 4 verage | Number | , ... Wwe 
of famili cost of famili: cost per |! famili cost Der of families} «..., 
provided hy provided iy provided | °°! per 
or 
































ase sg family vt fam fam ie family 
100,000 to 200,000... __ 5,676 | $4, 691 1,381] $3,187] 2,226) $2,482] 9,283]  & 93 
200,000 to 500,000... 6.827| 4,581 1,311 3,664} 3,616| 2902] 11,754 962 
Over 500,000'_....| 12231] 5,1586| 4601| 4,499] 15,786| 4.119| 32,618 ‘hl 
Sn me 24,734| 4,801 7,203} 4,100} 21,628| 3,747| 53,655 1, 322 





1 Includes data for Washington, D. C., population 435,716. 


In the 91 cities of the United States having a population of 100,(00 
or over, 53,655 families were provided with dwelling accommoda- 
tions in new buildings during the first half of 1930. The average 
cost of these dwelling units was $4,322. The most expensive units 
were provided in cities having a population of over 500,000. he 
average dwelling cost per family provided for in cities of this class 
was $4,561. In cities having a population of from 200,000 to 500,000 
the average cost of all new dwelling units was $3,962, and in the 
cities of the population group from 100,000 to 200,000, dwellings 
averaged $3,938 per family. 

New living accommodations were —— in 1-family dwellings 
for 24,734 families at an average cost of $4,891. Fifty per cent of these 
families were to live in cities having a population of over 500,000, 
where the average cost of the single family dwelli was $5,156. 

The average cost of the 1-family dwellings in the cities of thie 
200,000 to 500,000 population group was lower than in either of the 
other two groups. The average cost of the 7,293 2-family dwelling 
units was $4,100. The 13 cities having a population of 500,000 or 
over accommodated 4,601 families in this class of dwelling. § Thie 
nd 2 per family cost of accommodations in 2-family dwellings 
ranged from $3,187 in the cities having a population of 100,000 io 
200,000 to $4,499 in the cities having a population of over 500,00. 

According to permits issued in these 91 cities, dwelling units were 
provided in apartment houses for 21,628 families at an average cost 
of $3,747. Approximately 75 per cent of these families were to live 
in cities of over 500,000 population. The average cost of dwelling 
units in gpartment houses of these lange cities was $4,119. In tlie 
population group of over 100,000 but Jess than 200,000 the averaye 
cost of dwelling units in apartment houses was $2,482, and in the inte’- 
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mediate population group the cost per family in this class of dwelling 
was $2,902. 

Jt will be noted that the average cost of dwelling units in apartment 
houses was considerably less than in either of the other two types of 
dwellings. Erection ‘costs of 1-family dwellings was over $1,000 
more per family than the per family costs in new apartment buildings. 

Table 2 shows the average cost of each kind of dwelling for each of 
the 14 cities having a population of 500,000 or over, the cities being 
arranged in ascending order of cost per dwelling. 


TaBLeE 2.—AVERAGE COST OF DWELLING ACCOMMODATIONS, PER FAMILY IN 
CITIES OF 500,000 POPULATION OR OVER, BY KIND OF DWELLING AND BY 
CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1930 
























































Number | ‘ Number 
; | Average ;_ | Average 
City Sas oes: cost City ~ hae os pe 
vided for) ‘milly vided for y 
1-family dwellings Multifamily dwellings 4 
Los Angeles - -_- - - -- tea ote 2, 169 $3, 861 || Los Angeles -.....-.........---- 3, 013 $1, 906 
RESIN Seder 707 4,104 ||} Milwaukee.._.___.___.________- 401 2, 636 
Tae ae 452 | RE OR a eee 28 2, 945 
San Francisco -.......-.--..---. 627 4,630 ii Detroit.........-....- 2222 e 338 2, 973 
RS a al 941 4, 745 __ RSE Roa atemeaaet ie 164 3, 183 
Ge csc ee 460 5,002 }} Baltimore __........_........_.- 45 3, 222 
RI oo oat 106 5,006 |} Pittsburgh_-_...__..__._______- 229 3, 226 
is So icc wow ae 2, 459 Speen eee... 1, 583 3, 414 
|. SERA egerteese ses: * 541 5, 314 |} San Francisco __.._..__......_-- 449 3, 459 
TE ld BM 228 S § @ Aste ae ie 1, 868 3, 815 
pe Pe ag ees ep 1, 348 5, 559 |} Brooklyn?!_._______._-_______-- 1, 791 3, 859 
New York City (all boroughs)_.-| 3, 312 5, 582 SSR i aii 1 maieeere! 3, 908 
Se eae z 237 5, 874 || New York City (all boroughs)__.| 8, 808 4, 596 
IN Fak... 2+ dates oy 528 6, 507 SSP ee a 425 5, 009 
2 nite, SM callie abies: 573 7, 062 || Cleveland. -_____- ee eee bow 256 5, 031 
ee ae 293 7, 116 sel ge 46 5, 435 
ne 31 7, 160 |} Manhattan !_______..._..__-_-- 3, 520 5, 906 
Le NESS St saa 530 7, 800 |} Chicago. _......._._-_.----___-- 658 6, 493 
ME Fis Daves -seseecu 1| 100,000 || Washington?____.._____.______- 538 8, 391 
Total (14 cities)__....._.-- 12, 231 5, 156 Total (14 cities)_...._____- 15, 786 4,119 
2-family dwellings * -All classes of dwellings 
EE aa a ae 0 $0 |} Los Angeles. .................-- 5, $12 $2, 846 
| SSE Soc ee 0 jo | <a S e Seeee 3, 152 
See 293 2 Oe © ee eee... ~~. 3 «-.s..-.. 786 3, 717 
Wer SOc rll 96 3, 253 |} Milwaukee.-._............._-_-- 3, 837 
Hh ng RP rece er regres 22 3, 364 |} San Francisco --.._._..-..---_-- 1, 152 4,151 
ARE a i 256 i, ee Ea aie 4, 312 
SE SS eT ae 630 3, 850 Bera, Cant Gsces ockuecs 4, 440 
REE 819 3, 884 Queena SET eS ae tee 4, 749 4, 469 
MMT 255.56 Socio oeesS 326 4, | SSE eae csi paps 4, 5A7 
OE SS eee 76 4,296 || Philadelphia_--._.._._......--- 1, 196 4, 634 
os Ue 707 4 2p 8. Pee... .. le 2, 505 4, 663 
tic SS Tae eee hae 275 4, 662 || Baltimore___.._._..._..-_------ 986 4, 675 
New York City (all boroughs)...| 1, 555 4,722 || Pittsburgh. ___.._........-.---- 837 4,712 
Wee ee le ce les 67 4,940 || New York City (all boroughs)___| 13, 675 4, 849 
RES SES eae 460 4,978 || Richmond!___________.___------ 352 4, 983 
ERE Ea sae 113 5, 287 |i Cleveland....................-- 5, 089 
(“ss SSE: 82 5, 762 || Manhattan !______ ae te 3, 521 5, 932 
ss. ic eccacceean 64 &, 000 |} Chicago. ...............----.--- 1, 546 7, 120 
a RSreeacee 315 8, 536 || Washington ?___._.._...._._.--- 1, 8, 002 
Total (14 cities)._.......-- 4, 601 4, 499 Total (14 cities)_......._.- 32, 618 4, 561 
1 Fons of ‘Greater New York.’’ 
3 in table eee population is only 485,716. 
* Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


‘ Ineludes multifamily dwellings with stores. 

_The average cost of 1-family dwellings in cities having a popula- 
tion of over one-half million ranged from $3,861 in Los Angeles to 
$7,800 in Washington. The average cost of all 1-family dwellings in 
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these 14 cities was $5,156. In New York City permits were j-sieq 
for 3,312 1-family dwellings during the first half of 1930 at an avorag, 
cost of $5,582 per dwelling. There was quite a difference i:, th, 
cost in the different boroughs. In the borough of Queens the cos 
per dwelling was $5,142, while in Brooklyn 1-family dwellings ave: aveq 
$6,507. In the borough of Richmond permits were issued fi; 3| 
dwellings at an average cost of $7,160. A permit was issued fo on. 
dwelling in the borough of Manhattan to cost $100,000. 

Two-family dwelli ranged in cost from $2,465 per family jp 
Buffalo to $8,536 per family in Chicago. Detroit issued permits {oy 
more 2-family dwellings than any other city except New York. The 
average cost of this class of dwelling in the Michigan metropolis was 
$3,884. 

The average cost of the 15,786 family dwelling units provided for 
in new apartment house buildings was $4,119. s Angeles showed 
the lowest cost in this class of dwelling, the per family cost being 
$1,906. In the city of weenie the cost per unit of family accom. 
modations in new apartment buildings was $8,391, nearly four and 
a half times the Los Angeles cost. The erection cost of apartment 
houses in New York was $4,596 per family. Chicago showed a high 

r family cost in this class of dwelling, 658 families being provided 
or at a cost of $6,493 per family. 

In the 14 cities having a population of 500,000 and over, 32,618 
families were provided with dwelling accommodations in new build- 
ings during the period under discussion. The average cost of all 
classes of dwellings was $4,561 per family. Los Angeles provided 
for more families than any other city in the United States except 
New York, and the average cost per family was less than in any 
other city having a population of 500,000 or over. The cost of all 
dwellings for which permits were issued during the first six months 
of 1930 in Los Angeles was $2,846. In Washington the cost of all 
dwellings provided for during this period was $8,002 per family. 
The a other cities in this populat‘on group where the average 
cost of dwelling units was over $5,000 were Cleveland and Chicavo. 
The borough of Manhattan also showed an average cost of over 
$5,000 per family. In New York as a whole the average cost was 
$4,849. No city except Los Angeles had a cost of less than $3,(00. 
Buffalo, St. Louis, and Milwaukee showed per family dwelling costs 
of less than $4,000, however. 

Table 3 shows the average cost of each kind of dwelling for each 
of the 27 cities having a population of over 200,000 but less than 
500,000. 
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TABLE 3x—A VERAGE COST OF DWELLING ACCOMMODATIONS PER FAMILY IN CITIES 
HAVING A POPULATION BETWEEN 200,000 AND 500,000, BY KIND OF DWELLING AND 


BY CITIES, FIRST HALF 


OF 1930 
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Num- Aver- Num- | Aver- 

% ber of age ber of age 

City families cost City families cost 

provided per provided| per 

- for family for family 
1-family dwellings Multifamily dwellings ? 
RN Tiina nnenuntccer 0 0 ii New Orleans..-_...............- 0 0 
Dirmingees ose 5s 96 $2, 368 |} San Antonio.______.___._______- 63 $1, 670 
i BE ine vo cmnececere acne 483 2, 648 || Rochester --.--......_._...____- 28 1, 786 
SS io a igi ae a 275 ee oo s cece onscnceee 127 1, 908 
SINT ds open ~ andy Hos 3 Ss 449 3, 247 RES ares Sige renee eae 110 1,975 
dies tine os ps exer wie eee 682 EUS 2) ae lll 2, 054 
New Orleans. -.......--.-....-- 112 3, 564 || Indianapolis.__..-_____._-_____- 12 2, 192 
er 203 3, 680 |} Kansas City, Mo__________.___- 287 2, 195 
SE iis cone 242 4,i08 © Bee. 63 2, 286 
MOMs, See e ew. oo be ie 901 Sige Ea eee 57 2, 505 
Mee —-------.5-5....,- 354 4,424 || Minneapolis____________._______ 287 2, 570 
Toledo-.------- poi wiWalddbete ck 145 “000 © Gee... 534 2, 589 
Kansas City, Mo... ....-....... 337 § § 3 See renner meee eeeree 34 2, 618 
Omaha. ------ Paint me wes wasut " 62 4,791 | Louisville. __..............._-_- 71 2, 620 
OS ESE SS a ar re ee 55 4,040.5 Begmegees.......-.-..-.....2..5. 85 2, 646 
Portland, Greg... ....-........-- 261 ff 8 GRRE 97 2, 972 
Oh WOME Winn ioe. 252 2i.. 136 5, 218 || Portland, Oreg___._--_._______- 203 3, 139 
RI i ise cenminn scenes ie 248 5, 226 || B RETIRE F 13 3, 192 
Re, or all glen eg el 219 . 4. . eee 836 3, 326 
| SS Se Se es ee eee 240 5,862 || Jersey City...-........L_-_-___. 128 3, 383 
I 184 G5 5S SE Ee 24 3, 427 
popes aa 121 4 : . Siig pees aes der 51 3, 554 
| SES aay Spee 165 6, 255 |i Cincinnati___............-....-- 194 3, 716 
SS fine wasn enncexs 157 6, 428 RRS ee a aa 8 3, 750 
acceptin siteio-tcheahchl 536 6, 574 Cin ain aca owoe cs 97 4, 064 
aS ec ee 36 Tue: or SS ok oe ec te 41 4, 968 
RR eae 128 6,150 f Providemes._................... 55 5, 364 
Total (27 cities)...._______ 6, 827 4, 581 Total (27 cities)_...._____. 3, 616 2, 902 
2-family dwellings ! All classes of dwellings 

Povtlom@, Gee. < ..-1.2-4-- ase 0 @.5 eereiegiem... . 2... - 5000255. 112 2, 440 
inden kncenndncodeores 0 OF cs acu Rcdepiecens 559 2, 522 
SS a a aes 4 875 || San Antonio___----..__.--_____- 607 2, 536 
BE vp 43626 2-3-5 6 Soe 73 ROO 5 Been. >... 65-2 ke 403 2, 694 
DOINGS 65 555 50 le 3 1,500 & Gem. = 2S 807 3, 087 
ee POL eee 61 2,539 |i Memphis___...._._.___..._____- 640 3, 204 
Pip iinn ag cransonc tend 174 4 8) See are ee 1, 522 3, 358 
Kansas City, Mo__.----..___..- 20 2,950 '|| Kansas City, Mo__-_-_________- 644 3, 489 
oh. nkenoemnnne 39 2, 964 || Minneapolis...-.....---.-__._-- 723 3, 560 
a ASR li es 18 3,028 |} New Orleans___--.....-.-_____- 122 3, 582 
EES Se Oe ee eee 10 3,080 || Jersey City..........---_._-__-- 152 3, 612 
i cwnniaswnccecnpe 31 Ss 5 5. RRR eee ae 247 3, 666 
RGSS PRI ti ap a 103 3, 239 |} Omaha_-_-_____._-._---._____-.-- 104 4,121 
Ss iensictivecsdenpuc 82 3:300. 5 Begmom..........-.......-...-- 1, 216 4, 158 
ED SE, 106 3,471 || Portland, Oreg____-.---..--_-_- 464 4, 274 
i. wee cece cudcan 10 O, FOr te OOOO. 5 og cel 83 4, 376 
aS 218 i fF & & . - ES eee ee 205 4, 476 
| SaaS aa eee 4 4,026 ji Denver..-..-..-..-.-.-..-.-...- 286 4, 516 
cin caenaconescess 69 4, 136 geconepells cima wesmanas-aoias 363 4, 562 
Ss SERA ES Sa ae 24 4,833 |} Louisville__-_.-...........-___- 263 5, 062 
iin a onic be nenmawwnibed 76 eS SEE ee eee gee ane 280 5, 160 
ES ee 8 5, 313 || Rochester--_-_.....-.---.__-___- 149 5, 235 
2 | SSS eee: 12 5, 40 eee. So oo el 182 5, 325 
De. iol enmsameorsiud 95 5, 603 |} Syracuse... -.-.......-.-....._-. 242 5, 568 
SE REE STS MT “SG e cee... 5. 5. 295 5, 736 
SEY 49 6, 223 |} Cincinmati_____.._____......___- 806 5, 763 
rit incknn ib peocinne s € ie © Peevenee........-..-2.4.....- 278 7,171 
Total (27 cities)... ' 4,311] 3, 664 Total (27 cities)._________. 11,754 | 3, 962 











! Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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cost per family was $2,368, and in the latter $9,110. There wer 
marked differences in per family costs in some cities in the same loc lity. 
For example, the average cost for 1-family dwellings for which: per. 
mits were issued in Toledo, Ohio, was $4,454, while in Cincinna': the 
average cost was $6,574 per family. 

Two-family dwellings ranged in cost from $875 in Seattle, W ish. 
to $6,250 in Louisville. Only four such dwellings were erecte« i; 
Seattle, however. The next lowest per family cost for 2-family 
dwellings was shown by Atlanta with $1,319. 

San Antonio showed the lowest per family dwelling unit cost ii the 
new multifamily dwellings for which permits were issued. The high- 
est unit cost was shown in Providence. The range was from $1 ,(7( 
to $5,364. Four cities in this group erected apartment houses at 
dwelling unit cost of less than $2,000. Providence was the only city 
where family dwelling places in apartment houses cost over $5,000), 

The average cost of all family dwelling units for which permits were 
issued in these 27 cities during the frat six months of 1930 was 
$3,962. Dwelling places were provided for 11,754 families. I[n 
Birmingham the average cost of all dwelling units provided was 
$2,440. In Providence the average cost of all dwelling units was 
$7,171 per family. In four cities the cost per family dwelling unit 
averaged less than $3,000. In eight cities the cost was over $5,000 
per family. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
First Half of 1930 


N THE August, 1930, issue of the Labor Review a brief statement 

was given regarding building permits issued in the first half of 
1930 compared with those issued in the first half of 1929 for the 85 
cities of the United States having an estimated population of 100,000 
or over in 1929. The full report, including data for 1930 for the 6 
additional cities which according to the 1930 census reached a popu- 
lation of 100,000, has now been completed and is presented below ' 

The building-permit reports obtained by the bureau include only 
construction within the corporate limits of each city; suburban 
developments lying outside the boundaries of the city are not in- 
cluded. This suburban development would add largely to the total 
building in the metropolitan areas of some cities, especially as such 
outside territory is mainly residential in character. 

The building costs reported are as stated by the builder on applying 
for his permit. They include the cost of the building only. No land 
costs are included. 

The States of Massachusetts, Illinois, New York, New Jersey, aid 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, rendered materi! 
assistance to the bureau in the collection of data. Each of these 
departments issues periodic reports on building conditions in t!1¢ 
State. Very helpful cooperation is also received by the bureau fro 
the building officials in the cities scheduled. It was necessary 0 


318, 347 368 597 154 440, 408, end 800 ° cha arene {Labor Statistics Mo _wagomes eee 28. ome 
1 Me a oe reports are also issu’ 
by the bureau in pamphiet form and in the Labor Review. y 
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end agents of the bureau to only three cities to compile the data 
rom the city records. In all the other cities the building officials 
eporied by mail either direct to the Bureau of Labor Statistics or 
through the labor departments of the States in which they are located. 
In the study of the several tables of this article the reader is cau- 
ioned to observe the difference in the number of cities included 
therein. 
‘Table 1 shows, for the 91 cities having a population of 100,000 or 
more, the number of new buildings for which permits were issued 
during the first six months of 1930, the estimated cost of each of the 
lifferent kinds of new buildings, the per cent that each kind forms 
{the total number, the per cent that the cost of each kind forms of 
the total cost, and the average cost per building. 


TaBLE 1.-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 91 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1930, BY KIND OF BUILDING 
























































Buildings for which permits were issued 
Estimated cost 
Kind of building Number 
Per cent 
= Per cent | Average 
Amount of grand 'per build- 
total | ing 
Residential buildings 
er i ianinan wpe diidlonssaney re 24, 734 31.0 | $120, 963, 044 19.0 $4, 891 
Vataiy dwellimgs....................- secpomeee 3, 306 4.1 26, 037, 973 4.1 7, 876 
i-faity and 2family dwellings with stores. -_. 509 -6 3, 866, 340 6 7, 506 
Multifamily gait, ee er 1, 388 L7 75, 916, 149 11.9 54, 695 
Multifamily dwellings with stores. ___-__- bd 105 1 5, 126, 200 8 48, 821 
8 oe on Bs EEE a i: 30 8 11, 501, 275 L8 383, 376 
Deter Te ew poe 11 Q 320, 550 ak 29, 141 
ATE ORROE a ce sah Gh wil dS sie Misa os cde bs da mbukins 57 «1 9, 882, 981 1.6 173, 386 
TOU ee Si ee oe Sve De 30, 140 37. 7 253, 614, 512 39.8 8, 415 
Nonresidential buiidings 

Amusement buildings. _._............._-.-.--- 560 ee 14, 582, 542 2.3 26, 640 
Churchea eve rite sek. ee 252 3 14, 130, 330 2.2 56, 073 
Factories and workshops.______.-.._.._-.---_--- 1, 089 L4 45, 599, 746 7.2 41, 873 
PUDNG WRIST 2a Ss io cS 848 Lil 13, 574, 846 2.1 16, 008 
Private garages......_._- Sie sea ded hccteiaarus 35, 283 44.2 13, 390, 058 2.1 380 
o_o me SIS ag a eg rts = 2.4 7, 476, 902 1.2 3, 862 
MBC ei oe eis Ris i RS ok 29, 363, 489 4.6 319, 168 
2. —ssi(‘(t ERR ge AS Se 339 24 85, 091, 641 13. 4 251, 008 
Pebiie Dipeitak a ot. 52528 e Se a 151 Pp 39, 171, 628 6.2 259, 415 
Public works and utilities. ............-._____- 184 «a 13, 688, 807 2.1 74, 396 
Schools and libraries. ___.._ .. ant a Weide Mai 269 3 47, 963, 998 7.5 178, 305 
Bhods. ji. es a EL 3, 891 4.9 1, 808, 408 BS 4, 648 
OE a ee wena 94 % | 110, 063 Q) 1,171 
Stores and warehouses_...__...._....____.. sau 3, 471 4.3 55, 144, 949 8.7 15, 887 
All CtGG J CREB etic Bisnis ccitie beh ebinsed «vile 1, 280 1.6 1, 990, 896 -3 1, 555 
Total_....... es hue cipisill Gas ht kaha eked nos 49, 739 62.4 | 383, 088; 303 60. 2 7, 702 
Gren@aele 21s er ag ag 100.0 | 636, 702, 815 100. 0 | 7,971 





| Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In the 91 cities in the United States having a population of 100,000 
or Over, permits were issued for 79,879 new buildings, at an estimated 
cost of $636,702,815, during the first half of 1930. Of the number of 
new buildings, 30,140, or 37.7 per cent, were residential buildings, 
and 49,789, or 62.4 per cent, were nonresidential buildings. 
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The most numerous class of. residential buildings were 1-/amily 
dwellings. According to permits issued in these 91 cities, there wor 
24,734 1-family dwellings to be erected, which is 31 per cent of the 
total number of new buildings. No other class of residential |)yj\¢q. 
ings accounted for as much as 5 per cent of the total number of ney 
buildings. i Le 

Private garages were the most numerous class of nonresidential 
buildings, accounting for 44.2 per cent of the total number of ney 
buildings. Of the large nonresidential buildings,.more stores and 
warehouses were erected than any other kind, these commercial 
buildings accounting for 4.3 per cent of the total number of new 
buildings. 

- Of the estimated costs of new buildings, $253,614,512, or 39.8 per 
cent, was for residential buildings and $383,088,303, or 60.2 per cent, 
for nonresidential buildings. One-family dwellings accounted for 
19 per cent of the total cost of all new buildings. Apartment 
houses formed the only other class in the residential group to account 
for over 10 per cent of the total expenditure for new building opera. 
tions; expenditures for this class being 11.9 per cent of the total. 
In the nonresidential group, office buildings, with 13.4 per cent of the 
total estimated cost, outranked all other classes in expenditures, 
Stores and warehouses with 8.7 per cent, schools and libraries with 
7.5 per cent, factories and workshops with 7.2 per cent, and public 
biildinge with 6.2 per cent, were the only other classes of nonresi- 
dential buildings to account for more than 5 per cent of the total 
indicated expenditures for new buildings. The appropriations for 
amusement buildings and churches were nearly equal, the former 
class accounting for 2.3 per cent of the estimated cost of all new build- 
ings and the latter, 2.2 per cent. : 

uildings erected from public funds accounted for a sizable percent- 
age of the total amount spent. All of the nearly $40,000,000 which 
was spent for public buildings was from public funds. Nearly $50,- 
000,000 was spent for schools and libraries, by far the largest part of 
this amount being for public-school buildings. The expenditure for 
public works and utilities, over $13,500,000, is largely from public 
inds. These three items together account for 15.8 per cent of the 
total appropriations for the erection of new buildings. 

‘The average cost of all new buildings for which permits were 
issued was $7,971. The.average cost of the residential buildings was 
$8,415 and of the nonresidential buildings, $7,702.. However, if we 
exclude private garages and sheds; which together accounted for 
49.1 per cent of the total number of new buildings but only 2.4 per 
cent of the total estimated cost of new buildings, we find that the 
average cost of all other classés of nonresidential buildings was $58 ,()30. 
One-family dwellings in these 91 cities average $4,891 each. The 
most expensive class of buildi was hotels, the average cost of the 
30 new hotel buildings being $383,376. Five other classes of buildings 
averaged over $100,000 per building: Institutional buildings, $319,168 
per building; public buildings, $259,415; office buildi $251,008; 
schools and libraries, $178,305; and “all other”’ residential buildings, 
which include dormitories, Y. M. C. A. buildings, etc., $173,386 per 
building. Amusement buildings cost $26,040 each and churches 
aes es building. The average cost of the 35,283 private garages 
was $380. 
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Comparison of 1929 and 1930 


TaBLE 2 shows the number and cost of the different kinds of the 
buildings for which permits were issued in the 85 identical cities for 
which figures are available for the first half of each year, 1929 and 
1930, and the percentage of increase or decrease in the number and 
in the cost in the first half of 1930 as:compared with: 1929. 
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Taste 2.-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 85 CITIES DURING FIRST HALF OF 1929 AND FIRST HALF OF 1930, BY 


KIND OF BUILDING 











New naling for which permits were issued 











uring first half of— Per cent of 
change, 1930, as 
wore compared with 

Kind of building 1929 1930 1929 

— Cost Num- Cost Num-| Cost 
.., Residential buildings 
1-family dwellings............-- et 25358 . 43,320 | $212,357,370 | 23,986 | $117, 812,744 | —44.6 —44. 5 
SE Be nccdeicnan st econse , 488 , 049, 3, 235 25, 666, 573 | —50. 1 —A47.7 
l-family and 2-family dwellings with ; 

OOM. ctetitnehinless spimeiiee4-- she 839 8, 280, 967 503 3, 823, 740 | —40.0| —53.8 
Multifamily dwellings - _.........._--- 4, 034 353, 284, 280 1, 347 75, 238,244 | —66.6| —78.7 
Multifamily dwelling’ with stores_____ 334 ‘22, 815, 236 ' 105'] |: 5,126,200 | —68.6 —77.5 
OS “ERR SESICA SPIES ORCS 181 243, 345, 689 26 10, 759, 275 | —85. 6 —95. 6 
a RR a RR al A ara 8 155, 525 9 313, 550 | +12.5 | +101.6 
NS ii es cccencneiehaks 55 21, 056, 713 48 9, 860,776 | —12.7 | —53.2 

pie A RS ee an aaa ees 55, 259 | 910, 345, 416 | 29, 259 248, 601, 102 | —47. 1 —72.7 

Nonresidential buildings . 

Amusement buildings_..--.....-...._- 279 19, 342, 518 534 13, 950,952 | +91.4 | —27.9 
gE IS eae eee a 254 13, 688, 491 238 13, 965,805 ; —6.3 +2.0 
Factories and workshops____.._...._-- 1, 358 57, 046, 617 1, 056 45, 130,846 | —22.2| —20.9 
Pe 65-2. 6. RE 1, 368 21, 851, 457 824 13, 409, 386 | —39.8 | —38.6 
So rar ona oo conic nos a 47, 823 17, 390, 34, 418 13, 172,190 | —28.0| —24.3 
eG ee cdvwee mewn 1, 263 5, 540, 076 1, 887 7,312, 737 | +49.4] +32.0 
TEAS A eal ce aes amine 73 15, 561, 325 91 29,314, 139 | +24.7] +88.4 
I cn. ook ene cases 443 116, 550, 050 333 84, 409,391 | —24.8 | —27.6 
yEnc 92 45, 997, 305 145 38, 898, 153 '| +57. 6 —15.4 
Public works and utilities___.........- 220 25, 655, 346 178 13, 119, 543-| —19.1] —48.9 
Schools and libraries __.. -._..._...---- 227 45, 223, 629 258 47, 307, 623 | +13.7 +4.6 
Gs So sith teal cts a ci is... 4, 030 1, 750, 969 3, 814 1,758,053 | —5.4 —.1 
Stables and barns_---_-....-_...._----- fA 401, 646 94 110, 063 | +74.1| —72.6 
Stores and warehouses. -_...._.._..._- 4, 544 121, 051, 138 3, 385 5A, 443, 304 | —25.5| —55.0 
BO la son mcaweeedsinn 1, 587 3, 701, 380 1, 273 1, 968, 796 | —19.8 —46.8 

PU biisdiieec8snsswsweswcsses 63,615 | --510, 761, 272 |' 48, 528 378, 270, 981 | —23.7 —25.9 

a ee 118, 874 | 1, 421, 106, 688°] 77,787 | 626,872,083 | —34.6| —55.9 









































During the first half of 1930 permits were issued for 77,787 new 


buildings 


in these 85 cities. This is a decrease of 34.6 per cent from 


the 118,874 new buildings for which permits were issued during the 


first half of 1929. 


Residential buildings decreased 47.1 per cent in number. 


There 


was a decrease in the number of all classes of residential buildings 
except lodging houses which is an inconsequential group. 


- Decreases in the number ranged 


from 12.7 per cent for “‘all other”’ 


residential buildings to 85.6 per cent for hotels. One-family dwellings 
decreased 44.6 per cent and apartment houses 66.6 per cent. 
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Nonresidential buildings as a whole decreased: 23:7 per ceit jy 
number. There was a decrease in the number in nine classes of ))0).- 
residential buildings and an increase in six classes. The decresec 
ranged from 6.3 per cent for churches to 39.8 per cent for public 
garages; the increases, from 13.7 per cent for schools and librarics to 
91.4 per cent for amusement buildings. 

The estimated cost of new buildings for which permits were is-\jed 
during the first half of 1930 was $626,872,083. This is a decrease of 
55.9 per cent in indicated expenditures comparing the first hai of 
1930 with the first half of 1929. The estimated cost of new residei tia] 
buildings decreased 72.7 per cent. The indicated expenditures fo, 
all classes of new residential buildings showed a decrease exceyt in 
the case of lodging houses. The largest decrease, 95.6 per cent, was 
shown for hotel leiidines- the lowest, 44.5 per cent for 1-family 
dwellings. The estimated cost for new nonresidential buildings 
decreased 25.9 per cent. Eleven of the 15 classes of nonresidential 
buildings showed decreases in estimated cost comparing the first. |ialf 
of 1930 with the first half of 1929, which decreases ranged from 0.1 per 
cent in the case of sheds to 72.6 per cent in the case of stables and 
barns. Indicated expenditures for public buildings decreased 154 
per cent. The increases in estimated costs in the other 4 classes of 
nonresidential buildings ranged from 2 per cent for churches to 8.4 
per cent for institutional buildings. é; 


Families Provided for 1929 and 1930 


~'TaBLe 3 shows the number and per ceni of families provided for 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were 
issued in the 85 identical cities during the first half of 1929 and the 
first half of 1930. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWIE1L1- 
INGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN S865 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING FIRsT 
HALF OF 1929 AND FIRST HALF OF 1930, BY KIND OF BUILDING 
































Number of dwell- Families provided for 
ings for which 
permits were is- 
Kind of dwelling sued Number Per cent 
First half | First half | First half | First half| First half} First !\:)f 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 
1-family dwellings... ...............--+.-... 43,320 | 23,986 43, 320 986 30. 5 45,7 
2-family | | _ A es EE 6, 488 3, 235 12, 976 6, 470 9.1 12.3 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 503 1,338 673 .9 1.3 
Multifamily dwellings_____.-...........-. 4,034 "1,347 79, 266 20, 032 55.8 s.2 
dwellings with stores... _..__. 334 105 5, 166 , 329 3.6 2.5 
SSE EE Se ANA epee 55,015.| -29,176 | 142,066 | 52,400 100.0 100.0 


During the first half of 1929 dwelling accommodations were p'0- 
vided in new buildings for 142,066 families in the 85 cities. During 
the first half of 1 new dwelling accommodations were provid: 
for only 52,490 families. This is a decrease of 63.1 per cent. While 
the number of families provided for in each class of dwelling show: 
a decrease comparing the first half of 1930 with the first half of 1929, 
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the decrease in the number of families provided for in apartment 
houses was much greater than in any other class of dwelling. 

During the first half of 1929, 55.8 per cent of the total number of 
new dwelling units were provided for in apartment houses, but 
during the first half of 1930, only 38.2 per cent. New 1-family dwell- 
ings provided for only 30.5 per cent of the total families provided for 
during the first half of 1929, but provided for 45.7 per cent during 
the first half of 1930. However, the total number of 1-family dwell- 
ings for which permits were issued decreased from more than 43,000 
to slightly less than 24,000 comparing the latter period with the 
former. Only a little over half as many families were provided for in 
2-family dwellings during the first half of 1930 as during the first 
half of 1929. , 

Table 4 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 
provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in the 65 identical 
cities from which reports were received for the first six months of 
each year 1922 to 1930. For convenience, 1-family dwellings and 
2-family dwellings with stores, are grouped with 2-family dwellings, 
and multifamily dwellings with stores are grouped with multifamily 
dwellings. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE DIFFER- 
ENT as OF DWELLINGS IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1922 TO 1930, 
INCLUSB 

















Number of families provided for in— Par eget ef eee rere oer 
stain Multi All Multi 
1-family | 2family | ° f al 1-family | 2family Multi- 
: ; amily | classes of fami) 
swellings dwellings | awellings ? dwellings\@¥elings| dwellings ! dweltings ‘ 
First half of— 
| = ES VS EN aoe 8s 63, 892 32, 321 51, 006 147, 249 43. 4 22. 0 34.6 
Ceara, GES sedis 7, 875 39, 314 77, 826 195, 015 39.9 20. 2 39. 9 
| a Peas ee 82, 514 50, 904 69,619 | 203, 037 40. 6 25. 1 34.3 
[SSeS 87, 783 39, 320 80,281} 207, 304 42.3 19.0 38.7 
ji) Mee CS Ie eS ee 71,818 26, 727 100, 201 198, 746 36. 1 13.4 50. 4 
ip 5 SES a ae ae 57, 899 24, 204 95, 448 177, 551 32.6 13. 6 53.8 
fay Bee eS aaa ae 50, 724 19, 261 111, 268 181, 252 2.0 10. 6 61.2 
Migs tieen hse coke 36, 237 12, 815 $1, 205 130, 257 27.8 9.8 62. 3 
IGU ccie co nk s coke 20, 410 6, 101 19, 930 46, 441 43.9 13.1 42.9 


























) Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


_ Fewer families were accommodated with new dwellings in these 65 
cities during the first half of 1930 than for the same period in any 
year since the collection of these data by the bureau, and this is 
true of each of the three types of buildings. In these 65 cities only 
46,441 new dwelling units were provided in new buildings during the 
first half of 1930, as compared with more than 130,000 in the same 
period of 1929. A larger proportion of families was provided for in 
1-family dwellings during the first half of 1930 than during the cor- 
responding period of any of the other years under discussion. During 
the first six months of this year 43.9 per cent of the new family 
dwelling units were in single family dwellings, compared with 42.9 . 
per cent in apartment houses. During the first half of 1929 the 
percentage of families provided for in 1-family dwellings was 27.8. 
and in apartment houses was 62.3. These changes, as the table 
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indicates, are caused by the far greater shrinkage in the multifamily 
dwellings than in the 1-family dwellings. "Two-family dwellings 
provided for 13.1 per cent of the new family dwelling accommoda- 
tions during the first half of 1930, as compared with 9.8 per cent 
in 1929. 


Building Trend 


TaBLE 5 shows the total number and estimated cost of all buildings 
for which permits were issued in the 65 identical cities from which 
reports were received for the first half of each year 1922 to 1939 
inclusive. Unfortunately, semiannual figures are not available for 
the other cities included in preceding tables. 


TaBLE 5.—NUMBER AND ESTIMATED COST OF ALL BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PE RMITS 
WERE ISSUED IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1922 TO 1930, INCLUSIVE 








———= 




















Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Period : slid ae 
ndex Index 
Number number Oost nuriber 
First half of— 

ae Rt a a 243, 479 100. 0 $1, 062, 464, 771 100. 0 
AS RE ER TS Re eee eS Pe Le 283, 289 116. 4 1, 418, 779, 382 133.5 
a lie fain, Sica) cede ele dh bento lats divs bch dedi ioteidls Gad alt 299, 769 123. 1 1, 518, 088, 421 142.9 
ale PSs ERS Sait See ES eee ee ar SAE ETI 239, 014 118. 7 1, 620, 413, 012 152.5 
cle aaa lige SE le 254, 564 104. 6 1, 539, 207, 242 144.9 
Es Bae lle cies ics es adie eee 237, 853 97.7 1, 443, 232, 520 135.8 
SAARI Rye ree Deas a” Sy en ea ORE PPR 216, 509 88. 9 1, 462, 560, 722 137.7 
I iran es nghnaickn wcianintad cathe owen Te 182, 379 74.9 1, 479, 460, 210 139, 2 
Bah ck steassat et nana bachgembi ahaa anil Sarasa daoccauabaapatncia 146, 410 60.1 679, 064, 355 63.9 





During the first half of 1930 permits were issued for 146,410 
buildings... This is 39.9 per cent less than the 243;479 buildings for 
-which permits were issued during the first half of 1922 and 1s the 
lowest number of buildings projected during any of the six-month 
periods under discussion. The peak in the number of buildings for 
which permits were issued was reached during the first half of 1924 
when the index number stood at 123.1. There has been a steady 
decline since that time. 

The estimated cost of all building operations in these 65 cities 
during the first half of 1930 was $679,064,355. This estimated 
expenditure was less than during the like period of any other year 
from 1922 to 1930. The estimated cost of total building operations 
in these cities reached the peak of $1,620,413,012 during the first 
half of 1925. During that period the index number of building ex- 
penditures reached 152.5. There was a decline until 1928 when the 
index number stood: at 137.7. .Durimg the first half of 1929 there 
was a@ slight rise to 139.2 and then a drop of more than 50 per cent, 
to 63.9; during the first half of 1930. 


Per Capita Expenditures for Buildings 


TABLE 6 shows the per capita expenditure for new buildings of «ll 
kinds; for repairs, additions, and alterations to old buildings; for 
the two items combined; and for new housekeeping dwellings, in 
the first half of 1929, in the 91 cities having a population of. 100,000 
or over according to the census of 1930. 
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TaBLE 6.—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES: FOR. NEW BUILDINGS AND FOR REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, 
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The 91 cities of the United States which, according to the 1939 
census, had a population of 100,000 or over have an aggregate pojiil. 
tion of 36,077,607. According to permits issued in these cities the 
estimated cost of all building operations was $748,354,942 during the 
first half of 1930. This is at the rate of $20.74 per capita. Of this 
amount $17.65 was for new buildings and $3.09 for repairs and altera- 
tions to old buildings. Of the amount spent for new buildings $6 43 
was for new housekeeping dwellings. The five leading cities in per 
capita expenditure were, Washington, D. C., $62.84; Oklahoma City 
Okla., $54.30; Cincinnati, Ohio, $48.72; Seattle, Wash., $45.24: and 
Long Beach, Calif., $42.97. 

__ Accommodations were provided in new buildings during this period 
.for 53,655 families, which is at the rate of 14.9 families to each 10,000 
of the population of these 91 cities. 

The figures showing families provided for per 10,000 of population 
are based on the population given in the preliminary reports of the 
1930 census. 

The following cities were the leading builders of homes during the 
first six months of 1929 and 1930. 













First half of 1929 First half of 1930 
IR chia cb eb Ce cee {3 ee" ee 82. 5 
MN is sk astestw esceaccel 119. 3 | Oklahoma City__.....__.-____ 60. 5 
REISS Pea ene one t a08 ees... 5. s..5.~.-- 47.2 
ESS Se A CEA 24, Sia See aaa 42.0 
EE Sh Ee ee Reo <3. Sia sennee 41.9 





Following is a list of the five cities leading as to total expenditures 
for all classes of buildings during the first half of each year 1922 
to 1930. 


7 1922 1927 
New York City__..---- $339, 143, 976 | New York City_____-_- $490, 119, 588 
Seas "fp an 300 | bul an a ‘ia ae 
0 ee ee . ’ ieee on : . 
Philadelphia ________- 52, 429, 145 | Philadelphia_________- 61, 683, 600 
Deis... eck 40, 650, 143 | Los Angeles___.______- 58, 192, 977 
1928 1928 
Chicago. ---22-2. “189, 914 112 | New York City... $557, 561, 801 
BaP yt ey paper ee , 4 
Philadelphia ..--22... 78,217, 008 | Detroit... ------------ 65, 175, 361 
a lg Saag 61. 616. 302 | Philadelphia_____.__._ 63, 195, 840 
i ee ee pa Bako = Ce 52, 002, 570 
New York City ecccmonn $548, 161, 458 1929 
ee 2------>*s- My os’ Bao | New York City... ---- $694, 118, 064 
poy genie agian ~"""* oa? gam web: | Caleigo.-.-.......-4- 118, 898, 940 
So. 5 gentile tee hare » ewe’ ang’ | Philadelphia. ._.._...- 58, 533, 385 
Philadelphia - -------- 72; 578, 485 | Detroit... 5B, 855, 545 
. 1925 : Los Angeles....__.__-- 54, 071, 599 
New York City_.....-- $461, va ee at 
CAgo-------------- 
a 89, 562, 885 i paneer , 064 
Philadelphia. .----__- 85, 884, 680 | Chicago ono wea 953. 917 
Los Angeles. __-------- 83, 175, 457 | Los Angeles___________ 39, 712, 901 
1926 Philadelphia_- ......-- 34, 569, 340 
New York City_.__.__- $510, 263, 696 | Washington.._.....--- 30, 522, 416 
cen ee EE ENS 183, 577, 891 
BE in Bina os cincnwle 96, 204, 092 
Philadelphia _- -_-___-- 70, 379, 825 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories, July, 1930 


6 ee Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith the labor-turn- 
over indexes for the month of July for manufacturing as a whole 
and for eight separate manufacturing industries. The indexes for 
manufacturing as a whole are made up from reports received from 
representative plants, employing nearly 1,500,000 people in over 75 
different industries. The number of firms reporting to the bureau in 
the eight industries for which separate indexes are shown employ at 
least 25 per cent of the wage earners in such industries, as shown by 
the Census of Manufactures of 1927. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE LABOR-TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
INDUSTRIES ! 


[The rate is per 100 employees on the pay roll. The monthly rate is the rate for the calendar month. The 
equivalent annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 


A.—Monthly Rates 






























































Separation rates 
Accession |Net turnover 
rate rate 3 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total ? 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 | 1930 
January._.-.-..-.- 2. 26 1. Il 0. 35 1.04} 0.45 0. 24 3. 06 2. 39 4. 98 2. O1 3. 06 2. 01 
February - - - ._-- 2. 28 1.2 . 36 1.05 . 46 -25} 3.20 2. 53 4. 36 2.06 | 3.20) 2.06 
SS ae 3. 12 1. 38 - 48 1. 03 . 57 .30 | 4.17 2.71 5. 20 1.95 | 4.17 1, 95 
DO AS SE ial ee 3. 56 1. 45 . 45 1. 16 "87 27 4: 58 2. 88 5.77 2. 00 4. 58 2. 00 
| BE a ease 3. 46 1. 50 . 48 1. 18° - 48 . 26 4:42 2. 94 5. 09 2. 10 4.42 2. 10 
PO he onc dawns 3. 25 1. 22 44 1.12 . 51 - 20 4. 20 2. 54 5. O1 1. 62 4.20 1. 62 
i SSeS aes 3. 03 1.00 . 42 1.31 49 .18 3. 94 2.49 5. 21 1. 48 3. 94 1. 48 
pS ae -a eee c 3 Be eee . 3) %. # Seen . | oe 4,493 1x 
September ______ ; Sy ars: eg lpg ta Ag See gg ee yh apace “36 4...--- 
October. _..__..- 9:48 4s. ny e tia 2054 yee ore 3: 62 }...._.- 3.0045 23 3. 62 |__-- 
November......} 1.50 j....... 98 £. wos. ee 5 CREE Sie 1....-..- Be fe cece 4 } 
December... __- i 5 Seay | ye kale * LtSereee SO Fi Gi. i..¥ Lt. ... 
Average__.| 2.71 |___---- * 3 Sere 46 jie. ‘AS t...-..- * 3 eee 3. 76 ES 
B.— Equivalent Annual Bates 
January__....__- 26. 7 13. 1 4.2 12.2 5.3 2.8 36. 2 28. 1 58. 6 23.7 36. 2 23.7 
February ______- 31.0 16.0 4.7 13.8). 60 3.2 41.7; 33.0 56.9 | 26.9 41.7 26.9 
Male. ........ 36.8} 16.3 6.7) 12.1 6.7 3.5) 49.2) 31.9] 61.2] 23.0] 49.2] 23.0 
A * SS ae aeee 43.3 17.7 5.5 14. 1 6.9 3.3 55.7 | 35.1 70.2 | 24.3 55.7 24.3 
Mittens. own 40.8 17.7 5.7 13.9 5.6 3.1 52.1 34.7 59.9 24.7 52. 1 24.7 
Pf ae 39. 5 14.8 5.4 13.6 6.2 2.4 51.1 30. 8 60.9 19.7; 41.1 19.7 
pS Sea 35.7 11.8 5.0 15. 4 5.8 2.1 46. 5 29.3 61.4 17.4 46.5 17.4 
Auseee.........- hs ee eee = & eee eh See ee 48.§ |_.._... 64.3 }.-..... 48.5 }|.___-- 
September. _____ ) % § ae ae Sy as Jo & Seat m6 %..x.2 | tg eee 50.6 |__-.-- 
October... ..... 3 eee 61.2... 5 4 ae 42.8 |....... | 46.0 j..--... 42.8 |._._. 
November _____- 10.4 tig ec RE Ree ae B.3 deci on. @4....-5.. See tisha 23.7 83 
December.......| 12.7 |.....-- Sy Mie ee £8 t.55-3 3 Sh. Rt ere 14,6 1.._-.- 
Average..| 32.6 |_......- 2 eee ee * & mega 45,2 |......- 8 i... c.22 45,2 |__._-- 









































! The form of av used is the unweighted median of company rates. 

? Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and rates, 

’ The net turnover rate is the accession rate when.it is lower than the separation rate, and the separation 
rate when it is lower than the accession rate. 
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The form of average used in the following tables is the unweig).;., TABLE 
median of company rates. In determining a median rate the rate. {o; sho. 
the several establishments are arranged in order from lowes: ;, (The ra 
highest. The rate falling in the center of this arrangement of rat¢s jx 
the median. In other words, it is a rate which has as many /::¢s nil 


above as below. Since it is an unweighted form of average the siz. «{ 
the different establishments reporting is not considered, nor are {hj 
deviations from the median. The number of employees used is j|\o 
average number on the pay roll during the month of July. Table | ma 
shows for all industries the total separation rate subdivided into {}). 
quit, lay-off, and discharge rates, together with the accession rate, «y- 


pressed both on a monthly basis and on an equivalent annual });:~)\.. 

The bureau also presents, in addition to the separation rates :i:n( rs 
the accession rate, the net turnover rate. The net turnover rate -“— 
means the rate of replacement. It is the number of positions that are Fe 
vacated and filled per 100 employees. The net turnover rate is the Ag 
same as the separation rate in a plant that is increasing its force and oe 


the same as the accession rate when a plant is reducing the numbe: of Ju 


its employees. ae 
Comparing July with June, 1930, there was a lower quit rate, dis- + 
charge rate, and accession rate during July than during the previous Ay 
month. In contrast, the lay-off rate increased. The total separation M0 
rate for the month of July was 2.49 and the accession rate was | 48. oe. 
Comparing July, 1930, with July, 1929, we find that the July, 1930, Ta 
quit rate was less than one-third that of the same month of the pre- + 
vious year. In contrast, the lay-off rate was three and one-half tinies A 
as great as a year ago. The discharge rate was lower during July, Ju 
1930, than during July, 1929. The accession rate, that is, the hiring dee 
rate, was over three and one-half times greater during July, 1929, than oe 
during July, 1930. ne | M 
Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- _ 
over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, * 
iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat perking, for the Furni 
months of January to July, inclusive; for foundries and machine sho} > 
for the months of February to June, inclusive; and for the furnitwse J 
industry for the months of April to July, inclusive, expressed both on Iron 4 
2 monthly and an equivalent annual basis, ¥ 
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, IRON AND STEEL, SAWMILLS, AND SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING 
equivalent annual rate is the rate for the month expressed as an annual rate] 


, COTTON MANUFACTURING, FURNITURE, FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE 


-—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES 
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n rate when this rate is lower than the accession rate, and the acces- 


separation rate 





' The net turnover rate is the 


sion rate when it is lower than 
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_. The. automobile separation rate was 5.63 compared with an acces. 
sion rate of 1.39. Comparing the July rates with the June rates for 
the automotive industry we find that the quit, discharge, and acces. 
sion rates were lower than a month ago: The lay-off rate, however 
was higher. : : 1 ie ' 

The boot and shee industry showed a higher accession rate than 

separation rate. The accession rate was 2.50 compared with a sepa- 
ration rate of 1.99. The quit, discharge, and lay-off rates were al] 
lower during July than during June. The July accession rate, how- 
ever, was higher than the June accession rate. 
-*' The total separation rate for cotton manufacturing was 1.73 com- 
eo with an accession rate of 1.44. The — quit, discharge, 
ay-off, and accession rates for the cotton manufacturing industry 
were all lower than the like rates for June. 
” Foundries and machine shops showed a total separation rate of 
2.49 and an accession rate of 1.23. The July quit, lay-off, and acces- 
sion rates were lower than the June quit; lay-off, and accession rates, 
The discharge rate was slightly higher in July than in June. | 

The accession rate in the furniture industry for July was 1.59, 
while the total separation rate was 1.94. Comparing July rates with 
June rates we see that the quit, discharge, and accession rates were 
— this month than a month ago, and the lay-off rate was con- 
siderably lower. 

In the iron and steel industry the total separation rate for July was 
1.78 and the accession rate 1.37. All rates except the lay-off rate 
were lower during July than during June. The lay-off rate was 
slightly higher. 

he sawmill industry showed a slightly higher accession than total 
separation rate, the accession rate being 3.65 and the total separation 
rate 3.34. The sawmill quit rate was lower during July than during 
June. The discharge, lay-off, and accession rates, however, were all 
— during July than during June. 

e slaughtering and meat-packing accession rate was 4.80 and 
the total separation rate 4.90. In comparing July rates with the 
June, the quit and the accession rates were found to be lower than 
last month, while the discharge and the iay-off rates were higher. 

Slaughtering and meat packing was ‘he only industry which had a 
higher quit rate than that for industry as a whole. The automobile 
quit rate exactly equaled the all-industry quit rate. The quit rate 
of boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, foundries and machine 
shops, furniture, iron and steel, and sawmills was lower than the all- 
industry quit rate. 

In comparing the discharge rate for all industries with that for the 
industries for which separate indexes are presented it is found that 
boots and shoes, furniture, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat 
packing disch employees at a higher rate than that shown by 
industry as a whole. Aukomobiles: cotton manufacturing, foundries 
and machine shops, and iron and steel had a lower discharge rate 
than industry as a whole. 7 

The lay-off rate for all manufacturing industries was 1.31. This 
was exceeded by the lay-off rate for automobiles, foundries and 
machine shops, furniture, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat pack- 
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ing. Three industries—boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, and 
iron and steel—showed lower than average lay-off rate. 

The accession rate for automobiles, cotton manufacturing, foun- 
dries and machine shops, and iron and steel was lower than for in- 
dustry as @ whole. The accession rates for furniture, boots and shoes, 
sawmills, and slaughtering and meat packing were higher than for 
industry_as a whole. 

The highest quit rate for any industries for which separate indexes 
are shown was in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. The 
quit rate for this industry was 1.52. The lowest quit rate, 0.42, 
was shown by the furniture industry. _ Slaughtering and meat packing 
also had the highest discharge rate, 0.48. This contrasts with a dis- 
charge rate of 0.10 in the automotive industry. Contrasting with 
its low discharge rate, the automotive industry showed the highest 
lay-off rate, 4.53. Cotton manufacturing had the lowest lay-off rate, 
0.67. The highest accession rate, 4.80, was also shown by slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing industry. The lowest accession rate, 1.23, was 
in the foundries and machine-shop industry. ; 
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Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor, 1913 to 1930: 
Preliminary Report | 


feos Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected, as of May 15, 19:30, 
information concerning the union scales of wages and hours o/{ 
labor in the principal time-work trades in 67 of the leading cities of 
the United States. A full compilation of the figures is now in progress 
and will be published as a bulletin of the bureau. 

In this article an abridged compilation is made of the 1930 data 
for 20 important trade groups in 40 localitic:, with comparative fiv- 
ures for all but five of the preceding years back to 1913, in so far as 
effective scales were found for the earlier years. Data for 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917, and 1918 are omitted for lack of space, but figures for 
those years may be obtained by referring to the September, 19235, 
issue of the Labor Review. 

The trades here covered are: 


Bricklayers. Painters. 

Building laborers. Plasterers. 

Carpenters. ‘| Plasterers’ laborers. 

Cement finishers. Plumbers. 

Compositors: Book and job. Sheet-metal workers. 
Stonecutters. 


Compositors, daywork: Newspaper. 


Electrotypers: Finishers. 
Electrotypers: “Molders. 
Granite cutters, inside. 


Structural-iron workers. 
Typesetting-machine operators: Book 
and job. 





Hod carriers. Typesetting-machine operators, day- 
Inside wiremen. work: Newspaper. 

The union scale represents the minimum rate and the maximum 
hours agreed upon between the unions and the employers. spite 
often, however, a higher rate was paid to some or perhaps all of tlic 
members of a union in some particular city. : 

The union scale generally represents the prevailing rate for thie 
trade in the locality, even though all persons in the trade may nt 
be members of the union. _ 

Two or more quotations of rates and hours are shown for some 
occupations in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there 
were two or more agreements with different employers and possib!\ 
made also by different unions, or for subclassifications of a speci!!: 
occupation, such as building laborers. 
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Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor TABLE 
| presses ggs once received by the bureau regarding recent \\ «> == 


changes is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 re!: jo. 
to manufacturing establishments only, the data being reported di: + ° 
to the bureau by the same establishments that report monthly fic); 
regarding volume of employment; while part 2 presents data obtai io 
from new trade agreements and other miscellaneous sources.  \j- 
though the effort is made to do so, it is not always possible to ay .\\| 
duplication of data as between parts 1 and 2. 


Part 1.—Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries, July, 1930 


SEVEN establishments in three industries reported wage-ratic 
increases during the month ending July 15. These increases 





















































averaged 6.0 per cent and affected 112 employees, or 9 per cent of :1|| struct 
employees in the establishments concerned. One hundred «ni oo 
seventeen establishments in 29 industries reported wage-rate <- Mach 
° e ‘ stead 
creases during the same period. These decreases averaged 10.3 por hot- 
cent and affected 20,034 employees, or 74 per cent of all employees in —_ 
the establishments concerned. Of the 117 wage-rate decreases, 27 Furni 
were in sawmills and affected 5,139 employees; 11 were in the millwork Papel 
industry and affected 1,104 employees; 13 were in foundries ani —_— 
machine shops and affected 1,570 employees; and 11 were in the silk- Stam 
: ro 
goods industry and affected 1,327 employees. Auta 
Auto 
Paint 
TABLE 1.—_WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN JUNE 15, 1930, AND JULY 15, 1: Rub) 
rut 
anc 
Per cent of increase ansied 
Establishments or _——— in wage Employees affected L 
ra 
Per cent of employ +« Par 
Industry - Number 
reporting 
Total | increase Aver- | Total | In estab- 
number | or de- Range " num- | lishments |_ In al! 1 
reporting | crease in ag ber | reporting | establi:!- 
wage increase or | ment; the 
rates decrease in | report iny : 
wage rates mo 
4 
Increases ho 
the 
Machine tools__.......-..-...- 150 1 5.0 5.0 70 10} (1) 
Soe and ee enieduihtthsctvereunesiisaraees 217 1 5.0 5.0 13 11 ()) hei 
ng, book and job.-.----- 438 5| 50130} 90] | 29 7 0e! 
| 
Decreases we 
we 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ale elapse ama 206 1 1.0} 10.0! 2 1} sh 
Conlectionery 0.77 338 2/100-150| 116| 6 100] (}) 
RR aE RRS 356 3| 50100, 88| 45 88) 0) 
Cotton goods_._------ === 465 3} 10.0-1650| 11.2] 1,285 62 
Hosiery and knit goods_._____- 351 7| 47-150) 101| "684 16 ! 
SS RRL act ERT 287 11} 80-200) 97) 1,327 85 2 
w and worsted goods___.- 187 1 10.0 10.0 199 100 > 
finishing..textiles__ 118 2 10.0 10.0 632 100 - 
snet'S.. <cco.: 2-2 349 1 25.0} 25.0 5 5} @) 
Shirts and collars.__------_--- 116. 1 2.0} 250| 107 100 
Clothing, women’s ____.-...... 412 6} 40-109 10.0 322 60 | 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TavLeE 1.—WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN JUNE 15, 1930, AND JULY 15, 1930— 
Continued 
Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in wage Employees aifected 
a rate 
Per cent of employees 
Industry Number vais dnalal 
rs reporting | 
Total increase Aver. | Total | Inestab- | 
number | or de- Range “ace. | Bum- | lishments | Inall 
reporting | crease in Be ber | reporting | establish- 
wage increase or | inents 
rates decrease in | reporting 
wage rates 
| Decreases 
| | 
Sean Ral ass tee os sews 202 2 | 10.0 10.0 1, 695 91 | 1 
Structural ironwork... _.__.... 176 1 | 10.0 10. 0 20 38} (}) 
Foundry and miachine-shop 
DE OGM ie ntih oni de nnn ake 1, 083 13 | 4.8-20.0 12.3 1, 570 98 1 
Machine tools - --- -- Ee taal 150 | 2| 3.0-10.0 a | | 56 (@) 
Steam fittings and steam and | 
hot-water heating apparatus_ 112 | 3 | 7. 5-10. 0 8.6 391 74 1 
Lumber, sawmnills_____..---_--. 632 27 | 6. 0-20. 0 10. 1 5, 139 89 | 5 
Lumber, millwork_.._....----- 332 11 | 10.0-20.0 11.1; 1, 104 92 4 
Forni so raed 2s 414 3 | 10.0-15.0 14.5 | 237 44 | (1) 
Boots aig Mees. . 5... 322 6 | 10. 0 10.0 | 1, 564 100 | 1 
Paper and pulp.........-_____. | 217 1 | 10. 0 10.0 285 100; () 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__-_-- 649 2 | 10.0-16.0 11.8 65 | 92 (1) 
COGN ee aces 146 R 10. 0 10.0 84 | 68 (1) 
Stamped and enameled ware-- sO 1 10.0 10. 0 118 100 | 1 
Cigars and cigarettes ___._.._-- 201 2 | 10.0 10. 0 184 62 (4) 
Automenns. os se 2.2 8c a 209 1 10.0 10. 0 7 80 | ao 
Automobile tires.............-- | 42 1 9.0 9.0 | 2,500 85 5 
Paint and varnish __..._.....-- 172 1 10.0 10. 0 44 100 | (4) 
Rubber goods, other than | , 
rubber ts, shoes, tires, 
and Gee oe 76 1 10.0 10.0 168 100 | 1 











Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Part 2.—Changes in Wages and Hours Reported by Trade-Unions, etc., May 
to August, 1930 : 


Wace and hour changes reported in this group principally involve 
those of union workers. There were reported to the bureau for these 
months changes involving 25,488 workers. 

Wage changes in building trades ranged from 2% to 14 cents per 
hour. Generally a tendency toward smaller increases was shown, 
there being more increases of 2% to 6 cents than of higher amounts. 

In the printing trades only a few changes were reported, the range 
being from 38 cents to $2 per week. ast 

Of the 25,488 workers for which changes were reported, 24,307 
were reported to have adopted the 5-day week. This short week 
re however, only temporarily effective in the case of 12,495 railroad 
shopmen. 

o decreases in wages were reported. 
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TaBLE 2.—CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS, MAY TO AUGUST, 1930 






































Rate of wages Hours per week 
; : Date of — —- 
Industry, occupation, and city 
change | Before After | Before | After 
change | change | change | cliangs 
Building trades: 
Bricklayers— Per hour | Per hour 
Providence, R. I.—Marble setters. _-_.....--.--- Junel__| $1.40 $1. 50 44 44 
' I ta Pe at es os or egiedoe aan July 1__- 1. 4334 1. 50 44 40 
Carpenters— 
Rochester, N. Y. and vicinity. _.___._..__.____-- \ aie 1. 15 1. 20 44 KM) 
Washington, D. C., and vicinity___._-_.__.-.---- May 1_-_ 1. 25 1.37% 44 4) 
Electricians— 
0 Gai Th os i mee eed Apr. 1 . 95 .97% 44 44 
Re a aw eaewecwe | May 1 1.03% 1.06% 44 44 
Heat and frost insulators, Omaha, Nebr - ------------ Aug. 2 1. 28 1,32 40 4g 
Painters— 
I a ee May 5-_- 1. 25 1.30 44 40 
| Eee Shite ca oko June 26. 1. 10 1.12% 40 4) 
8. ERE a pany an i RL weer July 1 1.15 1. 20 44 4) 
I ok Sh ew ewaceusens ee: 1, 43% 1. 5O 40 4) 
Plumbers and steamfitters— 
TS ER MRE EE a Le 8 aR May 1 1. 25 1, 25 44 | 40) 
SST ae: June l__ 1.00 1. 10 44 | 44 
inten nasnectacn doh oe pinknebdbies June 14_. 1. 0 1. 50 44 | 40 
Newton, Mass.— 
LE ET ER Re eee ae tee June 2_ 1.37% 1. 50 44 40 
ee eR es oe eet h, cae .90 1. 04 44 40) 
ES RES CAE Fae eH aE Paget We CEA AIS June 14_- 1, 25 1.37% 48 40) 
ee, POO oi caw kee (‘) 1. 20 (') 44 40 
I =o Feo. nt cbuduconcccsde ou May 1 1. 25 1.31% 44 44 
OO, ec ccc owed July 1 1. 65 1. 65 (*) 40 
CE RS TE FE a .| June 26 1. 25 1.37% 44 40 
TE | EE EE May 1_- 1.05 1.05 44 40 
Sheet- metal workers— 
FREER IEE SR er CR July 1 1. 25 1, 25 44 4) 
I a SS oe ea a Se 1. 18% 1. 25 40 40 
Stonecutters, Cleveland, Ohio_-__--__-.___.-----_---- Aug. 1__ 1.37% 1. 50 44 40 
Structural-iron workers— 
ae eee SS EOE .| July i 1.37% a 44 4) 
ONE, SESS 8S ees 1. 25 1.31% 44 40 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: Per week | Per week 
6 nde cnn ncecccnsccesesenssnee May 1 (1) 2 $50. 00 310 310 
Oakland, Calif. ee iam E calernsaiein an ocean seas aeseoate _.do 4$170.00 | 4 185.00 3g ag 
Clothing, Union City, N. J.: 
31. 00 36. 00 
Fur workers, male LAist Go< tbh ndidhisccwniakaniledl May 10 45.00 48. 00 o e 
29. 00 32. 00 
Pur Wel, eenOe.. .. 5... nnn cas a ” eee 34. 00 37,00 
Metal trades: Pattern makers, Seattle, Wash_____..___- May 3_- (!) (4) 44 40 
Printing and publishing: 
Compositors— 
SSS Ee ON See ee Aug i...| 42.00 43. 00 44 44 
Muskegon, Mich. — 
EE, Se ena aes eH MEE .-do.....|. 4% 43. 5 48 48 
Pedooan ey EEG ay Smee am ea = Se 45. 00 45. 50 
Job olen tte edo inci ob ght ae og eeesexe Mayl_-_| 35.00 37. 00 } 44 M 
Job work, Ne cas accion aim code aS “ieee 38. 00 40. 00 44 
Hloctroty pars, Des Moines; lows... .-.-.......-2..-.. Junel__| 45.00 47.00 44 
EE ME Mah tte dddss iewwouiiviscccsuetress Mayl1__| 51.00 52. 50 44 44 
Omaha, Nebr.— 
I a Sh es a ep gal Aug. 1__ 47.62 48. 00 } 48 48 
Werppaner, Migetss 4. - 5.550. 8 cds e LA ck 50. 50 51.00 : 
per workers: 
Clerks, switchboard operators, etc., Atlanta Joint Per day | Per day 
EE SEE PR SE PRE PE ES: Aug. 15 $4. 92 $4. 94% 48 48 
UT SITES SPE dc occ nc wrccmonccbeccnctacea June 23__ (1) (') 48 5 40 
1 Not reported. 4 Per month. 
oe ee oe eee $ Trial for summer. 
er day 
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Return to 48-Hour Week in Queensland 


HEN the Industrial Court of Queensland recently denied the 

_ employers’ application for a reduction in the basic wage and 

an increase in the length of the standard week, it coupled with its 

award the statement that the representatives of the public service 

and of the railway department had both made out a case against the 

44-hour week, and that if either or both of these chose to make an 

application for longer hours, dissociated from the general appeal then 

under consideration, the court would be prepared to entertain it. 
(See Labor Review, August, 1930, p. 182.) 

Acting upon this suggestion, the public service commissioner and 
the railway commissioner promptly put in applications for an increase 
of the standard week to 48 hours, and the matter was argued before 
the court early in May. The Queensland Industrial Gazette, in its. 
issue for June 24, 1930, gives a résumé of the arguments. The rail- 
way commissioner applied for an increase of hours for five classes of 
public employees: (1) Those employed in institutions; (2) miscella- 
neous workers such as caretakers, cleaners, watchmen, and elevator 
operators; (3) the police; (4) harbor and marine employees; and (5) 
surveyors’ laborers and cooks. The railway commissioner asked that 
the increased hours should apply not only to those employed directly 
upon the railroads but also to those in the railroad shops, to locomo- 
tive hostlers, and others, who in some instances had obtained the 
44-hour week as far back as 1918 and 1919. The principal argu- 
ments in favor of the change were first, that the financial position 
was unsatisfactory and that it was highly desirable to decrease ex- 
penses, and secondly that the work done by the classes affected was 
not of such a nature that output could be increased by the shortening 
of hours. The contention of the workers opposing the change was 
that in some cases the nature of the work, as, for instance, with attend- 
ants in insane asylums, demanded such close attention and involved 
such nervous strain that an 8-hour day was too long, that in some 
cases the work was too arduous or carried on under such conditions 
that the increased hours would constitute an undue strain, and that 
in most cases there were possibilities of efficiency of management 
with resultant economies which should be tried out before the workers’ 
hours were increased. On the railroads, especially, other than strictly 
economic questions were involved. 

If the service were conducted as an ordinary business enterprise it would not 
supply transportation as had been done at below the cost of its production. Yet 
that had to be done to save the country millions of pounds in ether directions 
and in order to allow primary produce to be sold at a reasonable price to the com- 
munity and to allow it to compete on an overseas market. * * * 

The policy was not controlled by the railway employees, yet they were being 


asked at the present time to grant the whole relief that was considered necessary 
by the department as a result of the policy. 


The decision of the court was in favor of the employers, and the 
award declared that as from June 16, 1930, employees in those sec- 
tions of the public service and the railway service who were included 
in the application should work the 48-hour week. 
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New South Wales Establishes 48-Hour Week 


N MAY of this year the Legislature of New South Wales pas.o( , 

bill known as the industrial arbitration (eight hours) amen ))\¢); 
act, 1930, which, according to the Australian Worker of June 2). 
signed on June 16 by the governor in council, and became effect; « ; 
once. The act contains a number of provisions other than {)\0s¢ 
immediately affecting hours. The Employers’ Review (Sydney, \»\, 
South Wales), in its May, 1930, issue, gives this summary of its »\\o/¢ 
important features: 


The act provides for the following: 

1. The repeal of the 44-hour week act of 1925 and the reinstitution of a vio.) 
working week of 48 hours without any increase in the rate of pay. 

2. That the longer working week shall be deemed to be incorporated 1)! {, 
become part of all existing State awards and agreements. 

3. That available work may be rationed and spread among the largest ) sj 
ble number of employees without any obligation on the part of an employ: + 1. 
observe the weekly hiring provisions of existing State awards. 

4. That piecework, contract work, or any other system of payment by r~iiit< 
shall be allowed in any industry, and that trade-union rules forbidding ~\\‘, 
work shall be void and of no effect. 

5. That the industrial commission and conciliation committees shall, |): ‘re 
making an award, take into consideration the economic consequences of »\\', 
award. 





—_eoeog 


Cotton-Mill Wages and Hours in the Bombay Presidency 


jh 1926 the Bombay Labor Office undertook its third inquiry into 
wages and hours of work in cotton mills, and its findings have 
recently been published.' The study covered three cities—Bom)v, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur—and data were gathered from 37 niills, 
employing approximately one-third of the total number of workers in 
the industry in these cities. The numbers covered, by sex and ave 
groups, were as follows: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES cece IN EACH CITY, BY SEX AND AGE 


























Age and sex groups Bombay a Sholapur Total 
TR consniapinntinhiitibnoimsinonnenninengpenconnun kine 38, 349 12,719 3, 761 5A, 82% 
NRO - 2s iecins nn semateroscewcecnecaveccccencnececces 12, 072 3, 016 810 15, 898 
ON il a i a ate et tes oelideitnins eh ech eels Tal 657 192 49 
PR Bhi i eh Ai ocie EL | 50, 421 16, 302 4, 763 71, 576 





The proportion which the number of employees studied bore to ‘he 
total was for Bombay 34.6 per cent, for Ahmedabad 30 per cent, 3111 
for Sholapur 26.3 per cent. 


Methods of Calculating Wage Rates 


Tue whole matter of wage rates was confused and confusing. !1) 
Bombay and Sholapur the wage period was a month, but in Ahme::- 
bad it was the “hapta,” a period varying from 14 to-16 days. The 





inde ee Meahen tee 18 an on an inquiry into wages and hours of labor in the cotton: 1! 
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‘“haptas”’ of different mills did not coincide, and even in the same mill 
the “haptas”’ of different classes of workers might begin and end on 
different days. All three cities used a basic wage, which was usually 
related to the wage paid before the war, though in some cases it was 
any year between 1913 and 1918 when the first cost-of-living allowance 
was granted. A ‘“‘dearness allowance”’ is also universal; in Bombay 
this amounts to 80 percent of the basic wage for male piece workers, and 
to 70 per cent for male time workers and all female operatives. In 
the Sholapur mills there is a grain compensation allowance, by virtue 
of which a worker who puts in a certain number of days’ work a month 
is entitled to buy a given quantity of grain at a price which saves him 
about 30 to 40 per cent on the purchase. In both the Ahmedabad 
and the Sholapur mills a bonus for good attendance is given to certain 
croups of time workers. In Ahmedabad there is a deduction from 
the earnings of 15.625 per cent, based on the general reduction effected 
in 1923. Other bonuses and deductions are found in various mills, 
<0 that computing a worker’s wage rate or earnings is a complicated 
matter. 

There was a good deal of variation, also, as to the use of time and 
piece rates, pak as to the period on which time rates were based. 
Weavers were universally paid piece rates, and so, ordinarily, were 
warpers and operatives in the winding department. Wages in the 
mixing and waste rooms were at time rates in all the cities studied, 
but in other departments there was considerable variation. Piece 
workers formed 47.4 per cent of all workers studied in Bombay, 42.3 
per cent in Ahmedabad, and 51.3 per cent in Sholapur. 


Average Earnings 


In TABLE 2 are shown the average daily earnings of all operatives 
by cities and by age and sex groups: 

















TABLE 2.-AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS aa OPERATIVES IN THREE 
¢ Ss 
[Conversions made on basis of rupee=32.4 cents, anna=2 cents, and pai=% cent] 
Men Women Children All adults 

City United United | United United 

Indian States Indian States Indian States Indian States 

currency cur- | currency cur- currency cur- currency cur- 

rency reney | rency rency 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. | Cents | Rs. a. p Cents | Rs. a. p. | Cents 
) 18 0 484/ 0 11 ll 4 PEERS cede Ried oS 42.9 
Ah ee 1 6 8 45.7 0 12 6 25. 0 0 5 6 11.0 1 4 8 41.7 
Sholapur._._........- 10 5 33.21/00 6 8 132.3; 04 0 & 0 0 14 8 29. 3 


























These averages, of course, covered a wide range of individual earn- 


ings acco 


to occupation and mill. 


Thus in Bombay the aver- 


age daily earnings of 2-loom weavers, who were without exception 
male pieceworkers, ranged from 1 Rs. 9a. 1p. (50.6 cents) to 2 Rs. 


la. 6p. (67.8 cents) per day, according to the 


worked, with similar variations for other trades. 0 ten 
four looms earned on an average 2 Rs. 14a. 2p. (93.1 cents) in. Bom- 
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bay, 3’Rs.6a. 4p. ($1.10). in Ahmédabad, and 3 Rs. 6a. 9p: ($1.11) 
in Sholapur. 

Regularity of attendance, as well as rates of wages, affected thie 
average earnings. Table 3 shows the average monthly earnings of 
those who worked without any absences throughout a full wage 
period, the period used being for Bombay and Ahmedabad 27 and 
for Sholapur 26.7 days. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF FULL-TIME WORKERS, BY CITY 


{Conversions made on basis of rupee =32.4 cents, anna=2 cents, and pai= % cent] 








Men Women Children All adutts 



































City United United United United 
Indian States Indian States Indian States Indian States 

currency cur- currency cur- currency cur- currency cu 

rency rency rency rency 

ee ee Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Resshber. ............ 44 3 6) $14.33 aes * 2 ae tented aa Pe ee SIS. 06 
A hmedabad..-_...-.--- 38 0; 1239 nm.i-6 6.83) 9 4 6] WOOL} 34 14 0 11. 30 
A 2% 10 2 8 63 ll 6 7 3.70} 6 13 10 2. 4 m6 43 7.0 
Hours and Attendance 


THE maximum legal day for men and women in the Indian fac- 
tories is 11 hours and for children 6. Im all the mills studied the 
maximum hours were generally 10 for adults and 5 for children, 
who, in Ahmedabad and Sholapur, were employed in two shifts 
In some cases the engine and boiler departments had an 11-hour 
day, but, on the the other hand, a number of mills had hours ranging 
from 8 to 9% in various departments. 

In all the mills there was a normal break of one hour in the middle 
of the day, usually from 12 to 1 p. m. The factory act provides 
that anyone working overtime—i. e., more than 60 hours in a week- 
must be paid at least time and a quarter for the extra hours, and 
this provision was very generally observed. 

Absenteeism was common, but varied considerably in the different 
centers. The workers who had no record of absenteeism during 1 
full working period formed 47.8 per cent of the total operative force 
in ei, oe per cent in Ahmedabad, and 30.5 per cent in Shola- 
pur. In Bombay the figures are affected by a custom of having mor: 
woman winders and reelers than are actually required and employ- 
ing them in rotation. As no distinction was made between volun- 
tary absence and absence due to this system, the Bombay figures 
are somewhat exaggerated. If these winders and reelers are omitted, 
the percentage of full-time workers in Bombay rises to 51.7 per cent. 

Another method of measuring absenteeism is that of calculating 


the percentage which the days not worked form of the possible work- 


ing time during the period under consideration. Table 4 shows the 
amount of absenteeism as determined by this method. 
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Tasik 4.—PERGCENTAGE DAYS LOST THROUGH ABSENGE FORM OF POSSIBLE WORK. 
ING-DAYS, BY LOCALITY AND AGE AND SEX GROUPS 























. Bombay Ahmedabad Sholapur 
Age and sex group Number | Per cont | Number j Per cent | Number | Per cent 
' of of time of of time of of time 
workers lost workers lost workers lost 

a le ec es 38, 349 7.1] 12,719 0 3, 761 12.5 
wae tt. Peis ESSENSE SZ 2, 072 11.9 3, 016 7.4 810 10.8 
CHR toc cimae ane ia wsalp cabin aedlabe ap armada Spee ewen cangle eee yee 657 3. 6 192 15. 6 
Rio 3 6S ee i 50, 421 8.3 15, 735 7.9 4, 571 12.2 
peep eee eee eee 50, 421 8.3 16; 392 ¥. e 4, 763 12.3 























Figures for women and for adult operatives in the Bombay mills 
are affected by the same factors previously mentioned in connection 
with winders and reelers. If the 6,677 winders and reelers are ex- 
cluded, the percentage of absenteeism forthe remaining 5,395 woman 
workers is 6.1 as against 11.9 for all female operatives. Also, if 
woman winders ak reelers are excluded from the figures for “all 
adult 1 wg ahha the final absenteeism figure for the selected mills 
in Bombay 1s 7 per cent as against 8.3 per cent. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Fe prea wit Ju decreased 2.6 per cent in July, 1930, as ¢on- 





Summary for July, 1930 


aréd with June, and pay-roll totals decreased 7.1 per | 


et 


ing to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ent, 


The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishm.));s 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and | })o 


With 
the per cent of change in July, are shown in the following summ:::y: 


total pay rolls for one week, for both June and July, together 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JUNE AND JULY, | 








Estab- 


Employment 





Pay roll in 1 week 














Per 
«<<. Industrial group lish- SO Mr ee 
ts an | a, | change ‘ . 
ments | June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 
il. Manufacturing _--_-_-_-_-- 13,613 | 3,252,673 | 3,108,543 | \—4.6 | $85,490,650 | $77, 057, 094 
2. Coal mining. ___---------- , 432 291, 694 291,172 | + 7, 323, 680 6, 609, 218 
Anthracite_.._.-.-.--..-- 153 93, 674 94,521 | +0.9 3, 030, 505 2, 699, 424 
Bituminous____-_-------- 1, 279 197, 420 196,651 | —0.4 4, 293, 175 3, 909, 794 
3. Metalliferous mining_. 346 53, 495 50,879 | —4.9 1, 557, 609 1, 371, 132 
4. Quarrying and non- 
metallic mining _____ _- 746 37, 550 37,384 | —0,4 1, 006, 007 941, 102 
5. Crude petroleum pro- 
i ie 521 25, 871 25,794 | —0.3 895, 789 910, 312 
6. Public utilities _- 11, 091 758, 276 762, 848 +0.6 | 22,995,736 | 23, 144, 598 
Telephone and tele- 
eS SR ACRE One 7, 675 351, 904 765 | +0.2 9,922,710 | 10, 226, 819 
Power, light and water__| 2,951 249, 250 252,227! +1.2 8, 012, 653 7, 930, 227 
Electric railroad opera- | 
tion and _  mainte- 
nance, exclusive of | 
ee aS > Te 465 157, 122 157,856 | +0.5 5, 060, 373 4, 987, 552 
7. Dl adivennankenvin | 8,825 307, 412 294,584 | —4,2 7, 994, 331 7, 624, 331 
Wholesale. -..........-- | 2,074 65, 066 64,755 | —0.5 2, 078, 946 2, 024, 982 
cas Se | 6,751 242, 346 229, 829 —5.2 5, 915, 385 5, 599, 349 
18.7 CR SET ERS | 2, 153 162, 155 167,635 | +3.4 | 42,776,563 | * 2,822,743 
ry Soeatin and preserving.| 819 44, 235 67,318 | +52.2 797, 242 1, 102, 438 
Re RR ne i Oa | 39, 546 | 4,932,761 | 4,806,458 | —2.6 | 130,831,007 | 121, 582, 968 




















RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DrtvisIoNns 





cent of 
change 
































GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

New E _ RS Rae ae 3, 006 450, 961 447,393 | —2.7 | $11, 200, 560 | $10, 816, 583 - 
M OS ee 7, 151 | 1,449,059 | 1,424,522 | -—1.7 | 40,836,301 | 38, 644, 724 
East North Central *________- 9,051 | 1, 442, 672 | 1, 384, 793 —4.0 | 41,207,128 | 36, 651,976 
West North Central ’_____._-- 406 316, 748 312,800; —1.2 8, 123, 736 7, 798, 857 
South Atlantic *____._.__..__- 429 484, 538 471,370 | —2.7 | 10,080,878 9, 418, 766 
East South Central *___.____- 2, 210 202, 208 194, 327 —3.9 3, 926, 586 3, 500, 328 
West South Central !°_______- 3, 162 198, 541 192, 543 —3.0 4, 942, 890 4, 754, 875 
Es atin enaccagene aac 1, 539 95, 258 98,235 | +3.1 2, 648, 904 2, 568, 533 
aii ku. seine atte 4, 592 283, 776 280,435 | —1.2 7, 845, 934 7, 338, 326 

All divisions __________. 30,546 | 4,932,761 | 4,806,458 | —2.6 | 130, 831,007 = 

1 i per cent of for the combined 54 manufacturing industries repeated from Table 2, | 


mg including total, are unweighted. 
omy see text, p. "189. 


m York, Fennayivania New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
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The combined total of these 13 industrial groups shows a decrease 
of 2.6 per cent in employment from June to July and a decrease of 7.1 
er cont in employees’ earnings. Excluding manufacturing, the total 
of the remaining 12 industrial groups shows a gain in employment of 1 
per cent, with a decrease of 1.8 per cent in pay-roll totals. Manu- 
facturing industries alone, which have shown a considerable decrease 
in employment in July in each of the seven years preceding 1930, 
reported a decrease of 4.6 per cent in employment accompanied by a 
decrease Of 9.8 per cent in pay-roll totals. A large number of the 
leading manufacturing industries customarily take advantage of, and 
prolong, the Fourth of July closing to make repairs and take inven- 
tories. This arrangement and the beginning of the regular vacation 
season together result in noticeably decreased employment in July 
and in even more pronounced decreases in pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in July was shown in 6 of the 13 industrial 
groups: Canning and preserving showed a seasonal increase of more 
than 52 per cent and summer-resort hotels increased hotel employ- 
ment 3.4 per cent; increases of from 0.2 per cent to 1.2 per cent in 
employment were shown in the operation of telephone and telegraph, 
eectric-railroad, and power, light, and water companies, and in 
anthracite mining. — : 

The remaining seven industrial groups reported fewer employees in 
July than in June. Metalliferous mining fell off 4.9 per cent; manu- 
facturing industries, 4.6 per cent; bituminous mining and quarrying, 
0.4 per cent each; crude petroleum production, 0.3 per cent; wholesalé 
trade, 0.5 per cent; and retail trade, 5.2 per cent. The figures of the 
several groups are not weighted according to the relative importance 
of each group, and therefore they represent only the employees in 
the establishments reporting. (Compare note 1, manufacturing 
industries, summary table, p. 170.) : 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of May 
and June instead of for June and July, consequently the figures can 
not be combined with those presented in the foregoing table. 









EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 

















Amount of pay roll in 
Employment entire month 
Per Per 
Industry cent of — of 
change change 
a | May, 1930 | June, 1930 
Class I railromds_.................- 1, 584,643 | 1, 547,557 | —2.3 | $221, 588,551 | $210,060, 545 —5.2 























The total number of employees included in this summary is ap- 
proximately 6,400,000 whose combined earnings in one week amounted 
to about $171,600,000. 
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1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries i:; July 
1930 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufact: ring 
Industries, June and July, 1930 


Pe cant wr Ply in manufacturing industries decreased 4 (\ joy 
cent in July as compared with June, and pay-roll totmls do. 
creased 9.8 per cent. These changes are based upon returns made 
by 13,147 establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing jp. 


dustries of the United States. These establishments in July had 


. 3,011,509 employees whose combined earnings in one week wer 


$74,648,141. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for July, 1930, j 
81.6 as compared with 85.5 for June, 1930; 87.7 for May, 1930: and 
98.2 for July, 1929; the index for pay-roll totals for July, 1930, is 754 
as compared with 84.1 for June, 1930; 87.6 for May, 1930; and 989 


for July, 1929. The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 


The leather group alone of the 12 ups of industries showed 


increased employment and pay-roll totals in July, this increase being 


due to the seasonal increase in the boot and shoe industry. Among 
the Perigo | 11 groups the smallest decrease, 0.6 per cent, was 


Six of the 54 separate industries reported increased employment 


in Julycahe sugar refining, 6.7 per cent; fertilizer, 4.5 per cent; 


ice cream, 3.7 per cent; boots and shoes, 3.2 per cent; flour, 2.3 per 
cent; and book and job printing, 1.1 per cent. 

The outstanding decreases in employment from June to July were 
from 10.1 per cent to 13.9 per cent and:occurred in the stove, glass, 
millinery and lace, carpet, agricultural implement, and women’s 
clothing industries. The iron and steel industry reported 4.4 per 
cent fewer employees and a drop of 14.5 per cent in employees’ earn- 
ings; foundries and machine shops reported decreases of 4.5 per cent 
and 11.4 per cent in the two items, respectively; and automobiles 
reported decreases of 8.8 per cent and 11 per cent in the two items. 


- Rayon, radio, aircraft, jewelry, paint and varnish, and miscellaneous 


rubber goods, data for which are not yet included in the bureau's 
indexes, showed decreased employment in July with the exception of 
radio, which reported an increase of 25.7 per cent in employment 
Each of the nine geographic divisions showed decreased employ- 
ment in July as compared with June. The smallest decreases-—from 
3.1 per cent to 3.6 per cent—having been in the Middle Atlantic, 


West North Central, South Atlantic, and Mountain divisions; the j 7 


reatest decrease, 5.8 per cent, was reported by the East North 
entral division. 
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the food and chemical groups, and the outstanding § 
- decrease, 7.3 per cent, was shown in the textile group. 
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1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
1930, BY INDUSTRIES 
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Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
Estab- Per : (1 week) Per 
Industry lish- | cent of —| cent of 
ments June, July, | change June, July, change 
19% 1930 1930 1930 
Food and kindred products _- 1,950 | 234,181 | 2%2,519 (1) $6, 224, 872 | $6, 098, 896 (’) 
Sl: > ean and meat pack- 
VAS eS aang 206 90, 476 88,833 | —1.8] 2,419,713] 2,380,479 —1.6 
C ontadtlosiat y ahi shte sos uercaniemea-aie 338 i 32, 577 —3.2 662, 536 590, —10.8 
fed GE Sion kaw nse ons 327 14, 475 15,010 | +3.7 481, 068 491, 411 +2. 2 
WIG linccadccndccesqsss 356 15, 097 15, 439 +2.3 415, 194 409, —1.4 
Dit lipinenionene 707 69, 527 68,991 | —0.8] 1,909,621 | 1,876,042 —1.8 
Sugar refining, cane_.......--- 16 10, 940 11, 669 +6. 7 336, 740 350, 951 +4. 2 
Textiles and their products.___| 2, 439 086 | 524,946 (4) 10, 242,524 | 9, 166,712 (4) 
Cote aanes.... :....>>.--,---, 465 | 178,989 | 167,165 | -—6.6)| 2,587,448 | 2,283,206); —IL8 
Hosiery and knit goods.__>. 4. 351 92, 166 83, 857 —9.0 1, 626, 974 1, 353, 417 —16.8 
Sik Geen >. ....---.--%--=20- 287 | 59,450] 54,153] —8 9] 1,134,049 960,805 | —15.3 
Woolen ond worsted goods__._ 187 55, 700 53,946 | —3.1] 1,201,402] 1, 132,679 —5.7 
Carpets and Ph cage iain teeter 30 19, 008 16, 584 | —12.8 361, 865 323, 616 —10.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. 118 33, 233 30,978 | -—6.8 751, 658 684, 105 —9.0 
Clothtee: se 8... -...-..... 349 63, 912 62,430 | —2.3] 1,295,811 | 1,312,077 +1.3 
Shirts and collars_-......-.-..- 6 19, 098 18, 184 —4.8 266, 1 256, 233 —3.7 
Clothing, women’s _-__-_-..-...- 412 29, 678 25,555 | —13.9 725, 734 630, 187 | —13.2 
Millinery and lace gocds. Lace aunia 124 13, 852 12,004 | —12.7 1, 463 230,297 | —21.0 
iron and steel and their prod- 
eete 7, ele al Biola re 1,972 | 662,559 | 632,323 (4) 19, 134,068 | 16, 716, 726 (1) 
lronjane seee................. 202 | 260,696 | 249,226) -—4.4] 7,920,441 | 6,771,864] —14.5 
Cast-iron pipe .........-..-..- 39 11, 342 10,940 | —3.5 264, 461 246, 170 —6.9 
Struct fronwork . -2..-.i-- 176 30, 164 30,050 | —0.4 895, 519 826, 236 —7.7 
Fouadry and “machine-shop 
RO en on eee 1,083 | 251,455 240,180} —45] 7,200,368 | 6,384,309] —11.4 
Har@wemes.... .......2-.:..... 72 27, 732 2, —4.4 605, 338 543, 036 | —10.3 
Machine tools --.........--.-.- 150 32, 806 30,112] —8 2 948, 299 811,497 | —14.4 
Steam fittings and steam and ; 
hot-water heating appara- = 
SE a Hie et 112 28, 217 27,166 | —3.7 747, 343 701, 525 —6. 1 
I iit ccnis wtinias angdiacvinies 138 20,.177 18,143 {4 —10.1 209 432,089 | —20.5 
Lumber and its ucts__.... 1,378 | 200,125}. 190,191 (1) 4, 337, 227-| 3,854, 594 (4) 
Lumber, sawm Saas 632 | 119,120) 113,053} —5.1] 2,513,916 | 2,228,556) —J14 
Lumber, rmillwork_.....-..... 332 , 354 28,061; —4.4 04, 626,273 | —11.2 
PG os snob eck. 414 51, 651 49,077 | —5.0] 1,118, 386 999,765} —10.6 
Leather and its products_____- 461 | 130,224 | 133,384 (4) 2, 593,540 | 2, 765, 216 (') 
OSE GEA Se eee 139 26, 145 25,969 | —0.7 644, 972 631, 920 2.0 
Boots and shoes ---.........-.- 322 | 104,079 | 107,415| +3.2] 1,948,568] 2, 133, 206 +9.5 
Paper and printing_______._.__- 1,270 | 214,943 | 212, 585 (') 7,219,296 | 6,916,233 (‘) 
Paper and pulp_............-- 217 60, 927 58,437 | —4.1] 1,625,684] 1,451,166! —10.7 
be wd CE ilinama shc<nene 191 18, 440 18,307 | —0.7 419, 700 412, 265 —18 
, book and job 2: -.2.. 438 55, 746 56,340 | +1.1]| 1,934,810| 1,903, 554 —1.6 
Printing, newspapers--___.._.- 424 79, 830 79,501 | —0.4 | 3,239,102} 3,149. 248 —2.8 
Chemicals and allied products. 408 | 100,624 | 109,175 (4) 3,051,279 | 2,944, 203 (4) 
CRs eo ace 157 36, 922 36,305 | —1.7 1] 1,008, 806 952, 779 —5.6 
Fértilivers. 2.02 2.-.-.---.-..- 176 7,810 8,161} +45 165, 829 166, 709 +0.5 
Petroleum refining pRB SE SPRUNG 75 55, 892 55,709 | —0.3 | 1,876,644] 1,824,715 —2.8 
ees clay, and glass prod- 
PR MbEOsacke wcicdesvesue 1,022 | 122,824 | 114,374 (*) 3, 121,228 | 2,686, 290 (4) 
» Oclnun Mies dt ocd con cavade 107 25, 153 229; —3.7 769, 348 681,834 | —11.4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.__ 649 36, 481 35,446 | —2.8 858, 928 770,079 | —10.3 
Pottery SEPT Ts ae Ripa gpa 120 17, 501 16,076 | -—8&1 381, 973 332,056 | —13.1 
SR a 2 146 43, 689 ° —11.61 1,110,979 902,321 | -—18.8 
Metal peatocts, other than , 
iron and steel__.. _______._..-- 241 49, 338 47, 908 (4) 1, 239, 926 | 1,083, 304 (‘) 
es and enameled ware_- 80 18, 187 17,698 | —2.7 418, 429 357, —14.6 
ge Be bronze, and copper 
ON a is indie asses 161 31, 151 30,210} —3.0 821, 497 725,895 | —11.6 
Tobaceo products._____________ 227 59, 972 59, 352 (1) 990, 513 961, 938 (4) 
Cc aad smoking tobac- 
co and snuff.............._. 26 8, 753 8,619.1 —15 146, 049 139, 959 —4,2 
Cigars and cigarettes _ _______- 201 | 51,219| 50,7331 —0.9 464 $21,979 | —27 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDE? [¢-\) 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930, BY INDUS) jpe” 



































Continued 
Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
Estab- Per (1 week) 
Industry lish- cent of nt of 
ments | June, July, |°Pange] june, July, ange 
1930 1930 1930 1930 

Vehicles for land transporta- | 

| BRE CS Re oe 1,275 | 495,722 | 458, 390 (1) ($15, 291,451 ($12, 783, 583 | 
Automobiles____.....-..-..-.-- 209 | 341,118 | 311,010) —8 8 | 10,588,704 | 8,592,727) —1).4 
Carriages and wagons_____---- 49 1, 234 1,179 | —4.5 28, 836 27,430;  —49 

Car build and repairing, 
electric-railroad__.__..____-- 447 28, 927 28,551 | —1.3 924, 794 874,631 | —74 

Car building and repairing, | 
steam-railroad __._........-- 570 124, 443 117, 659 —5.5 3, 749, 117 3, 288, 795 12.3 

Miscellaneous industries______- 970 | 417,075 | 402,687 () 12, 044,726 | 11,079, 399 ) 
A tural im ents....... 85 24, 415 21,181 | —13.2 619, 232 485, 205 21.6 
machinery, appara- 

tus and supplies__---_.-...- 214 | 187,354 179,386) -4.3) 5,834,396 | 5,237,238 10.2 
Pianos and organs-__-_---.-.-- 67 893 5,530 | —6.2 158, 097 143, 296 y 4 
Rubber boots and shoes-_-_-_-_- 9 13, 733 13,365 | —2.7 316, 364 293, 886 | cm 
Automobile tires___..__...---- 42 49, 500 46,094 | »—-6.9 1,465,540 1,336, 367 a 
SER Ra Fe a 87 41, 422 39,797 | -—3.9| 1,234,087 1,174,454 4.8 
MU cn ee a 17 23, 416 23, 202 —0.9 474, 277 490, 177 +34 
Re a nk 40 20, 034 25, 174 | +25.7 540, 020 651,973 | +207 
PE igo iisaucandencossccup 43 8, 932 8,396 | —6.0 290, 857 262, 605 | 9.7 
EE ASCE E ee 118 13, 081 12, 641 —3.4 335, 629 311, 109 | 7.3 
Paint and varnish ?___..._.__- 172 13, 833 12,955 | —6.3 391, 121 343, 580 | 12.2 

Rubber s, other than | 

’ rubber ts, shoes, tires, 

nes ae lps eet 76 15, 462 14, 966 —3.2 385, 156 349, 500 
AR industries__._.___-___. 13,613 |3, 252, 673 (3, 108, 843 (1) 85, 490,650 | 77,057, 094 
| ! | 











RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
































GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 3 

New ape CORE Et RES Ca ae 2 1,550 | 359,960 | 342,229; —4.9 | $8,310,389 | $7, 783, 968 6.3 
Sat Ree ee ey ef 3,576 | 946,554 | 916,488 | —3.2 | 26,442,943 | 24, 608, 288 , HY 
East North CentraL._____________- 1, 073, 739 |1,011,608 | —5.8 | 30,942,002 | 26, 544, 944 14.2 
West North Central___._________- 193 | 175,789 | 170,266 | —3.1| 4,472,569 | 4, 164,859 | 9 
South Atlantic...... -.........-- 1,611 | 330,350} 318,387 | —3.6)| 6,403,313 | 5, 906, 990 —7.8 
East South Central__.._.___..___-. 619 | 112,953 | 107,261 | -—5.0| 2,138,289) 1,899, 234 11.2 
West South Central_._.._._____-- 725 98, 036 93,903 | —4.2 | 2,367,875 | 2,212, 882 fi. 5 
Ridin siege a cayasanbgey~—s 241 31,347 | 30.333 | -—3.2 869, 231 824, 763 5.1 
Se a ta aE Ae cE 812 045 | 118,368) —4.5| 3,543,949 | 3,111, 166 22 

Ali divisions______.____.___ 13,613 |3, 262,673 3, 108, 843 (!) 85, 490, 650 | 77,057, 094 ) 

1 The per cent of change has not been co for the reason that the figures in the preceding col..1s 
are unweighted and refer only to the reporting; for the v ted per cent of ,» Wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative of the several so that the figures 1.j 

all establishments of the country in the industries here see Table 2. 

The.rayon industry was for the first time for the January- a comparison, the 
radio industry for the March- 1929, the aircraft, x and yarnish in- 
dustries for the February- bpd ie Ringeane mags oe cee ren Api 
1930 comparison, and, the data for relative are not yet available, thes: »- 
dustries are not included in Deane 5 Seeeee OL eae eee Day-10 Sela. The total figures fr 
all manufacturing industries given in the text, p. 172, do not include rayon, radio, aircraft, jewelry, |. 
and varnish, or rubber goods. . 

* See footnotes 4 to 12, p, 170, 
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Tan): %—-PER_ CENT OF CHANGE, JUNE TO JULY, 1930—12 GROUPS OF MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


(Con uted from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
o! (he several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid in the industries} 








— 














Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
June to July, 1930 June to July, 1930 
Group ] Group | 
Number) Amount Number| Amount 
on pay | of pay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll | roll | roll 
Food and kindred products____- —0.6 —2.0 || Stone, clay, and glass stm cen, —6.5 —13.7 
Textiles and their products --__- —7.3 —10.4 || Metal products, other than iron | 
Jron and steel and their prod- OE i oo ected cncal —3.0 —12.5 
cts. Se ec wap acne eens —4.5 —12.6 || Tobacco products____..._-.____- a! —2.9 
Lumber and its products___-__-- —4.9 —11.3 || Vehicles for land transportation _ —6.9 —15.4 
Leather and its products____-___- +2.5 +6. 4 Fame ohte Se industries________ —5.2 —9.6 
Paper and printing --_---_--_--- —1.0 —4,1 
Chemicals and allied products_- —0.6 —3.9 All industries__________. | —4.6 —9.8 




















Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, July, 1930, and July, 1929 


THE LEVEL of employment in manufacturing industries in July, 1930, 
was 16.9 per cent wer than in July, 1929, and pay-roll totals were 
22.7 per cent lower. 

Four industries only—cane-sugar refining, newspaper printing, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, and shipbuilding—had more employees 
at the end of the 12-month period than at the beginning. 

The outstanding decreases in July, 1930, as compared with July, 
1929, were in the following industries: Agricultural implements (35 
per cent), carpets, automobiles, pianos, carriages, machine tools, 
automobile tires, millwork, furniture, rubber boots and shoes, saw- 
mills, brick, electrical machinery, and brass goods (21.7 per cent). 

Each of the nine geographic divisions showed conatae rably fewer 
employees in July, 1930, than in July, 1929. The greatest decline 
(22.5 per cent) being in the East North Central division, and the small- 
est decline (10.3 per cent) in the South Atlantic division. 

Tse 3.x—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1930, WITH JULY, 1929 


|The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 


_ 
































| 
Per cent of change | Per cent of change 
Jilly, 1930, com- | July, 1930, com- 
pared with July, | pared with July, 
1929 | 1929 
Industry | Industry 
Number} Amount | Number; Amount 
on pay | of pay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll } roll 
Feed and kindred products..| —4.8 —6é.1 || Textiles and their prod ucts— 
Slaughtering and meat Continued. 
es... ih seek Poa 
SRS a eee ye —65. —8.0 an i - 

Ice er@am................... —6.9 —8.6 lies tant Ss Ri el ASRS —15.3 —24.2 

| —5.1 —5.1 Clothing, men’s---_--.--.-- —14.9 —22.3 
I itiihinicinnsconnncsek —5.4 —5.2 Shirts and collars___-------- —14.5 — 26.2. 

Sugar refining, cane. __-_.-.-- +3.5 +5.9 Clothing, women’s - - --_---- —16.9 —19.5 

ra Millinery and lace goods__..; —16.5 —27.3 

Textiles and their products..| —17.7 —2.1 
Hesurg'aed knit goods.____ ~s| ero | peadeets | mel. one 
Mise -—1 —27. RE Sea = - 
Silk goods... -...- #8 CRs —19.6 —31.5 Iron and steel____.....-.--- —13.1 —23.8 
n and worsted goods | —17.6 —21.8 Cast-iron pipe--_-....--.-..-- —12.6 —17.4 
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TURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1930, WITH JULY, 1920—Continued ~ ra 
Per cent of change Per cent 6! hange 
July, 1930, com- July, 193) com. 
pared with July, | pared wii! Injly 
1929 | 192 ° 
Industry Industry Es 
Number! Amount Number) A oun 
on pay of pay on pay | «! pay 
roll |_ roll roll | roll 
| 
Iron and steel and their Metal products, other than 
prod ucts—Continued. iron and steel____.__________. —19.5 - 34.2 
Structural ironwork - _-___--_- —8.3 —15. 1 Stamped and _ enameled 
Foundry and parnecunaleenten ich Sods on vain ae ae ee —14.5 —~27.4) 
Mi ri ks Sc ewes —19.6 —29.4 Brass, bronze, and copper 
REISS See Rae Ie —16.9 —31.6 Ni 5 Co Gos. oe —21.7 — 32.6 
Machine tools_.__..____---- —2B. 2 —40. 2 
Steam. fittings and steam Tobacco Ee ee —2.5 —~6.7 
and hot-water heating ap- Chewing and smoking to- 
SN cieRiidcts elite gs celaibingustein —17.0 —25. 1 bacco and snuff___.____..- +4.3 —1.2 
Stoves_____- NO a —18.7 —30.4 Cigars and cigarettes ___---_- —3.2 —7.4 
Lumber and its products._...| —2%46 —31.2 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
._. Lumber, sawmills.._.......| —23.9 —29. 4 aE SRS Uh are eee —24.3 — 28.6 
ae Lumber, millwork___._.__-- —27.1 —30.6 Automobiles................ —31.2 — ‘34.3 
; Furniture Sa Re RS ees — 25.0 —35. 2 : and wagons. ---_-- — 29.9 —P, 
Car building and repairing, 
*; Leather. and its products__.| -—84 —19.5 electric-railroad_-__-___..._- —6.8 —7.8 
r ine Seale Daal ae —9.2 —12.2 Car building and repairing, 
a Boots ‘aa | ae —8.3 —21.6 steam-railroad ___..-_.._-- —17.0 23.0 
‘. Paper and printing_____...._- —3.0 —3.6 || Miscellaneous industries ____- —21.8 —4.0 
Paper and pulp___......---- —5.8 —12.2 Agricultural implements..._.| —35.0 —47.7 
a NE sks nn eines —7.2 —?.6 E ical mach , appa- 
., Printing, book and job --_-- —2.4 e ratus, aad supplies --.-..- —22.4 —%.0 
Printing, newspapers. -__.-. +0.8 1) Pianos and organs .___._.___- —30.7 —37.5 
Rubber boots and shoes__..| —25.0 — 34.6 
Chemicals and allied prod- Automobile tires. _ _____.__- — 28.4 —28.7 
* sietaieeiaeide ginadeaandeeduucal: —8.6 DIE got cacccscun| SO +3, 2 
" Caainicais “Be Wa eee. ete —8.8 —13.3 — 
| SARE SRSA —2.7 —7.4 All industries ____....._- —16.9 —22.7 
Petroleum refining -_ -___-_--- —5.3 —4.1 
Stone, clay, and giass prod- 
ERASE Ely ERE R RM ee es —17.4 —22.8 
SS REIS Ea = —6.6 —9. 2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. —23.9 —30. 6 
: «POSbP Ys. bs rc oe seed —12.4.. - —19.8 
+ EE aelnenserahanees —15.9} —21.3 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ? GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—con. 
Now England _..........._..._- —17.7 —25.1 |} West South Central_____..__._- —16. 5 —15.9 
SAREE SSS ee —14.8 —19.9 |} Mountain. _........-.--.--..--- —14,1 —61 
East North Central_....._..__._- —22. 5 coe ANIC Be A Ie ame —19.0 —22.9 
West North Central_-_.._____.. —12.4 —17.1 anne 
Senne meee... ...........- —10.3 —14.6 All industries_____-_.___..- —16.9 22.7 
Bost — | Ee paste issih —18.5 —24.4 





1 No change. 
har epee 4 to 12, p. 170. 


Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


Per CAPITA earnings in manufacturing industries in July, 1950, 
were 5,5 per cent lower than in June, 1930, and 7 per cent lower than 


in July, 1929. 


— 
j 
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The |changes in per. capita earnings in July, 1930; as compared wii! 
1980, a —_ as sage gee with — 1929, are ‘shown in Table 4. 
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T:sLE.4—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES, JULY, 1930, WITH JUNE, 1930, AND JULY, 1929 









































Per cent of Per cent of 
change, July, change, July, 
1930, compared 1930, compared 
Industry with Industry with— 
June, July, June, July, 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Boots @neenee.... ......--....5.- +6. 1 ai BS ee ee —5.4 —8.4 
Cloth eee. - 2-52-55... +3.7 —8.7 || Cotton goods____.__....__-.---- —5.5 —12.0 
Carpets and rugs. -..-........--. +2.5 so it be eee eae —5.9 —13.6 
Shirts and collars..-.......:.-_- +Li1 —13.4 || Hardware_.._.......-...----_-- —6.1 —17.7 
Clothing, women’s__._.......-_- +0.9 —3.2 || Electric machinery, apparatus, 
Slaughtering and meat per: +0. 2 (1) and supplies_______.......___- —6. 2 —1.8 
Carriages and wagons__ —0.4 |’ | +6.9 || Lumber, sawmills. _..__________ —6.6 —7.0 
Shipbekiaimg .. .... 2-22... —0.9 —1.4 || Machine tools. -_.....-..-...... —6.8 —16.7 
pT SO GO SS ee enn —1.0 +0.3 || Paper and pulp___...._____-___- —6.9 —7.1 
Pa et 3525-52. -3.5...--. —L1 —2.2 || Lumber, millwork_____-_-____-_- —7.0 —4.8 
Rabu sWbdgduccacton neds —1L4 —3.6 || Silk goods__._____._..-___..-___- —7.0 —14.8 
Tee GU hk oes 5-34-2355... 252. —1.5 —1.9 |} Car building and repairing, 
Cigars and ci NS tia chica wicaest —1.8 —4.6 steam-railroad ____......_.__-. —7.2 —6.9 
Automobile tires................| —-21 —0.6 || Foundry and machine-shop 
Sugar refining, can —2.3 +2. 2 Ra ae eae ces —7.3 —12,.3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles....| -24 —10.5 || Structural ironwork -_____---___- —7.4 —7.7 
Printing, newspapers _------__-_- —2.4 —0.6 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta______ —7.7 —8.9 
Petroleum refining---_.....---_- —2.5 +1.3 || Confectionery -------.-.-.-.._-- —7.9 —2.6 
Steam fittings and steam and ES Sa Se eg —8.0 —2.9 
hot-water heating apparatus_- —2.5 el ae i ee —8.1 —6.3 
Woolen and worsted goods..-_-- —2.6 —5.0 || Hosiery and knit goods ean has —8.6 —12.8 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Brass, bronze, and copper 
aR agra ae SR i ee —2.7 —4.9 pee Ne —8.9 —14.1 
Printing, book and job. -------- —2.7 +2.3 |} Millinery and lace goods_______- —9. 5 —12.9 
Pianos and organs_........__._- —3.4| —10.0 || Agricultural implements.. —9.7 —19.7 
Oast-iron pipe ._.............--- —3.5 —5.4 |] Iron and steel_..................| —10.6 —12.3 
pp aa TR ee ee a —3.6 —0.1 || Automobiles__.._........-.-_--- —11.0 —4.6 
eS ae ee —3.8 oof, 8 Beiiss ce. -..-....-.2... 5... —11.5 —14.1 
* QRemIEII, oo... hs. kk —4.0 —5.1 || Stamped and enameled ware_- —12.3 —14.5 
a building and repairing, elec- 
— RRREREE SS “SSR ESS —4.2 —0.8 All industries_.._______- —5.5 |; . —7.0 
Rubber boots and shoes ._ __.._- —4.6 —13.0 
! No change. 
Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLeE 5 shows the general index.of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to fely, 1930, together with average indexes for each 
of the years 1923 to 1929, inclusive. 


TABLE §5.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JULY, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 


































































Employment Pay-roll totals 

ie | 
1923 10m 1925 nad 1927 1938 1929 1930 |} 1923 | 1924 | 1925) 19264 1927 | 1928} 1929; 1930 
January__..._ 106. 6/103. 8! 97.9|100. 4) 97.3| 91.6) 95.21 90. 95.8] 98. 6) 93.9} 98.0] 94.9] 89. 87.6 
February...-| 108. 4/105. 1| 99. 7/101. 5} 99.0 93.01 97.4] 90.3| 99. 4|103.8| 99. 31102. 21100. 6| 93.91101.8] 90.7 
March... 110. 81104. 91100. 4/102. 0| 99. 5| 93. 7| 98 6| 89.8] 104. 7/103. 3/100. 8|103. 41102. 0| 95. 21103.9| 90.8 
April 2-22 110, 81102. 81100. 2,101.0) 98.6) 93.3) 99.1] 89.1] 105. 7/101. 1| 98. 31101. 5/100. 8] 93. 8104.61 89.8 
Wace 110. 8| 98. 8] 98.9] 99.8) 97.6] 93.0, 99.2} 87.7] 100.4) 96.5| 98.5| 09.8] 99.81 94 1/104.8| 87.6 
lem 110. 9| 95.6] 98.0] 99.3) 97.01 93. 1] 98.8] 85.5! 109.3/ 90.8] 95.7] 99.7] 97.4] 94. 211028 841 
Wc 109. 2| 92. 3| 97.2] 97.7] 95.01 92.2| 98.2} 81.6] 104.3) 84.3| 93.51 95.2] 93.01 91. 75.9 
‘August.....--| 108 5| 92 5| 97.8) 98.7| 95.1| 93.6 98.6|.._._- 103. 7| 87. 2| 95.4] 98. 7| 95.0] 94. 21102 1|______ 
September. ..| 108. 6| 94. 3| 98.9100. 3] 95.8) 95.0; 99.31...... 104. 4} 89.8] 94. 4] 99.3) 94.1] 95. 4/102. 6)_____- 
October... 108. 1| 95. 6/100. 4/100. 7| 95. 3| 95.9] 98.31...._- 106. 8| 92. 41100. 41102. 9| 95. 2| 99.0/102.3|..____ 
November ...| 107. 4| 95. 51100. 7| 99.5] 93.5! 95.4] 94.81...... 105. 4} 91. 4/100. 4| 99. 6| 91.6] 96.1) 95. 1]._..-- 
December..--| 105. 4| 97. 3}100. 8 98. 9| 92.6 95. 5] 91. 9|._--.- 103. 3 95. 7/101. 6| 99.8] 93. 2} 97.7] 920|_-_-- 
Average. _. 108.6 06.2) 99. 21100.¢ 96.4 #3.8) 97. 5| 187.7 104.3 m4.) 97. 100, 96. 5 m4. 5100.4 1 86,6 























1 Average for 7 months. 
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Index numpers showing relatively the variation in number of ; +. 
sons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufactu: 11 
industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in eac; «/ 
the 12 groups of industries, and also genera] indexes for the 4 ne 
bined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for July, 15 '0. 
and for May, June, and July, 1930. 

In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the in: ox 
numbers of separate industries are meri wo, according to the |: 
portance of the industries. 

Following Table 6 are two charts showing for the 54 separate i: 
dustries combined the course of pay-roll totals as well as the coui-e 
of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 1929, inclusive, 
and for January, February, March, April, May, June, and July, 1930. 


TaBLE 6.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANIL.- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1928, AND MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 









































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1929 19380 1929 1930 
| 
July | May | June | July | July | May | June | July 
| 
General index____..._....__-- 98.2 87.7 85.5 81.6 98.2 87.6 84.1 75.9 
Food and kindred products______- 99.5 04.3 95.3 4.7) 102.8 98.0 99.6 97.6 
Sl tering and meat packing._| 100.9 95. 8 98. 6 96.8} 105.2 99.9} 1024 100, 7 
Commonenery ... sn es kc 81. 2 80. 4 79. 2 76. 6 80. 1 80.8 82. 6 73.7 
ETE EE et a Me 110.4 97.6 99.2 1028 112.0 99.3 100. 2 102.4 
he RR Sea 10.0} 950] 955) 97.7] 1049] 982] 1009 m7 
Baking --- - FeSO SRI te ATES IISA 108. 7 97.8 98. 9 98.1 105. 3 100. 4 101. 6 G4 S 
Sugar refining, came_._....-._...- 96. 4 97.4 93. 5 99. 8 97.8; 102.8 99. 4 108. f 
Textiles and their products________ 4.3 85.9 §3.7 77.6 91.1 78.2 75.1 67.3 
I iia soir nee acamen 93. 5 83. 9 $1.3 75.9 90. 9 77.7 73. 5 (4.8 
Hosiery and knit goods_-_-_....__- 96. 5 89.9 88. 9 80.9 97.0 84. 6 85. 1 70.8 
CER A RE. Gti EE 97.8 89. 3 86. 2 78. 6 98. 8 83. 7 79.9 60.7 
Woolen and worsted goods ounce *, 93. 9 78.1 79.9 77.4 93. 0 76. 6 77.0 72.7 
Carpets and Hea Bie. EE Eee Te FR ee 102. 5 86. 7 78.8 68. 7 93. 0 67.1 56. 6 0. fi 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____-. 99. 4 94.8 90. 4 84. 2 96. 1 90. 4 80.0 72.8 
Clothing, men’s.............-.... 93. 6 78. 6 81.6 79.7 90. 3 61.4 69.3 70. 2 
Shirts and collars_--_..........__ 89. 0 81.5 79.9 76. 1 88. 4 67.9 67.7 65, 2 
Clothing, women’s----..........- 93.7}; 989; 905 77.9) 81.5) 86.7 75. 5 65.6 
Millinery lace goods__....... 84.0 89. 5 80.3 70.1 76.1 84.0 70.0 5.3 
Iron and steel and their products_| 101.1 90.6 88.6 84.0; 101.9 89. 5 85. 2 74.5 
inom Bee een... -- > 96. 6 90. 7 87.7 83.9 97.6 92.0 87.0 74.4 
COME AION PAB oi a wince cnc ncns es 80. 4 72. 5 72.8 70.3 81.8 76. 2 72.6 67.6 
Struct | SES SRS - 104.3 95. 4 96. 0 95.6 | 1043 96. 3 95.9 RS. 
oe prod-7 
SS ae ET ea Oe OO 108. 4 4.0; 913 87.2 {| 109.7 92.1 87.5 “i 
muevins A cid ibtesicbacdpasnennniidtinined tipi: 91.6 82.2 79.7 76.1 89. 6 73. 2 68. 3 6] 
Machine tools_...........=.<..... 133.2; 107.2} 104.1 95.6} 140.4] 102.8 98. 2 M4. | 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus.___....; 72.8 67.7 62.7 60. 4 70. 8 61.7 56. 4 53. | 
PO ai nas iid Sa eis ential 85.7 73.1 77.6 69.7 80.3 68. 4 70.3 55 
Lumber and its products__________ 90.3 73.2 71.6 68.1 96.3 72.2 70.0 62.1 
STI cca Kins oncan en 80. 5 73. 5 71.7 68.1 91.7 75. 2 73. 1 (4. | 
Lumber, millwork -__............ 87.2 683 66. 5 63. 6 85.7 69. 2 67.0 5Y 
94.3 75. 6 74.4 70.7 906). 682 65. 6 oS. 
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1£ 6.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
ACTURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1929, AND MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1930—Continued 
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Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry - ) 1929 | 1930 1929 | 1930 
| July | May | June | July July May | June | July 
Leather and its products_________. 93.6) 85.8 836] 85.7) 4) 731) 14 76.0 
Po eS ie SE CTS 93.0| 86.8 85.0} 84.4] 936] 85.5] 83.9 82.2 
Bootes Sees. 22. 22 93. 8 85.6) 83.3 86. 0 94. 6 69. 6 67.8 74.2 
Paper and printing. -___._........-- 100.6 99.6 | 98.46 97.6 | 103.1 | 104.9 | 193.6 99, 4 
: aper ss niieaninnsndbchnait 95. 4 94.6) 93.8 89. 9 95.7 96. 1 94. 1 84.0 
PORT a: bs tain hes ck op tens | 042 87.8 880 87.4 100. 0 90. 9 92. 1 90. 4 
prin book and job.____.__---. | 028 100.8; 99.2 100. 3 102. 6 105. 6 104.3 102. 6 
Printing, newspapers - ---__..---_- 106.9 | 109.1 | 108.2 | 107.8 109. 8 114.3} 113.0 109. 8 
Chemicals and allied products____|  95.8| 93.0  89.8| 89.3| 100,4| 97.0) 95.5 91,8 
OMI ont. 355 <6 100. 4 94.0, 93.1 91.6 103. 4 96. 0 94.9 89. 6 
Vi 3 i oe 8 a. St os | 67.4 84.9 62.8 65. 6 76. 7 88. 6 70. 7 71.0 
Petroleum refining ---.-.-.------- | 9.4 94.5 | 94.4 94.1} 101.6 99.3 | 100-3 97.4 
i 
Stone, daz, and glass producis____|_—_ 88. 1 79.1 779 72,8 83. 5 75. 5 74,7 64,5 
CE nie cnnenakedl club aie -- 86.0] 81.4 83.4] 803] 85.0] 81.9] 87.1] 77.2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-_-____- 88. 6 69.5 69.4 67.4 82.9 63.9 64.1 57. 5 
Pottery Sie asa ie dana, aoe Gap ante elicits’ oxeo Sica 87.1 86.4 83.1 76. 3 77.4 76. 6 71.4 62.1 
Cites occ bo oe aS | 88.9 88.2 | 84.6 74.8 86. 8 87.8 $4.1 68.3 
— products, other than iron 
SRT hn hs a hn dc ie: | 97.4 82.1 86.8 78,4 100, 1 78. 5 78.7 68.9 
Stamped and enameled ware-_-__- |; 90.4 81.5 79. 4 77.3 88.9 76. 2 76.0 64.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | 
Cie Gch didun cena chase / 100.8 82.4 81.4 78.9 104. 6 79.4 79.7 70. 5 
Tobacco products....___...........| 92.5 | 914, 91.2] 902! 929| 869) 893) 986.7 
Chewing. ana smoking tobacco | 
| St iE ie See mre aan 5 83.0 87.4 | 87.9 86.6 85.8 86. 0 88.5 84.8 
Cigars and cigarettes ._._______._- 93. 7 91.9, 91.6 90. 7 93.8 87.0 89.4 86.9 
| 
Vehicles for land transportation__| 101.7 87.0 82.7 77.0 98,4 90.7 83. 1 70.3 
MS Sibi oe dine Sotkwin ese 120. 5 97.5 90.9 82.9 | 107.2 98.9 86.8 70. 4 
Carriages and wagons___________- 81.0 63. 0 59. 5 56. 8 85. 1 70. 1 67.9 63.7 
Car building and repairing, elec- ; 

og 92.8 88. 5 87.6 86. 5 93. 6 91.3 91.3 86.3 
Car building and _ repeiring, 

steam-railroad BREN Sra ae: Emme 85. 7 77.7 75.2 71.1 89. 7 82.3 78. 8 69.1 

Mbeae industries. ___..___. 116.3 98. 6 95.9 90.9 | 115.7 | 102.8 97.2 87.9 
tural implements________- 122. 2 107.0 91.5 79.4 121.9 102.8 81.3 63.8 
ical machinery, apparatus, 

a — A eam cake au 126.2; 105.1 102. 3 97.9 127.0} 110.9 | 107.4 96. 5 
Pianos ESE Ee aoe 61.6 47.5 45.5 42.7 56.3 42.1 38. 8 35. 2 
Rubber boots and shoes_____._._- 96. 5 78.1 74.5 72.4 99. 8 75.9 70. 3 65.3 
Automobile tires..........._____- 111.8 85.3 86. 1 80. 1 106. 3 89.8 83. 1 75.8 
CE i I a 107. 5 118.0 117.3 112.7 109. 8 125.4 119.0 113.3 

| 











‘ 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926 -1930 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926=100. 


PAY-ROLL TOTALS. 
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Force Employed and Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in July, 1939 


TEN THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND NINE establishments i; 31 
manufacturing industries reported in July as to force employed 
working time of employees. Twenty-five per cent of the estab). <\)- 
ments had a full sana Setce of employees, 73 per cent were wor ing 
with reduced forces, and 2 per cent were idle; employees in 60 je; 
cent of the establishments were working full time and employees i: 3 
per cent were working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 80 per cen. of 
a full normal force of employees, who were working an average «: ‘| 

er cent of full time; these percentages are 5 per cent and 2 per ¢ «nt 
ower, respectively, than those reported in June. 
TABLE _7._PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES IN JULY, 1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKE) iy 
EMPLOYEES 






































Operating establishments only 
Establish- | Per cent of 
ments re- | establish- | Average | Percentof | Ayer 
porting mete in os — establishments | per (,:,; 
which em- 4 operating of full 
Industry ployees time with— oben r 
worked Page force em- 
ployees in estah lsh 
Total | Per “| Full Part ments 
. Full | Part | ments ti 
[ar = time | time |operating — | —— wperating 
4 | 
Food and kindred products_________ 1, 581 i N4 15 97 59 £8 
8 tering and meat packing -_-__- _  , RE 84 16 99 42 58 sy 
Beta Tae ea Tae 2 53 45 89 5 93 ' 
i decinihonusncationnwmeden __ _ 3 eee 88 12 98 40 60 «2 
er 8 ARR Ses SRI ae reac rs gael 308 1 83 15 97 44 55 5 | 
IES TESS SSS SDE Bees 04 6 99 51 49 Gs 
Sugar refining, cane_________.__._-- ene 83 17 97° 58 42 1(2 
Textiles and their products_________. 1, 763 + 50 46 aS 20 75 6 
0 Ee ee ee ae 440 5 38 57 81 15 80 76 
Hosiery and knit goods_____________ 287 3 55 42 bay 19 77 7 
GEE Rage Sean aiae 266 4 55 41 90 25 71 ‘ 
WwW nm and worsted goods____._._- 171 8 43 50 88 9 84 : 
Carpets and rugs_.........-.--....- 23 |------ 22| 78 79 4 96 0 
Dyeing and finishing... .__.....___- 97 1 31 68 80 19 80 7 
Cop, Oe ek le 201 5 62 33 95 32 63 4 
Sree ones foners 4... 5. 80 5 61 34 95 26 69 s8 
Clothing, women’s_...........__.-- 135 2 73 24 98 33 65 3 
Millinery and lace goods. ____.__._- 63 5 49 46 91 16 79 ; 
Iron and steel and their products__| 1,719 2 43 55 56 19 sO ar | 
eS. oe cc ee 151 7 42 51 83 ll 82 Sf} 
3 Te agregar aren ae 36 6 39 56 76 6 89 70 
Structural ironwork____..___..-.__- O98 fen ceba 64 36 94 32 68 43 
, Foundry and machine-shop prod- ; 
RESEND iecae Lape ree eae 976 1 44 55 86 17 83 } 
8 TERS Ra ROMA. apepeeciseommars OURS _ 7 eee 23 77 81 7 93 7 
MM WI od ok. cae 144 1 37 62 85 30 69 0 
oo ps denna ot al et a 85 22 75 4 
Ww a eibeiibackd 7 i 
Gee... ch. ‘3 ih era cicin a 98 3] 34 63 82 2 73 79 
Lamber and its products___________- 1,073 3 48 co 88 17 81 72 
Lumber, sawmills____--......-..--- 474 3 55 41 90 18 79 i4 
Lumber, millwork --..........----- 260 1 48 51 90 16 83 I 
Tn emia 339 3 37 60 85 15 82 0 
Leather and its products___.____.__- 2 67 32 a 29 69 
FUE SOLS CESAR ee 2 eS ee 24 95 28 72 
Boots and shoes._.........-..--.--- 3 63 35 94 30 68 | 
Paper anc printing. ---_.._.....--.-.. 954 1 16 23 $6 42 57 85 
Paper and pulp. -.__.......-.-..-.-.-.- 151 5 nd 31 93 32 63 
cl, cin Smaiemeised 157 1 48 52 91 2A 74 
book and job___........-- 383 j_..... 78 22 97 40 60 
newspapers....._......... SEB 4, sen 94 6 100 59 41 Iu 
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SLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 


” INDUSTRIES IN JULY, 
k MPa EES—Continued 


1930, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 
































| 
Operating establishments only 
Establish- Per cent of 
ments re- | establish- | Average | Per cent of 
porting ments in | Per cent | establishments potanpor 
Industry which em- | Of full operating of full 
ployees time with— normal 
worked — force em- 
ee Se Poe 7 ployed in 
ployees in establish- 
Total | Per | pn| part —" Full | Part ments 
pong psy time | time | operating —_— — operating 
Chemicals and allied ‘adupamane Bases ha 273 1 72 27 95 16 83 717 
Co eS aimee iehe 109 3 65 32 93 29 68 +8 
Fertilizers. inithhimabaniaia rome 128 l 70 29 94 5 95 38 
Petroleum refining_....------.----- 36 97 | 3 100 14 86 88 
Stone, day, and glass products.__..| 809 5 67 2 92 18 78 77 
CQ eh ac sed 80 3 93 5 99 14 84 78 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.___._--- 519 3 66 31 91 16 80 70 
Pottery -- . ek nietRcideiae stone 97 6 46 47 85 20 74 $5 
Ghee oo Sve aoe oa 113 1] 72 18 95 26 64 89 
Metal products, other than iron 
RIS ob ns sha SS o Leiyn ne 5 EB te5 a3 53 47 89 19 81 78 
Stamped and enameled ware_. a eS 52 48 89 21 79 $3 
Brass, bronze, and copper products.| 141 54 46 89 18 82 76 
Tobacco products_____.._....-.------ 194 3 59 38 93 u 64 97 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff. el ai 24 4 54 42 91 25 71 94 
Cigars and ‘cigarettes- Sy hag 170 2 6O 38 94 35 63 97 
Vehicles for land Samapertten. 1,077} (4) 62 38 93 18 81 75 
Automobiles... ._...----- Re eee 176 i 44 56 85 25 74 74 
Carriages and wagons._.-_- ot eee 65 35 93 15 85 65 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
railroad. . ...-.- Na a ; Ot teowaan 82 18 37 32 68 89 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
VSR ab ir eS RRR RE 514 1 54 46 92 7 92 74 
Miscellaneous industries. -_-_--_-.-_--_-- 382 2 57 42 92 23 15 82 
Agricultural implements - : 67 1 42 57 OO) 9 90 71 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies. ._._------ .- Sunes 162 57 42 91 27 72 83 
Piamesaee creens... uo... ...2-...- 46 7 4l 52 86 2 91 62 
Rubber boots and shoes.-__--_------- _ ee 67 33 97 33 67 73 
Ae OB a oak Zo ts ese ot 47 53 93 y 91 81 
i ERIC CE eee pee 85 15 99 49 51 95 
AH industries._____..........--- 10, 409 2 60 38 91 25 73 80 























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


2. Employment in Coal Mining in June, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 
combined—showed no change in July as compared with June, 

and pay-roll totals decreased 9.8 per cent. 
The 1,432 mines reported had in July 291,172 employees whose 
earnings in one week were $6,609,218. 


Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in July there was an increase in employ- 
ment of 0.9 per cent, as compared with June, and a decrease of 10.9 


per ee in pay-roll totals. 


ent in July, 1930, was 10.1 per cent higher than in July, 


Fe ig 


pay-roll totals were 29.8 per cent higher.* 





* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 191. 
[735] 
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All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic geographic division. The details for June and July are 
shown in Table 1. 


TABLE bsx—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN [DEN7: MAT 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930 : 




















} | Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
y 3 weed Per cent (1 week) Per cent 
Geographic division | Mines | of | oof 
{ change change 
| June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 
| | | 
Middle Atiantic ‘_____.____- 153 | 93, 674 | 94, 621 +0. 9 | $3, 030, 505 | $2, 699, 424 10.9 











1 See footnote 5, p. 170. 
Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining decreased 0.4 per cent. in 
July as compared with June, and pay-roll totals decreased 8.9 per 
cent, as shown by reports from 1,279 mines, in which there were, 
‘in’ July, 196,651 employees whose combined earnings in one ‘week 
were $3,909,794. 

‘'Employment in July, 1930, was 6:5 per cent lower than in July, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 19.5 per cent smaller.“ 

Details for each geographic division, except the New England 

division, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2 


-TaBLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
: BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930 























| 

Amount of pay roll 

SE Os Se ee Per cent (1 week) Per cent 
Geographic division ‘ Mines of of 

change change 

. June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 
iddle Atlantic-_-__.........-- 380 59, 868 58,873 | —1.7 | $1, 361, 116 | $1, 235, 713 —9, 2 
‘East North Central-_-__._..._- 165 24,015 24, 806 +3. 3 496, 001 460, ya 
West North Central____..-__- 54 4, 067 4,203 | +5.6 75, 034 80, 256 +7.0 
South Atlantic. ..-..........- 318 51, 128 50,946 | —0.4 1, 145, 806 | .1, 005,015 —12.3 
East South Central__......._- 218 42, 757 41, 981 —1.8 816, 111 736, 544 —9,7 
West South-Central --_____._- 27 ~ 1,939 2,079 | +7.2 , 885 41,301 | +18.6 
Fcc EE IS 108 12, 219 12,231 | +0.1 324, 155 308, 300 —4.9 
Pacific... - 2 EP RR ETN LS 9 1, 427 1, 442 +1. 1 40, 067 41, 655 +4.0 
Ali divisions. -_________. 1, 279 197, 420 196,651 | —0.4/ 4,293,175 | 3,909, 704 —8.9 


























1 See footnotes 5 to 12, p. 170. 


3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in July, 1930 


Dues mines in July showed a decrease in employ- 
ment of 4.9 per cent as compared with June, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 11.9 per cent. The 346 mines covered had in July 
50,879 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$1,371,132. 

. spmeploymens in July, 1930, was 20.7 per cent lower than in July, 


1929, an ig totals were 27.4 per cent lower.” __ . 
-s\Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous mining 


is reported are shown in the following table: ~ ' 





2 For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 191. 
[736] 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
METALLIFEROUS MINES [IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930. 



































. Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll Per (1 week) — 
Geographic division ! PE 8 ee cent of cent of} 
change change 
June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 
Middle Atlantic... ....2.__--- 7 1, 429 1,454} +1.7 $41,107 | $37, 638 —8.4 
East North Central___..___-_- 49 12, 650 12, 835 +1.5 328, 983 | 293, 32 —10.8 
West North Central _--_----- 50 7, 301 7, 607 +4.2 229, (42 241, 742 +5.5 
East South Central_._..-_-_- 12 2, 858 2,827; —1.1 64, 631 58,527} —9.4 
West South Central _----- 69 2, 837 2, 254 | —20.5 73, 047 57,568} —21.2 
Ma oeian ss os 5 125 23, 657 21,438 | —9.4 737, 491 | 613,498 | —16.8 
| AER 34 2, 763 2, 464 | —10.8 82, 708 | 68,827 | —16.8 
All divisions... =| 346 53, 495 50,879 | —4.9| 1,557,009 | 1,371, 132 —11.9 








1 See footnotes 5 to 12, p. 170. 


4.. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in July, 


DECREASE of 0.4 per cent in employment and a decrease of 
5.9 per cent in earnings from June to July were shown by re- 
orts. received. from 746 establishments in this industrial .group. 
he reporting establishments had in July 37,384 employees whose 
combined pay roll in one week in July was $941,102. 
‘Employment in July, 1930, was 14.1 per cent lower than in July, 
1929, and pay-roll totals were 18.3 per cent less.* 
a ‘for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND _ PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
QUARRIES AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930 























Amount of pay roll 
ber on pay roll 4 

nies} Ome c8 Der Per (i week) Per 
Geographic division ! lish- __| cent of cent of 
ments change change 

June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 

New England___.._...._-___-. 109 5, O19 | 5,087 | +1.4| $147,502) $152,316 | +3.3 
Middle Atlantic... .....___.-- 128 7,225; ... 7,87) 40.2 204, 449 196, 206 —4.0 
East North Central.______ __ _- 217 10, 132 10, 289 | +1.5 323, 544 299, 102 —7.6 
West North Central...______. 71 2, 308 2,629 | 4-9.8 58, 759 59, 431 +11 
South Atlantic....... .____-- 93 6, 065 §,5521 —8.5 116, 127 102,674} —11.6 
East South Central..._..____- 56 3, 225 3,168 | —1.8 53, 612 46,984; —12.4 
West South Central. __.__.__- 35 2, 278 2,252 | —1.1 56, 225 50, 2054 —10.5 
Be aca 4 22 105 |+377.3 524 2,517 | +280.3 
Pies isc. ike 33 1, 281 1,165} —9.1 39, 265 31,578 |- —19.6 
All divisions.._________- 746 37, 550 37,384 | —0.4| 1,009, 007 941, 102 —6.9 


























! See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 170. 


5. Employment in Crude Petroleum Production in July, 1930 


EPORTS received from 521 crude petroleum producing estab- 

lishments in July showed a decrease of 0.3 per cent in employ- 
ment with an increase of 1.6 per cent in pay-roll totals. The nv 
lishments reporting had in July 25,794 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $910,312. 





* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 191. 
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As data for this industry were not collected for the months }) 0; 
to January, 1930, no comparison with July, 1929, can be mad. 4; 
this time. 


Details for each geographic division, except New England, :. 


shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAIT. CR: pE 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTION COMPANIES IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930 









































7 Amount of pay roll | 
Estab- Number on pay roll Per ( woul? | 
Geographic division ! lish- eae of _| cent of 
ments | change | ch 
June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 | 
Middle Atlantic_______._____- 39 667 | 639 | —4.2 $19, 386 $19, 022 4 
East North Central_________-_- 4 22 22 (?) 438 513 17.1 
West North Central________-_- 22 135 13 | —&9 3, 588 3, 296 s.1 
South Atiantic..............-.- 13 606 619 | +21 18, 113 17, 623 2.7 
East South Central____._.___- 3 37 | 42 | +13.5 1, 124 1, 230 4 
West South Central______.__- 359 21, 888 | 21,9094 | +05 756, 330 775, 200 $2.5 
eR Tene baa 21 268 365 | +36. 2 9, 650 13,151 | + 36:3 
in he tS 60 2, 248 | 1,990 | —11.5 87, 160 80, 277 7.9 
' 4 — 
Ali divisions__..________- 521 | 25, 871 25,794 | —@.3 895, 789 916, 312 | 1.6 
| { 
! See footnotes 5 to 12, p. 170. 2 No change. 


6. Employment in Public Utilities in July, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 11,091 establishments—telephone and _ te!- 

egraph companies, power, light, and water companies, and 
electric railroads, combined—increased 0.6 per cent in July as com- 
pared with June, and —— totals increased 0.6 per cent. These 
establishments had in ya y 762,848 employees, whose combined ear- 
ings in one week were $23,144,598. 

ployment in public utilities was 1.7 per cent lower in July, 1930, 


- than in July, 1929, while pay-roll totals were 0.8 per cent greater. 


Data for the three groups into which public utilities have been 
separated follow. 
Telephone and Telegraph 


EmpLoYMentT in telephone and telegraph companies was 0.2 per 
cent higher in July than in June, and earnings increased 3.1 per cen’. 
The 7,675 establishments reporting had in July 352,765 employees, 
whose combined earnings in one week were $10,226,819. 

Employment in July, 1930, was 2.5 per cent below the level «{ 
July, 1929, but pay-roll totals were 2.4 per cent higher in July, 193", 
than in July, 1929.° 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 





¢ For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 191. 
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Tani 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930 





—_—_ 





_—_ 


Numeter on pay roll 





Amount of pay roll 

















Estab- Per (1 week) Per 
(jeographie division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments change change 

* | June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 

New England. ............... 574 30, 103 31,450 | +4.5 $898, 240 $954, 394 +6.3 
Middle Atlantic. ............. 1, 223 113, 07 112,957 | —0.1]| 3,535,521 | 3,619,154] +24 
East North Central_........_- 1, 344 80, 066 79,740 | —0.4 | 2,194,761 | 2,243,512 4-2. 2 
West North Central___....__- 1, 306 33, 133 33,315 | +0.5 804, 159 $29,313 | +3.1 
South Atiamtic...........-.... 559 22, 947 22,417 | —2.3 606, 018 614,789 | +1.4 
East South Central_._........ 592 11, 822 11,508 | —27 256, 828 259,725 | +41.1 
West South Central _-_-__._...- 688 20, 198 19,980 | —1.1 444, 910 460, 152 +3. 4 
Mount@MNews .e<ie..+--.-.... 480 8, 262 8,468 | +2.5 196, 615 4 +6.8 
Pacific. ia eecteancenaenewws 909 32, 303 32,930 | +1.9 985, 658 | 1, 035, 797 +5.1 
All divisions____.______- 7, 675 351, 904 +0,.2 | 9,922,710 | 10,226,819 +31 





1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 170. 


lower. 




















Power, Light, and Water 


EMPLOYMENT in power, light, and water plants was 1.2 per cent 
greater in July than in June, and pay-roll totals were 1.0 per cent 


The 2,951 establishments reporting had in July 252,227 


employees, whose combined earnings in one week were $7,930,227. 
Employment in July, 1930, was 2.6 per cent higher than in July, 

1929, and pay-roll totals were 4.3 per cent greater.* 
Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER COMPANIES IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930 
































Amount of pay roll 
vw meuelinde ql week) Per cent 
Geographic division ! lish- of of 
ments change change 
June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 

New England. -_..............| 253 21, 941 22,192 | +1.1 $712, 952 $724, 236 +1.6 
Middle Atlantic__.........._- 343 66, 802 67, 820 +1.5 | 2,201, 174 2, 217, 741 +0. 8 
East North Central____...._.- 515 59, 356 60,745 | +2.3 | 2,071, 232 1, 975, 828 —4.6 
West North Central__--..._-- 406 29, 039 29,397 | +1.2 876, 834 870, 382 —0.7 
South Atlantic. _..........__. 250 24, 016 24, 201 8 738, 753 735,875 | —0.4 
East South Central__........- 164 8, 480 8, 431 —0.6 194, 602 206, 094 +5. 9 
West South Central_-......._- 559 17, 095 16,720 | —2.2 485, 833 467, 615 —3.7 
i See 128 6, 273 6,471 | +3.2 198, 076 198, 275 +0. 1 
PaciR, ARIS iin nc cacwcccas 333 16, 248 16,250 | +(?) 533, 197 534, 181 +0. 2 
Ali divisions __......... 2, 951 249, 250 252,227 | +1.2 | 8,012,653 | 7, 930, 227 —1.0 














1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 179. 


pay-roll totals decreased 1.4 per cent. 


year period shows a dro 


two items.* 


2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Electric Railroads 


EMPLOYMENT in the operation and maintenance of electric railroads, 
exclusive of car shops, increased 0.5 per cent from June to July, while 
The 465 establishments 
reporting had in July 157,856 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $4,987,552. a 

A comparison of employment and earnings in this group over the 


Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 3. 


p of 6.8 and 6.2 per cent, respectively, in the 





° For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 191. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND _ PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN PHR 
AND IULY. 100 MAINTENANCE OF IDENTICAL ELECTRIC RAILROADS IN UNE 





= 


























Amount of pay roll 
| Estab- Number on pay roll martes (1 week) Peco 
Geographic division ! | ~lish- of ie of 
ments change change 
| June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 
New England...............- | 44 14, 607 15,132 | +3.6 $526, 682 $555, 334 45.4 
Middle Atlantic___.-......._- 112 41, 548 43,113 | +3.8)] 1,305,527 | 1, 296,035 ~0.7 
East North Central___.....--- 108 48, 166 47,325 | —1.7 | 1,620,002] 1, 602, 279 ~1] 
West North Central-_--__..__.- 64 15, 087 15,116 | +0.2 484, 373 449, 078 -7.3 
South Atiansie. .............. | 50 8, 776 8,876 | +1.1 247, 057 243, 434 | 
East South Central__._...-.--- 11 4, 169 3, 908 —6.3 107, 632 108, 085 L(y) 4 
West South Central --_-.----- 28 5, 259 5, 173 —1.6 145, 636 133, 431 & 4 
IR cienrinn nunc asensencsio 14 2, 445 2,371 | —3.0 68, 112 65, 989 
haha ae eae 34 17, 065 16,842 | —1.3 555, 352 533, 887 3g 
ite 
All divisions ____._____- 465 157, 122 157,856 | +0.5 | 6,060,373 | 4,987, 552 —1.4 














1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. me. 
7. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in July, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in 8,825 establishments—wholesale and retail 

trade combined—showed a decrease of 4.2 per cent in July as 
compared with June, and pay-roll totals showed a decrease of 4.6 per 
cent. These establishments had in July 294,584 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $7,624 331. 


Wholesale Trade 


Banorsent in wholesale trade alone decreased 0.5 per cent in 
July as compared with June, and pay-roll totals decreased 2.6 per 
cent. The 2,074 establishments reporting had in July 64,755 en- 
a” hac and pay-roll totals of $2,024,982. 
—— in July, 1930, was 4. 4 per cent lower than in July, 
1929, an per-en’ totals were 4.5 per cent lower.’ 
Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930 












































Estab-| Number on pay roll |percent| A™OUP PSY Pl per cont 
Geographic division! lish- of of 
ments change change 
June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 
New Eagaes ASK SIAMESE S OR a7 haps 163 3, 922 3,977; +1.4 $110, 415 $113, 020 +2. 4 
Middle Atlantic.............- 364 9, 961 9. 948 —0.1 318, 477 313, 914 —1.4 
East North Central---.--..-.-. 276 12, 561 12, 340 —1.8 414, 407 396, 974 —4.2 
West North Central_-_.-...._- 264 14, 310 14,300 | —0.1 442, 229 431, 749 —2.4 
South Atlantic. -.............. 284 4, 002 4, 085 +2.1 122, 676 121, 757 —0.7 
East South Central. -......... 73 |. 1, 945 1,914} —1.6 56, 460 54, 810 2.9 
West South Central__......-- 235 5, 653 5,610 | —0.8 175, 585 172, 694 1.6 
NIN ik i ii Sia ss 78 1, 812 1,806 | —0.3 64, 715 62, 157 1.0 
Titneihitinnaunennnoctiic 337 10, 900 10,775 | —1L1 373, 982 357, 907 —4.3 
All divisions ____-.__._- 2,074 65, 066 64, 755 —0.5 | 2,078,946 | 2,024, 982 2.6 
1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 171. 
Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade decreased 5.2 per cent in July and 
pay-roll totals decreased 5.3 per cent. 

he 6,751 establishments from which reports were received had in 

July 229, 829 employees whose earnings in one week were $5, 599,349, ), 





* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 191. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 189 


Employment in July, 1930, was 4.9 per cent lower than in July, 
1929, and pay-roll totals decreased 4.4 per cent.* 
Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADF ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930 























y Amount of pay roll 
r on pay roll 
| eens RE Oe ee Percent (1 week) Percent 
Geographic division! | lish- of of 
} ments change change 
June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 
New ERQMiiiad.. ~~ <-<5--cc.- 87 13, 218 12,700 | —3.9 $320, 288 $306, 530 —4.3 
Middle Atlantic. __......__- at 47, 183 43,251 | —8.3 | 1,239,719 | 1, 152,223 —7.1 
East North Central.........-; 2,461 80, 766 77, 033 —4.6 | 2,064, 993 1, 987, 606 —3.7 
West North Central-_----_--_-- 67 19, 974 19, 003 —4.9 439, 836 418, 683 —4.8 
South ASMeMa. a... -..--....- 975 21, 090 20,097 | —4.7 462, 054 443, 401 —4.0 
East South Central----------| 351 7,027 6, 675 —5.0 146, 920 135, 734 —7.6 
West South Central ------_--- 251 12, 241 11,484 | —6.2 : 242, 300 —6.8 
MoaiiGMiicbiescacs cn. ce) 175 3, 414 3, 401 —0.4 77, 308 76, 117 —1.5 
Pace. onc be esse acne | 1, 463 37, 433 36,185 | —3.3 904, 328 836, 755 —7.5 
AB divisions _-_-_____..- | 6,751 242, 346. 229,829 | —5.2) 5,915,385 | 5,599,349 —5.3 




















1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 170. 


8. Employment in Hotels in July, 1930 


MPLOYMENT in hotels increased 3.4 per cent in July as com- 

pared with June, and pay-roll totals increased 1.7 per cent. 
The 2,153 hotels reporting had in July 167,635 employees whose 
earnings in one week were $2,822,743. 

The New England and Mountain divisions showed the greatest 
increases, Owing to the operation of summer-resort hotels. Employ- 
ment increased 36.1 per cent and 29.1 per cent and pay-roll totals 
25.5 per cent and 35.3 per cent, respectively, in the two districts. 
The Middle Atlantic and Pacific divisions reported small gains in 
both employment and pay-roll, while the four Central and the South 
Atlantic divisions show small decreases in both items. The greatest 
decreases were in the South Atlantic and East South Central divi- 
sions. This is due, in part at least, to the closing of seasonal hotels. 

Employment in July, 1930, was 0.2 per cent higher than in July, 
1929, while pay-roll totals did not change.* 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of em- 
ployees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value of 
board or room furnished employees, and, of course, no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among employees 
in one hotel. Some employees are furnished Coane and room, others 
are Ere board only for 1, 2, or 3 meals, while the division of tips is 
made In many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and 
banquets or other functions. | pies 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following. . 

° For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 191. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HO” ELS 
IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930 ‘ 
































as Amount of pay roll | 
Number on pay roll aie (1 week) | De 

Geographic division ! Hotels cent of _| cont of 
change i cliange 

| June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 | 
New England_---_..........-- 157 | 9, 618 13, 086 | +36.1 $156, 560 $196,547 | +25; 
Middle Atlantic___._......._- 436 52, 486 54,511 | +3.9 957, 501 979, 929 +93 
East North Central___--_..-_-- 410 34, 084 33,724} —1.1 610, 319 593, 356 ~28 
West North Central__________ 245 14, 236 14,188 | —0.3 211, 300 208, 223 =b6 
Ee 188 13, 161 12, 550 —4.6 199, 348 186, 239 —§, 6 
East South Central___.._..__- 78 5, 790 5,514] —48 74, 957 70, 148 she 
West South Central___.__.__- 152 9, 846 9,719} —1.3 134, 796 130, 937 —29 
[| eee 118 4, 013 5, 182 | +29.1 68, 634 92,892 | +35.3 
ELA a era 369 18, 921 19, 161 +1.3 363, 148 364, 472 +0, 4 
All divisions__________- 2, 153 162, 155 167,635 | +3.4 | 2,776,563 | 2,822,743 +1) 














1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 170. 


9. Employment in Canning and Preserving in July, 1930 


tc. ING and preserving establishments reported a seasonal 
increase of 52.2 per cent in employment in July as compared 
with June and an increase of 38.3 per cent in pay-roll totals. Sub- 
stantial increases in employment and pay roll were shown in seven 
of the nine geographic divisions. 

Reports were received from 819 establishments having in July 
67,319 employees and pay-roll totais in one week of $1,102,438. 

Employment in July, 1930, was 0.4 lower than in July, 1929, and 
pay-roll totals increased 3.2 per cent over the year period.* 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1930 
































{ 
Amount of pay roll | 
- Estab- | Number on pay roll Per (1 week) | Per 

Geographic division! lish- cent of _| cent of 
ments change change 

June, 1930 | July, 1930 June, 1930 | July, 1930 | 
New England-------....----- 69 1, 573 1,540; —2.1 $26, 532 $30, 238 | +140 
Middle Atlantic. --_.........-- 79 8, 592 13,710 | +59.6 178, 966 269,438 | +50. 4 
East North Central__._____-_- 216 7, 115 14, 326 |+101.3 140, 356 253,610 | +80.7 
West North Central ____.__._- 54 1, 374 2,703 | +96.7 26, 013 41,845 | +60.9 
South Atlantic--_-_-..-.-...-- 88 2, 397 3, 640 | +51.9 30, 613 40,969 | +33.8 
East South Central_-_-_---.____- 33 1, 145 ~ 1,008; -—41 15, 420 13,213 | —14.3 
West South Central -.......-- 34 1, 271 1,375 | +8.2 7, 829 10,410 |  +33.0 
BESS JE a ea 47 1, 526 6, 064 |+297.4 34, 393 100, 891 | +193.3 
Ditdieh edd tbek nre-eshain 199 19, 242 22, 863 | +18.8 337, 120 341, 824 +1.4 
All divisions _.____._.__- 819 | 44, 235 67,319 | +652.2 797,242 | 1,102,438 | +38.3 














1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 170. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals—Mining, Quarry- 
ing, Public Utilities, Trade, Hotels, and Canning 


HE following table shows the index numbers of employment «id 
_pay-roll totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous 
mining, quarrying, public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, hote!s, 
and canning and preserving; from January, 1929, to July, 1930, with 
the monthly average for 1929 as 100. — 





7 





* For indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, see p. 191. 
[742] 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JANUARY, 1929, TO JULY. 1990—MINING, QUARRYING, PUBLIC UTILITIES, TRADE, HOTELS, 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 





Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United Sta~e; 


"Th te monthly trend of em loyment from January, 1923, to Jie, 
1930, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having opera: ng 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers }) j})- 


lished in Table 1. 


These index numbers are constructed {i 1 


monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using ‘he 
monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS ISTEAM RAILROADS IN THE UN1) ¢p 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1930 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 






































Month 1923 | 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 
TEER 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95. 8 95. 5 89.3 88. 2 45 
February ____-------- 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95.3 89. 0 88. 9 Bh 4 
SR oS 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95.8 89. 9 90. 1 Rh. 5 
Ree ae 102. 0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92. 2 x7 0 
RRR AD 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94. 5 94. 9 RR 6 
pea 107. 1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 100. 9 95. 9 96. 1 KA 5 
| Sy TPN 108. 2 98. 1 99. 4 102. 9 101. 0 95. 6 96. 6 
> 109. 4 99.0 99. 7 102. 7 99. 5 95. 7 97.4 
September-______.___- 107.8 99. 7 99. 9 102. 8 99. 1 95.3 96. 8 
ar gd 107.3 100. 8 100. 7 103. 4 98. 9 95. 3 96. 9 
November _____.____- 105. 2 99.0 99.1 101. 2 95. 7 92.9 93. 0 |. 
pp eee 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98, 2 91.9 89. 7 88.8 

Average_______ 104, 1 | 98.3 97.9 100. @ 97.5 92.9 93.3 | 1 86,6 





1 Average for 6 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of June, 1929, and May and June, 1930, and pay-roll totals for the 


entire months. 


In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
‘‘Executives, officials, and staff assistants’’ are omitted. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—JUNE, 1:25, 


AND MAY AND JUNE, 1930 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important oc:1- 
h 
































pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups| 
Number of employees at : 
middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation 
June, May, June, June, May, June, 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 
Professional, clerical, and general_| 271,284 | 260, 256, 686 |, 299, 958 589, 452 ($37, 421, 105 
CTR asia ici aha arn knoe ote wo act 153,858 | 145,221 | 142,980 | 21, 067,950 | 20, 424, 305 | 19, 614, 331 
Stenographers and typists-_----_-- 24, 755 24, 130 23,811 | 3,209,817 | 3,193,339 | 3, 099, 4/5 
Maintenance of way-and struc- : 
Reis aise oh ac kaa eihe we > abe 462,381 | 408,042 | 394,934 | 42,922,484 | 38,441, 526 | 36, 706, 745 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
chat eal sn ach Sabie igi GS Lint anit 86, 026 69, 309 65,464 | 6,848,985 | 5,273,817 | 4,965, 985 
Laborers, track, and roadway 
section.-.......--....-......-..]| 238,302 | 208,997 | 201,585 | 17,354, 263 | 15,313,913 | 14, 422, 73 
Maintenance of equipment and 
sie celica W iis dwstdiline ae 454,915 | 422,105 | 410,674 | 62, 462,778 | 57, 690, 602 | 53, 606, 5"! 
CR as, is ese ee 99, 434 00, 577 87, 465 | 15, 659, 761 | 14,004, 616 | 12, 883, "5 
pikaaieakeks Ganaea wuaalnel 54, 519 52, 413 51, 380 | 9,003,604 | 8, 524, 7, 928, {24 
Skilled trades helpers_____......- 101, 395 92, 808 382 | 11, 982,219 | 10,809,006 | 9, 963,/ 5 
oat dan . wad stores ae "| 36,992] 34,715] 33,703| 3,509,281 | 3,371,566 | 3, 163, 351 
aan LT ERE ane St 52, 320 47, 385 45,709 | 4,261,795 | 3,830,098 | 3,490,/°/ 





TABLE | 
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TArLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—JUNE, 1929, 
AND MAY AND JUNE, 1930—Continued 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 



































Number of employees at , 
middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation 
June, May, June, June, May, June, 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 
Transportation, other than 
train, engine and yard.________. 197,632 | 184,906 | 183, 210 |$24, 763, 061 ($23, 701, 857 ($22, 804, 754 
Station agemts..........-.--.---.- 29, 311 28, 855 28,797 | 4,616,158 | 4,692,364 | 4,521, 767 
relegra s, telephoners, and 
ia viii tec ennane 23,227 | 22,101 | 21,904] 3,571,506 | 3,513,063 | 3,361,993 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) - -.-__------.--_- 33,864 | 30,052 | 28,660] 3,241,798 | 2,894,452] 2,638, 651 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
CE liias hb caconecacces en 20, 709 20, 015 19, 996 1, 594, 046 1, 570, 017 1, 562, 279 
Transportation (yard masters, 
par tenders, ana hostiers)...__| 21,718 20, 622 20,370 | 4,267,384 | 4,100,412 | 3, 967, 522 
Transportation, train andengine_| 311,274 | 288,935 | 281,683 | 64,042,679 | 59,064,702 | 55, 553, 538 
Road conductors ---.......-------- 35, 363 32, 553 32, 140 , 609, 180 | 7, 992, 501 7, 596, 539 
Road brakemen and flagmen_-__.| 69, 144 63, 433 62, 346 | 12, 302, 678 | 11, 231, 814 | 10, 564, 100 
= brakemen, and yard help- 
BEES, 1S SOE ERIS A 9 eM" 52, 357 49, 101 47,165 | 9,356,047 | 8, 589, 941 7, 976, 858 
Road engineers and motormen- --- 41, 700 38, 820 38, 146 | 11, 528, 434 | 10, 647, 276 | 10, 049, 274 
Road firemen and helpers_._-_..-- 42, 311 39, 386 38, 694 | 8,475,093 | 7, 776, 660 , 153 
Allemployees______.___-____-- iI, 719, 274 |1, 584, 643 (1, 647, 557 |237, 758, 344 pal, 588, 551 |210, 060, 545 
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labor offices: 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Monthly period 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STA rR 


Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various Stiies 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay ::\||s 
have been compiled from reports received from the various Si ::ite 


wD 











State, and industry group 


Per cent 


of change, 


May to June, 1930 





State, and industry group 


Per cent 


—_ 


of chinge, 


June to July, 19:9 






























































































— Pay roll ae Pay roll 
Hinois Maryland—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass Chemicals and allied prod- 
ee ae eee —1.4 —8.6 Ea TR pape +0. 6 —27 
Metals, machinery, and Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
conveyances.--...------- —5.4 —9.4 hi ache arin aipceostene —19.0 —18,8 
Wood products____-------- +1.4 —4, Metal products other than 
Furs and leather goods- - - - +6. 0 +13. 2 iron and steel____._____-- —1.2 —8. 5 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc- —2.6 —6.6 || Tobacco products---..-_--- +6. 1 —19.1 
Printing and paper goods- - —1.2 —.2 || Transportation equipment. —11.0 —14.0 
I oso a a bishin s 3 0s sie —6.1 —4.7 || Car building and repairing- —25. 1 —24.1 
Clothing and millinery - - _- +3. 5 +9.9 || Miscellaneous---......-.-_- —6.9 10.7 
Food, beverages, and to- ; 
0 OE Seen 5 +6. 2 All manufacturing-_-- —3.4 1.6 
Miscellaneous. ---.-_------ —6.6 —8.6 : 
Retail departmen., stores - - —5.2 2.8 
All manufacturing - —2.4 —5.0 || Wholesale establishments - +9.0 1 
Public utilities. __.....___- +.1 —3.4 
Trade, wholesale and re- eo se, +.5 —2.0 
| AEE SRE SE Cee —4.4 a a a ah Paras irae as eco eka se —6.3 —13.2 
SS +.8 SA: Se Bcc ccanccesieconcce —5.7 —7.6 
Public utilities_-........_- —.9 +.2 
eS eee --4.6 —7.6 ~ 
Building and contracting - - +13. 5 11.8 Employment— 
index numbers 
All nonmanufactur- (1925-1927 = 100) 
Sp tiewiaapmadecces —1.1 —.4 
‘ | 
All industries.__ on —2.0 | —3.3 May, 1930) June, 1930 
Massachusetts 
June to July, 1930 
Boot and shoe cut stock 
cS See 96. 5 93. 4 
Iowa Boots and shoes-----_----- 82. 6 69.8 
Bread and other bakery 
Food and kindred prod- p Sk eee 108. 0 109. 1 
i ek * Te oF Tees eee nr Clothing, men’s-----.-.---- 75. 5 83.7 
I ie eat Sh SRLS Clothing, women’s. - --_-__- 109. 5 106. 5 
Iron and steel works__-__--_- nM Be Confectionery... -.....---.- 82.7 78.5 
Lumber products._-------- coe. Cotton goods-_-........---- 62. 6 57.7 
Leather products-___--__.._. e"  * SE eee SOLS Dyeing and finishing tex- 
Paper products, printing, RE Se 92.1 91.0 
and publishing -....._... $8 Ms caer esice Electrical machinery, ap- Mie 
Patent medicines, chemi- paratus, and supplies-__- 71.6 72,7 
cals, and compounds. .-.- CUD Pcie ciacacin oundry and machine- 
Stone and clay products -__ o_o, EE shop products. .......... 105. 0 104. 2 
Tobacco pags hihinlncince _ 5 a are pa nape yore eoncse---- og 80. ; 
Railway-car shops-_--_-_--- My Pearce osiery an goods_._. 71, 72. 
Various industries__....._- WUE Rak cisicancebicens Leather, tanned, curried, 
and finished -...........- 92.3 91.5 
All industries___..._- 3% Meee IE iS Paper and wood pulp__-_--. 94.1 93. 1 
ting and publishing - -- 105. 4 103.9 
Maryland Rubber footwear - --....--- 71.6 74.1 
Rubber goods, tires, and a 
Food isi aetna +3.2 5.1 NN iia Sacks wan wii w 69.3 67.6 
Taian ohn cn wcve seen —2.4 —4,2 || Silk goods.......-.-.-..--- 19.7 76.6 
Iron and steel, and their machinery and 
products._.............-- —1.4 a 66. 5 63.0 
Lumber om products... = : Ps : oolen and worsted goods. 68. 1 71.4 
Leather ts products... - —21. ———— 
Rubber tires............... ~10.1 —6.4 All industries__...... 78.3 75. 6 
Paper and printing. ....... —1L 1 —6 8 pa 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN SPs it PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
ontinu 


Monthly period—Continued 














State, and industry group 


New Jersey 


Food and kindred prod- 
UCC. ckenhebdnocwesaeons 
Textiles and their products_ 
Iron and steel and their 
products EAS Sy 
Lumber and its products_- 
Leather and its products _ - 
Tobacco a eS epee 
Paper an printing --_----- 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
UOC. Sta otas ic nncen due ~ 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
UCBs eee Sonne dees 
Metal products other than 
iron and steel 
Vehicles for land transpor- 
pe Shan At ng RR ea ears 
Miscellaneous. - -.-....----- 


All industries 


New York 


Stone, clay and giass- ___-- 
Miscellaneous stone 
and minerals _____.__ 
<_ 


Metals and machinery --__- 
= and jewelry - - ’ 
rass, copper, an 
alumi 


Iron and steel___..___- 
Structural and archi- 
tect 


ven ng appara- 
ete nc ibe apeiplleiiees 
M » including 
= apparatus - 
and airplanes__-__... £ 


mmm meme mew een e 





























Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
April to May, 1930 June to July, 1930 
State, and industry group 
“ee Pay roll —- Pay roll 
New York—Continued 
Furs, leather, and rubber 
goods—C ontinued. 
—0.7 —0.9 Other leather and can- 
—3.1 —2.9 vas goods. ___._.----- —23.2 —23.4 
Rubber and_ gutta 
—3.0 —4. 6 percha_-_--__--- le nd —5.9 —8.0 
+1.9 —.3 Pearl, horn, bone, etc_- —11.9 —7.0 
—3.9 —7.6 || Chemicals, oils, paints, 
+9. 4 +7.5 OO er ee cs —1.6 —3.4 
—1.3 —.1 Drugs and chemicals -_ - —2.6 —3.7 
Paints and colors -_---_- —6.5 —7.0 
—.2 +1.2 Oil products___---_-_-- —3.8 —5.5 
Miscellaneous chemi- 
—.9 —3.0 Wee ee +1.8 —.9 
i —5. 6 —8.3 
—1.5 —4.9 || Printing and paper goods- —.3 —2.1 
Paper boxes and tubes. —2.9 —1.2 
+3.1 —.2 Miscellaneous paper 
—.8 +1.0 RR RE ee —.3 +1.9 
won 2 — | Printing and _ book- 
—1.4 —2.0 S| ee +.1 —2.5 
Penile —8.6 —9.6 
— yo poe goods. __- a. : PP 3 
June to Jul f 1930 ool manufactures-_-_-_ . 3.1 
7 Cotton goods ---------- —25. 1 —31.4 
Knit goods (excluding 
—6.9 assilyy 8 silk) wisecenaneacnocccees —18.9 —21.3 
: Other textiles___.._._-- —8.4 —10.6 
3.5 —13, 1 || Clothing and millinery ---- —5.0 —4.3 
‘ Men’s clothing. -_--_-_- +10. 4 +16.3 
4.7 -8.0 Men’s furnishings. - - -- —4.5 —5.6 
25 —6.1 Women’s clothing - ---_- —17.1 —11.2 
~16.0 ~11.3 Women’s underwear--- —11.3 —18.2 
6.9 —~9.8 Women’s headwear-.-- —29. 4 —33.3 
—26 —4.3 Miscellaneous sewing -- —4.6 —6.2 
* Laundering and clean- 
on 6 —9 ms ing - Sans sécecueneococce =? 6 —4, 3 
~13.2 —14.1 || Food and tobacco. _---...- +12.5 +8. 6 
: benane feed, oo. cereals. +3.8 +10.7 
anning and preserv- 
+.4 +2.9 Sida anal +157. 4 +153. 1 
=r" 3.2 Other groceries_- __-_-_- +.5 +3.3 
¥ ‘ Meat and dairy prod- 
—2.8 —2.9 Ws bo ibdcedeccucn sa —1.2 —1.7 
Bakery products - - -__-_- —2.4 —3.9 
a He] is 
Vv’ iek caine teres ac 5 8 
9.4 13.4 —.. —1.3 24 
—~5.6 —g,1 || Water, light, and power--- +.3 —1.1 
All industries______-- —3.7 —5.2 
19.0 22.6 Okiahoma 
—4,7 —5.9 || Cottonseed-oil mills_ - ----- +8. 3 +10. 9 
Food production: 
—9, 2 —12.8 Bakeries__._........_-- +2.0 +9.0 
Confections... -----_--- —6.0 —.8 
—6.3 —8.3 Creameries and dairies - +2.3 +1.1 
—3.3 —5.0 Flour mills__....------ +.8 —5.9 
+.8 —.7 Ice and ice cream ------ 23. 5 +19. 6 
Meat and poultry - - -_-. —5.6 —2.0 
—3.7 —6.0 || Lead and zinc: . 
Mines and mills --_- ---- —23.3 —5.0 
—5.9 —4.9 Smet!ters.......-.-.---- —-12.1 —17.5 
—5.3 —9.0 || Metals and machinery: 
Auto rs, etc..._._. +24. 8 +20. 1 
—2.9 +1.8 M ps and . 
—3.3 —8.1 foundries ____.._____- +7.6 +4.1 
—2,.2 +2.2 Tank construction and 
+2.3 +10. 6 AN REG +4.4 +28. 7 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN ee eee = PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STA‘ | 3_ 
ontinu 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Monthly period—Continued 








Per cent of change, Per cent of ¢! 


ge, 


June to July, 1930 





State, and industry group 


Employ- 
ment 


Pay roll 


State, and industry group 


June to July, |: 





Oklahoma—Continued 


Oil industry: 
Producing and gaso- 
line manufacture _ ___ 
: | Sere: 
Printing: Job work 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railway shops-_- 
Street railways - 
Water, light, and pow- 


er 

Stone, clay, and glass: 

Brick and tile 

Cement and plaster-__- 

Crushed stone 

Glass manufacture 
Textiles and cleaning: 

Textile manufacture___ 

Laundries, etc 
Woodworking: 


Millwork, etc 


—9.0 
+10. 9 
—3.3 


—3.9 
—9. 1 


+3.8 


—37.5 

—5.9 
+315 
—14.6 


—4.1 
+3.1 


—4.6 
—3.8 





All industries 


+.2 





-~Li 





Index numbers (1923- 
1925=100)—em- 


ployment 





June, 
1930 


July, 
1930 





Pennsylvania_ 
Transportation equipment_ 
Textile products 
Stone, clay, 


__Produets 
Les 


Leather and rubber prod- 


_ 
ON OUro 


— 


pes 
SseS 
ooo 





S/85 S82 pSzs 


a); Ne 





%)/SS FSR 
cron oer 








== 
L—o G“or~r awwow 


See 


$8 #85 








S| S28 R8xe 


a 





oror NOO Oren 


wo 
- 











Texas 
Auto and body works- - --- 


Confectioneries 
Pure food products - ___-_-_- 
Ice-cream factories 


Ice factories_____- 

Meat packing and ‘slaugh- 
tering 

Cotton oii mills 

Cotton compresses 

Men’s clothing manufac- 
ture 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta__ 
Foundries and machine 


aper-box manufacturers -- 
Cotton textile mills 
Cement plants 
Commercial printing 
Newspaper publishing 
a nonmetallic 


Chemicals (including 
soap, ee and explo- 


AN manufacturing - se 


—1.2 
—5.8 
~i1 }- 
—-10 
+1.7 





—3.4 





) 





May to June, 1930 





+0.1 


—15.1 
+1.6 
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State, and industry group 


Per cent of change, 
May to June, 1930 





Employ- 


Per cent of change, 
May to June, 1930 





State, and i!:dustry group 


Employ- 














ment Pay roll ment Pay roll 
Wisconsin—Continued Wisconsin— Continued 
Manual—Continued Nonmanual 
Construction: Manufacturing, mines, and 
Gk Ge niwncnine a +5.9 +0. 7 We oo —0.6 +2.6 
i) Ee apne +16. 6 +22.9 || Construction -_-----..----- +1.4 +3.7 
nelaea “NER rae eerees +12.8 +19.8 |} Communication --__-_--_----- +4.5 +5.8 
Marine dredging, Wholesale trade. __-------- +.2 +1. 
sewer —1.6 —4.8 || Retail trade, sales force 
Communication: «MSR aN Erte —3.0 —1.4 
Steam railways- ------- +3.4 11.9 || Miscellaneous professional 
Electric railways - -__-- —-18 —1.1 gM ae ee es +.9 —2.6 
Express, telephone, 
and telegraph_-___---_- —2.9 +3. 5 
Light and power. ----_.--- +1.6 +5.5 
Wholesale trade _ -_.._..--- +2.1 —.9 
Hotels and restaurants - - __ Sg pieces. hoa 
Laundering and dyeing--_-- —1.9 —4.1 
Yearly period 





Per cent of change, 
June, 1929, to June, 








Employment—index 
numbers (1925- 








State, and industry group _ State, and industry group — 
——— Pay roll June, 1929| June, 1930 
California Massach usetts— Contd. 
Stone, clay, and _ glass Electrical machinery, ap- 
CO ihii ceccincone —17.0 —18.6 paratus, and supplies-___ 97.2 72.7 
etals, machinery, and Foundry and machine- 
conveyances. __.........- —14.0 —14.8 ~—. products--......-.-- 108.9 104. 2 
Wood manufactures. --_.--- —20.8 —21.9 |} Furniture--_--..........---- 94.1 80.9 
Leather and rubber goods - —20.9 —24.4 || Hosiery and knit goods. _-- 75.1 72.4 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc- —19.6 —15.7 || Leather, tanned, curried, 
Printing and paper goods__ +1.1 —.9 and finished --_---_.-..--- 98. 2 91.5 
caine wi} |_| | Saja 1088/1089 
Clot ,» an and publishing. -- 3 & 
. Jaa er aaa iz —10.1 —10.9 Rubber footwear ttn ;| | 74.1 
verages, and to- u goods, tires, an 
i +2.7 +5.4 Se aE 78. 8 67.6 
Miscellaneous... ..-.-.---- —30. 6 —16.6 || Silk goods_._.....__.------ 87.0 76. 6 
All industries__.._.- -12.8 ——ti'o “ey on “s 
Public utilities......._____ —5.2 +.1 Woolen and worsted goods- 80.9 71.4 
All industries__-_- .-- 88. 2 75. 6 
Emplo a tase 
numbers 25- Per cent of . 
1927= 100) July, 1929, to July, 
1 
June, 1929 | June, 1930 
Employ- 
Massachusetts mont | Pay roll 
Boot_ and shoe cut stock 
and ETS 104. 7 93.4 New York 
Bread San eee balbary” ms = Stone, clay, and glass 20.3 26. 6 
an Sao A - 
planinienene ted ‘i 112.0 109. 1 Miscellaneous stone . 
< ae = 3 7 and eee isdn “s —2A.8 —32.9 
2 ‘women’s_ -___..- 139. 106. 5 Lime, cement, an 
Codeine Ss SPS eae 83.9 : 2 8 ee: =| etc RE —19.7 —27.4 
a — (SE 79. 0 57.7 Brick, tile, and pot- win — 
yeing finishing tex- di diientisnintioans a - 
20 5 trea TE Ria Se 100. 5 91.0 _ REE se REPOS AN —20. 9 —19.8 
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Per cent of change, Per cent of ch ingp 
July, 1929, to July, July, 1929, to july’ 
1930 1930 a 
State, and industry group State, and industry group | ¢ 
ey Pay roll — Pay roll 
New York—Continued New York—Continued 
Metals and machinery ----- —22.3 —26.3 || Clothing and millinery— 
Silver and jewelry --.-. —8.6 —15.1 Continued. 
— copper, and alu- Women’s headwear-.-- —16.0 —20.5 
inum......-.------ —14.5 —24.9 Miscellaneous sewing -- —16.8 ~17.7 
Iron and steel___....--- —30.7 —35.0 Laundering and clean- 
Structural and archi- ed —2.4 -2.9 
tectural iron---..-.-- +4.2 +6.4 || Food and tobacco.........- ~,4 ~29 
Sheet-metal aod hard- lour, feed, and cere- 
MIG Mihi ce cinn cael —17.0 —19.8 RS ES eS ae —12.7 —3.0 
Firearms, tools, and Canning and preserv- 
—__. RRR iapa a ea —3.4 —4.4 ewe +89. 8 +112.8 
Cooking, heating, and Other groceries ____._.-. —2.8 +.4 
ventilating appara- Meat and dairy prod- 
|, a EE —12.2 —21.4 aA Seeing: —6.8 ~7.4 
Machinery, including Bakery products. .--_- —10.4 —10.7 
electrical apparatus_- —24.2 —27.8 SE SE —8.1 —9. 1 
et car- peverens.. ...........-. —15.2 —14.2 
riages, and airplanes- —50.3 —54.9 :. —_ss‘“‘é ERS —35.3 — 37.4 
Railroad equipment Water, light, and power... +3. 6 +3.6 
and a Sininadlitinianad —114 —13.5 ake 
Boat and ship building +5.9 +2.4 All industries____.... —14.5 —18 
Instruments and ap- Neri 

Weed mae SS ae, 27 - = : Oklahoma 
Saw and planing mills. —5.8 —é6.1 || Cottonseed-oil mills. -._._.. —21.3 —18.3 
Furniture and cabinet Food production: 

eS aie —20.9 —26. 4 PE thadicdecccnd +72.0 +22.2 
Pianos and other musi- Confections-_-__....._-- +38. 2 +39.7 
cal instruments__-_--_- —24.5 —32.6 and dairies_ +51.1 +49.7 
Miscellaneous wood - - . —7.4 13.7 Flour mills. -_.........- +1.9 +12 
Furs, leather, and rubber Ice and ice cream __--- —16.5 —14.9 
ones. FAL eR RRS: —5.1 —15.2 Meat and poultry ____- 6.1 —3.5 
RC ERS EHR: —2,7 —3.4 || Lead and zinc: 
= —— fur goods -____ +7.9 +12 Mines and mills __-____- —49.3 —36.9 
Red is teinn pews +2.4 —12.6 ne Fame ne mea —54.6 —f2.1 
] etals and machinery: 
me — eed —19.6 —24.8 Auto repairs, etc__..-.. +3.3 +7.0 
Rubber and gutta- Machine shops and - 
I Bitten nnane es —31.8 —35.1 foundries ._.......... —.7 —17.6 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc-- —2B. 1 —23.4 Tank construction and . 
Chemicals, oils, ts, ete. —1.7 —1L4 erection N.....-------- +74.1 +102. 1 
and a —8.3 —8.1 || Oil industry: 
Paints and colors____.- —13.6 —12.4 Producing and gaso- 
il products._......... —9.3 —9.9 ee -— +3. 2 +6. 0 
Miscellaneous chemi- eee. +10.9 +21.5 
Nidal itheeptenestnssxinadh +131 +13.6 Printing: Job work........ +13.0 +9.1 

ERS ae Sean —10.0 —16.1 || Public utilities: 

Printing and paper sid —1.7 —2.6 Steam railway shops... +89. 0 +48, . 
Paper boxes and tubes_ —9.0 —10.1 Street railways... ----- —7.9 —25.6 
Seer paper Water, light, and 483 ~ 

Rinbeitodimnwene —3.9 —2.2 nacosiat lana : 
patie and book- Stone, ony. | and glass 
iene —.4 —2.0 ee —14.8 —20.3 
Ge RR —22.1 —29.4 Cement. and plaster __- +7.0 +16. 1 
Silk and silk goods____- —15.3 —18.8 Crushed stone----.----- +22. 4 +3.8 
Wool manufactures. ___ —25.8 —38.4 Glass manufacture..__- +6. 4 +4.9 
goods...._..... —47.2 —56.4 || Textiles and Geoning: 
Knit (excluding man — +5. 4 —1.6 
 " oe a ae —22.6 —29. 1 w Laundries, etc._....... +36. 7 +43. 1 
ae —9.3 —11.9 : : 
lothing millinery - -.- —_ —|] occ cscs ereccae —8.0 iis 9 

e Men's eothing. i sas eS Millwork, ete_........- —5.7 —6.8 
Men’s furnishings... —22.8 —36.7 or 
Women’s clothing. .__- —1.9 +2.7 All industries___..... —.3 +.6 
Women’s underwear... —17.3 —21.6 ; 
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Index numbers (1923- 





Per cent of change, 
































1925= 100) — employ- July, 1929, to July, 
‘ ment 1930 
State, and industry group State, and industry group * 
July, 1929! July, 1930 eae Pay roll 
Pennsylvania Texas 
Met: il produets_ --- ; 103. 1 87.4 || Auto and body works. ---- ng Ran eee 
Transportation equipment. 80. 3 3769 | Baxeews.........-....--.--. oo eee Cae 
Textile products____..._.-- 102. 7 86.0 || Confectioneries_-______.___- at} St eee eee 
Foods and tobacco--__-___- 104. 6 110. 0 food products -_---.- - | oe a 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Ice-cream factories__--_-_--- 5. | SR Re 
Cth. pact eS. sececend 86. 0 68. 1 Flour mills__.........----- o,f a aS 
Lumber products___------- 99. 6 74.1 || Ice factories__..........---- ee Ee 
Chemical products - - - - ---- 100. 9 94.5 || Meat — and slaugh- 
— SE GOOCN SR ae. cog At Se Teer as eee 
cA et tip wets didi 98. 7 97.2 Comalaim ce. Menace ea 
Paper and printing-_------- 100. 0 97.0 || Cotton compresses---_----_- EE Liseicess eeu 
Men’s clothing manufac- 
All manufacturing-_- 100. 4 88.9 ee ee i ce et eee 
Women’s clothing manu- 
Pay) Dealers eta ae a ce SR 
Pay roll rick, tile, and terra cotta_- age fee a 
- Foundries and machine 
Wie ee out, ok ee are 
Metal products. -.-.....--.- 105. 4 81.5 structural-iron Me ae... ie - : eon eee 
Transportation equipment. 85. 0 1 64.1 Electri rang < SOAR 
Textile products._._._____- 104. 3 71.4 || Electric-railway car shops- ht di eaeenem hie 
Foods and tobaceo...__-.- 102.7 104. 6 || Petroleum refining... ---- Sti sae ocreeaa 
Stone, clay, and glass pr cc i ape a. Eenneswive 
PYOGNS hk o60 o.oo... ee 83. 6 55.0 || it al aoe os) geappenpeum mis 
Lumber oducts “Se er 98. 0 69. 0 urniture manu acturers_ - sag . 6 eee e ewe coe-< 
Chemical products eS 104. 7 98, 7 Paper-box manufacturers - 55 +4. 5 |------------ 
Lei ther and rubber prod- Cotton textile mills_-______- ,. @ 2 SxOReae 
: 135. 9 132. 1 a meet ‘aa Sg Rae UE tance 
gee may + oa . : *ommercial printing - - --_ _- SE 
Paper and printing. -...-- 103. 2 9. 5 ern org publishing. a . * 4 Sere 
; uarrying, nonmetallic 
All manufacturing .-- 102. 3 81.9 ee oe ple Bs 
Public utilities... _..._.._- ac et eee 
Retail stores_.........._-- cc’ fe eee pepiaaDofh 
Wholesale stores__._.._._-_- PN TM ti ise acs 
| EM 
Miscellaneous... ..-..----- Fa obs 
All industries_______- MPS acua ones. 




















! Preliminary figures. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


a following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers.' 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on July 15, 
1929, and June 15 and July 15, 1930, as well as the percentage changes 
in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price per 
pound of round steak was 47.0 cents on July 15, 1929; 42.7 cents on 
June 15, 1930; and 41.1 cents on July 15, 1930. These figures show 
decreases of 13 per cent in the year and 4 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
9.2 per cent July 15, 1930, as compared with July 15, 1929, and a 
decrease of 2.6 per cent July 15, 1930, as compared with June 15, 1930. 








TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
with am OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1930, AND 
15, 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





























agg he electricity for 


une and December of each year. 
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Per cent of increase 
ee +) or decrease 
Average retail price on oF} July 15, 1930, 
m with— 
Article Unit er 
, July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
1929 1 1930 1929 1930 
SEG RCE ee rete _.....<.. 52.5 47.9 46. 3 —12 —3 
ET SS eh Mire inser! Sars _ __ Nenipeut le 47.0 42.7 41.1 —13 —4 
ER Perea. SIS | RRS e? 38. 2 35. 1 34.0 —ll —3 
ae welll Wi irvine os 31.3 28.1 26. 6 —15 —§ 
elas on nad occinawwdbnmnuc cabana’ | PES aie 21.5 19. 4 18. 1 —16 —7 
ee eee | TEN ONne 39. 5 36. 6 36. 5 —8 —0.3 
ERR ee a PELR EC encase 44.3 42.3 42.3 —5 0 
REIT S es eie aes TERE REE ES 56. 4 54.0 53. 9 —4 —0. 2 
SS RENE: Lae eae 411 36. 6 35.7) —13 ~4 

| ei Ra Ris SREB aS, ARTES? Maiti 39. 9 35. 7 34.4 —14 4 
Salmon, red, canned -._..........._-|..--- RRNA 31.5 31.8 31.9 +1 +0: 3 
i wacsmoniniabais a 14.3 14.0 13.9 —3 —| 
Milk, evaporated __-_........----.-. 16-02. can____- 10.9 10.1 10.0 4s —1 
a PONG. o65058u 53. 4 43.3 43.7 —18 +1 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- 

Saati atl UR aE eae Meee ASE Rie coke 27.2 25. 6 25. 6 —6 0 
TES SS ORS aman: ie ree SRE ESS 37.9 34.9 34.3 —10 —2 
er Rane 18.3 16. 6 16.3 -H —2 
Vegetable lard substitute__...____.__}.._-- Wisin otic 24.8 24.3 24. 3 —2 () 
Eggs, strictly fresh __..............-- Dozen__...._-- 44.1 33. 6 35. 1 —2 +4 
Ws oo seh ike cociniccundecumua Eeeee, . 6-5. 9.0 8.8 8.8 —2 ) 


1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the price~ of 
household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collec'ed 
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TABLE 1. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1930, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1930, AND 
JULY 15, 1929—Continued 





—_ 

















ae Pag fee 
Average retail price on— or decrease 
rag price 0 (~) July 15, 1930, 
Article : Unit a vo 
July 15,-| June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
1929 1930 1930 1929 1930 
WOE 5 See ee toate bends wen ae Pound........ 5.9 4.8 4.6 —& —4 
Cort MI is os icid ens cw ay ode ee 5.3 5.3 5.3 0 0 
Rol: 6 site ono Spa wie ee eee 8.8 8.7 8.7 —1 0 
Cast io Wien ics so dees 8-oz. package__ 9.5 9.4 9.4 —1 0 
WG ete scenes. oes ces, 28-0z. package. 25. 5 25. 4 25. 4 —0.4 0 
On teak Sy ae ea ed ys ae CO Pee. 6.5.5 19.7 19. 4 19. 3 —2 —1 
Eo ay ee AORN Pee aEN Sarr “eae 9.7 9.5 9.5 —2 0 
ORME IIS winip i ators oka oa ee cae RA agp 14.3 11.5 11.5 —2 0 
POLAR hae Sonne sew hae cen ae, eee eae ieee 3.9 4.2 3.3 —15 —21 
Onis pind pee hea oo we Par, FOSS Hi RS 7.0 5.9 5.8 —17 —2 
Cee oie oases acagakeeieeel leeces.-- 4.8 5. 6 4.4 —& —21 
Pork and beans---_--__- fee 11.9 11.0 11.0 —8 0 
Crt FES Sniie oo dies os Sagem we nen ee ee 15. 8 15. 4 15. 3 —3 —1 
PRR onic wes hieca aes cae oe “sie 16. 6 16. 3 16. 2 —2 —1 
Tg I ons os oie heen ea do 13.8 12.4 12.4 —10 0 
BELL EES EAGLE AED SEAL EIT Pee aos: 6.4 6.1 6.1 —5 0 
allah cp taw an tose wegen Maden an waged pew ) 77.4 77.9 77.6 +0. 3 —0.4 
AOE Sa aR ailence as SEE do 49. 4 40. 6 40. 4 —18 —0.4 
I el ne inshig a wide nitececinmic aad SR ' eRe 14.7 17.0 16. 4 +12 —4 
nn, a wes ce bidentate ed do 1.7 12.0 11.9 +2 —l 
OS 1 EC aE 32. 1 31.0 30. 6 —5 —1 
ON ees eee es oO 44.9 67.2 64. 0 +43 —5 
pi ERS GEES (SPR een eenmeeneN MANE RUA. SoekitpgUnnt SRMRar salt —9. 2 —2.6 























Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on July 15, 1913, and on July 15 of each year from 1924 
to 1930, together with percentage changes in July of each of these 
specified years compared with Fay. 1913. For example, the retail 
price per pound of rib roast was 20.2 cents in July, 1913; 29.1 cents 
in July, 1924; 30.4 cents in July, 1925; 30.7 cents in July, 1926; 
31.7 cents in July, 1927; 36 cents in July, 1928; 38.2 cents in July, 
1929; and 34 cents in July, 1930. 

As compared with July, 1913, these figures show increases of 44 
per cent in July, 1924; 50 per cent in July, 1925; 52 per cent in July, 
1926; 57 per cent in July, 1927; 78 per cent in July, 1928; 89 per cent 
in July, 1929; and 68 per cent in July, 1930. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 44.6 per cent in July, 1930, as compared with July, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CNT 
OF —— JULY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH }''Ly 
15, 191 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





el 
———eeae 








































































































; Per cent of increase July 15 of cach 
Average retail prices on July 15— specified year compared with July 
15, 1913 
Article 
«<j 
1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929. i gay 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | 
Sirloin steak..pound--} 26.4) 40.7) 42.2) 42 0) 43.6) 49.7) 52.5) 46.3) 54) 60) 50} 65) 88 99 75 
Round steak----do..--| 28. 9 34.6] 36 5| 36.3) 37-9] 43.9] 47.0) 41.1) 40) 57] 50 63} 891 103) 7 
Rib roast _--....do_---] 20. 2] 29.1] 30.4) 30.7] 31.7] 36.0, 38.2) 34.0] 44) 50} 52] 57, 781 89) 4 
Chuek roast-_--_-- do..--| 16.4) 21.0) 22.4) 22.7) 23.9) 28 9) 31.3) 26.6) 28) 37) 38] 46) 76 91 42 
Plate beef------- do__-_.| 12.2) 13.1) 14.0) 14.5) 15.3) 19.1) 21.5) 181 7 15 19 25 57 76; 48 
j 
Pork chops piece do___-| 21. 7| 30.3} 39.2) 41.7] 34 9) 37.3] 39.5) 36.5) 40) 81 92; +61 72; 82) 68 
Bacon, sliced_...do-_._-| 28.0} 36.4) 48 7| 52.3) 46.6) 43.9 44.3) 42.3 30, 74; «87| +66} =57] «585i 
Ham, sliced ----- do__-.| 28.1] 44.7| 54.4] 60.9] 54 6) 53.4) 56.4) 53. 59} 94 117) 94) 90 101) 92 
Lamb, leg of. .-.do-..-| 19.7] 38. 4] 39.3] 40.3! 40.3) 41.1) 41.1] 35.7] 95; 99] 105; 105) 109] 100! 
pO eet do___.| 21.7] 35.3} 36. 6) 39. 2] 35.6) 36.7; 39.9) 34.4, 63 0 81 645 69) 8&4 ) 
Salmon, red, canned 
bine Se pound..|_.___| 31.2) 31.5] 38.1] 32.3] 35.3] 31.5] 31.9... |---|... |---|. } | 
Milk, fresh.__-- quart__| 8 8) 13.5) 13.8 13.8 14.0) 14.1) 14.3) 13.9) 53 57 57 59 60} 62 8 
Milk, evaporated 
pes be 16-cunee can..i.....) 1.2. 31.4 11.4 11. & iL di 109 106.....).._..}....-}-. ff 
) ee und __| 34.8} 49.5) 53.2) 50.1) 51.4) 54.3) 53.4) 43.7) 42 53 44 48 56 53} 26 
Oleomargarine (all but- | 
ter substitutes) 
BN Pr pound__}_____| 29. 2) 29. 9] 30. a 27.2 == x ma a ax 
Chests. ....-.064 do____| 21.9] 34.4) 36.6) 35.6) 36.9) 38.3) 37.9) 34. 57, 67; +63) 68) 75 73) 57 
| eae O....} 15.9) 17.1) 23.5) 22.9) 18 8 18 4) 183) 16.3) 8 48 44 18 16 15 3 
Vegetable lard substi- 
Gee.....-.... ca his J Yee 2 & . & fe 8 eo & 6 S See eee meee Cee eee meen p 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
SEs ae atte 22 dozen_-_| 29.9} 39.4) 46.2) 42.1] 36.9) 41.6) 44.1) 35.1 55) 41 2 47; 17 
a Bread_......-- pound._| 56) 8&7} 9.4) 94) 93) 921 90; 88 55] 68 68! 66 64] 61) 57 
# 6 ener do....| 3.3) 48 61) 60 5. 5. 5.0) 4 455 85) 82 67; 70 52) 39 
oh Corn meal _ - ---- do...-| 3.0 4. 5 64 61) 6&2 6&3 8&3 6 ee oe, ee ee i ey 
4 Rolled oats_.....do----)....- 88 922 91) 90 8H 88 87) | | 
in Corn flakes 
ce ..-8-ounce package--|_...- SG 2 3e@ OF GBS. OH OE... di ccict neds. nel..cf.----]- 
? Wheat cereal 
oe ..28-ounce package--|_-__- 24.3) 24.6) 25.4] 25.4) 25.6) 25.5) 26.4).....|.... |} fd - 
a Macaroni- ---- pound..}_.__. 19.6; 20. 5| 20.2 20.0 19.8 10 7] 10. 3)....-j--.__!. fl 1 ae 
ry a a do._-| 8 7} 10.0| 11.2) 11.7| 10.7) 10.01 9.7] 9. 15) 20, 434] +23) 15 1i| 9 
s Beans, navy----do_-..|_.__. 9.7| 10.3) 92 94) 12.5) 14.3) 11. 5|-...-|...-.|-.---|_-.-.|----- See ee 
af Potatoes _-_-_..-.-- do...-| 19 33) 44 41) 4 2. 3.9) 3. 74, 182; 116) 121) 21 105 74 
, Geteee. RE Sees Se 80.008 t.6 O68. £8-.66.2...1....1....0-...1--...1----- 
| Cabbage -------- Se, ERS 5. 7 we} goo ee ks ae eaSe ee RERK ene. pe ee 
ae Pork and beans 
ETA RETREN Ge. Oe...) JO ae Oe ILS Ue ee i et 
Corn, canned. -_.do--_-_-}_.... oR e © ee Fe Ye) eS Bis BS Ree eee eee peer eee eee 
Peas, canned....do----|_.._. 1b. dae Bee ee ot te UG 6 F.....1.-..-)....-1.- 5... ..)_..--|- 
Tomatoes, canned - 
cinind lp SEK phe No. 2 can_-_|_.__.| 13,2} 13.7} 11.8) 12.0) 1.6 13.8) 12.4 
Sugar, granulated 
PBI BOSE pound._| 5. 7.1) 6. 7.44 7.3) 64) 61 11 
py | MOR ane do____| 54.4) 70.8 75.8 77. OF 77. 5| 77.4) 77.4) 77. 43 
| CRS RSS > do--_-_- 3 4) 50. 8} 51.1) 47. 6) 49.2) 49.4) 40.4 36 
DOE... nsnvuned GOs s<.|-s564 17. 4| 17.3] 17. 2) 15. 7| 13.8) 147) 16 
CEES SRN SEES 15. 4) 14. 5| 14.8) 14.4) 13.6) 11.7) 11. 
Bananas. -----. dozen-_}__.-- 35. 2} 33.4) 32.1) 32.1) 30. 
iia aia do....|.....| 45.4] 61.2) 49.6) 50.2) 62.6) 44.9) 64. 
All articles combined !_!_____}_._-_}-..-- ‘eG Mc: Seoek OAR 44.6 
1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have bern 


ee veut banues, tetk, to Come ae egeees Seoneeiad, Se ibe soneie ion of the averays 
A the index numbers included the fi articles: Sir- 
loin round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, cor 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1929, and by months for 1928, 1929, and ‘1930. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 
taste 3. -INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JULY, 1930 

[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 


























| 
Dairy | Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats , prod- | Year and month Cereals; Meats | prod- 
|} ucts | ucts 
Bi 

1913: Average for year...-, 100.0| 100.0; 100.0 || 1928—Continued. 
1914: Average for year..--| 106. 7 103. 4 97.1 || SESS aes 165. 9 188. 9 151.1 
1915: Average for year..--| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 November. - .-------- 165.3 | 184.9 152.5 
1916: Average for year..--| 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 December-_.----------- | 164.2 i79. 1 153. 5 
1917: Average for year_.--| 186.5 | 137.0 127.6 || 1929: Average for year_...| 164.1 188. 4 148. 6 
1918: Average for year_._-| 194.3 172.8 153. 4 TONE 6 ong ok wns | 164.1] 180.9 151.9 
1919: Average for year_..-| 198.0] 184.2 176. 6 February ------------ | 164.1] 180.3 152.6 
1920: Average for year_.--| 232.1] 185.7 185. 1 je ee ae |; 164.1] 182.8 152. 4 
1921: Average for year..--| 179.8 | 158.1 149, 5 cs saccckie ssa 164.1 | 187.5 148.9 
1922: Average for year_._-.. 159.3 150. 3 135.9 | See cee 147.5 
1923: Average for year_..-| 156.9] 149.0 147.6 ESRC Naat | 163.0] 192.4 146.8 
1924: Average for year....| 160.4| 150.2] 142.8 oS | 163.5 | 195.9| 146.8 
1925: Average for year_.--| 176.2 | 163.0 147.1 pS eee 164.7} 196.0 147.1 
1926: Average for year..... 175.5 | 171.3 145. 5 September ____.__..__- 165.2 | 194.2 148. 1 
1927: Average for year_.--| 170.7 | 169.9 148. 7 ee... -....-- 163.5 | 189.2 149.3 
1928: Average for year_..-| 167.2 179. 150.0 November... -_-------- 163. 6 184. 1 147.0 

JOE Zn 5 =o 168. 0 168. 3 152. 2 December__---------- 162.9 181.8 144.9 

February....--------| 168.0°|} 167.8 150.7 || 1930: 

ee 166.8 | 167.1 150. 7 Se 162.9} 183.6 138. 9 

PS args 167.2; 170.3 147.8 February -- ---------- 161.6 | 183.1 138.5 

no 168.3 | 175.4 147.3 ee ; 160.9] 183.0 137.6 

Pore as oe eect 169. 8 177.7 146. 1 WRN ecccecdesass | 160.3 183.3 138.9 

ARAL eee ee 169. 3 184.4 147.1 | Se ers 159.8 181.5 137.0 

A is in oso 2 is 168. 2 189. 5 148. 3 MIC orcice oe ro | 160.1 179.9 133. 7 

September. ------- n° ee 195.8 151.2 Sacha an ar Moe eae | 158.6 175, 2 133. 3 




















Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


{x TaBLEe 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1929, by months for 1929 and for January through July, 1930. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 
100, and are computed by dividing the average price of each commod- 
ity for each month and each year by the average price of that com- 
modity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1929 was 
196.9, which means that the average money price for the year 1929 
was 96.9 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 188.2 in 1928, the figures 
for 1929 show an increase of 8.7 points, but an increase of 4.6 per 
cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, 


—_— 


? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913; to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; and Bulletin No. 496,. pp. 32 to 45. 
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weighted according to the average family consumption in 1918 
(See March, 1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, {92 
the number of food articles varied, these index numbers have bee, 
so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. Th,» 
index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 1474 
for June, 1930, and 144.0 for July, 1930. 7 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FvoD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1923, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 












































Year and Sirloin|Round! Rib |Chuck} Plate | Pork 
Bacon| Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter ( heese 

month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops ¥ | 
Eee eae” 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |.100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
) SE ee 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 183.0 188, 2 
ERR 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 1182 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 / 135.0) 153.9 
EERE 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 106.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 | 148.9 
a oak ccs 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 1643 | 155.1 | 144.7) 167.0 
: a Ce: Se 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 { 130.0} 100.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0) 159.7 
Re 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 | 166.1 
: Seep 5 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 157.3 | 138.6) 165.6 
BE sia chi acted 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 | 170.1 
acest heii 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 160.6 | 147.5 | 174.2 
WOR sii 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 143.9 | 171.9 
1929: January...| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 184.0.| 160.7 150.7 | 173.8 
February _| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 1864 160.7 152.7) 1729 
March____| 188.6} 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 1589 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7] 1525 1729 
Apet sé 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2 | 150.6 | 145.7 1724 
Se 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 | 174.4 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 108.1 | 150.6 | 142.3 171.9 
June__.... 201.6 | 205.4 }. 189.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0} 1622 ae ¢ 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5 | 171.9 
SORT. can 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 .7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 139.4 | 171.5 
August_...| 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.4 | 176.0 | 192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2 | 185.0 | 160.7 /| 140.5 171.0 
Septem 202.8 | 206.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 | 175.2 | 193.8 | 164.4 | 209.7 | 184.0 160.7 | 143.1 = 171.9 
October__.! 198.0 | 199.6 | 186.9 | 187.5 | 173.6 | 185.2 | 161.9 | 2048 | 180.3 | 161.8 | 145.4. (171.5 
November| 194.1 | 196.4 | 183.3 | 183.8 | 171.1 | 170.5 | 150.3 | 200.4 | 177-0 | 161.8 | 139.7 | 171.0 
December | 192.5 | 194.6 | 181.8 | 183.1 | 170.2 | 168.3 | 157.4 | 198.5 | 1742 | 161.8 | 134.7 = 170.6 
1930: January...| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 178.4 | 150.6 | 121.9 169.2 
aes - 191.3 | 104.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 179.3 | 158.4 | 122.7 = ‘167.0 
----| 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2 | 171.9) 157.8 | 201.1 | 179.8 | 157.3 | 121.9 14.7 
a Se abide 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 | 125.6 = 12.9 
--s---| 1902 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 175.6 | 157.3 | 120.9 1620 
June....--| 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 167.6 | 157.3 | 113.1) 157.9 
July_....-. 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 1663 | 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.4 | 161.5 | 166.2/ 114.1 1552 
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TABLE 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 AND 1930—Continued 





















































l, — | | 
on | Corn Pota- All 
; Year and month | Lard | Eggs | Bread| Flour 76.) | Rice Sugar| Tea |Coffee| arti- 
e | ae toes cles | 
9 : ———$—$—$—$_—— - 
ieee, ecahensind | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
l S. _ canipbaibdactaanniioes | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | : 203.4 
y Ree os eats 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1] 1218] 153.3 
ne 1922. ....------.------| 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2] 121.1) 141.6 
RRR oth eRe 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
 SEPNC MAAS 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4] 145.3] 145.9 
0 ERR AEE 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 1728] 157.4 
BRS RerEgerrrs4 | 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2] 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1] 160.6 
] ERG ES 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 1621] 155.4 
PRR RO Fe | 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1] 1423] 1651] 154.3 
BR: coh iniees 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 1648] 156.7 
1929: January. .-------- | 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.5 | 166.1 | 154.6 
February-.-------- 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 166.1] 154.4 
MeN cos un- <u 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 118.2 | 142.6] 166.4| 153.0 
PY a eeie: | 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 116.4 | 1426 | 166.4) 151.6 
Ws se<isce (116.5 | 112.2 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 158.8 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.1] 153.3 
Tosi sienc sa | 115.8 | 120.0 | 160.7 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4 | 116.4 | 142.5 | 165.8] 154.8 
[* _ SRRS 115.8 | 127.8 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 1423 | 165.8] 158.5 
he 116.5 | 140.0 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0 | 142.5 | 165.4] 160.2 
September........| 117.1 | 153.6 | 160.7 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 229.4 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 165.1} 160.8 
October. -- ------ 115.8 | 168.1 | 158.9 | 157.6! 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8! 1426/| 164.8! 160.5 
November.....__.| 113.9 | 183.5 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.3 | 1621] 159.7 
December - ------- 111.4 | 182.0 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 223.5 | 120.0 | 142.8 | 155.4] 158.0 
1930: January ---------- 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0 | 143.4 | 147.0! 155.4 
February. .--__-- 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.74 110.3 | 220.4] 118.2 | 143.2 | 1433 | 153.0 
March...__- sole af 107.0 | 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 220.4] 116.4 | 142.8] 1406! 150.1 
yp Semi 106.3 | 100.0| 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2] 114.5 | 142.5] 1389 151.2 
os teteciininacs 105.7 | 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.74 109.2 | 252.9] 114.5 142.5 | 137.2) 150.1 
3S 105.1 | 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 247.1 | 110.9 | 143.0 | 136.2 | 147.9 
PR 103.2 | 101.7 | 157.1 | 139.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 194.1 | 110.9 | 142.6 | 135.6) 144.0 
i 
‘ 1 22 articles in 1913-1920. 42 articles in 1921-1930. 
OD 
56 
10.0 
8. 2 
3.9 
18.9 
7.0 
9.7 
6. 1 
5.6 
0.1 
4.2 
1.9 
3.8 
12.9 
2.9 
(2.4 
1.9 
1.9 
je: 
1.0 
1.9 
1.5 
1.0 
0.6 
9. 2 
7.0 
4.7 
2.9 
2.0 
7.9 
V5, 2 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


‘aBLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in July, 1930, compared with the average 
cost in the year, 1913, in July, 1929, and June, 1930. For 12 other 
cities comparisons are given for the 1-year and the 1-month periods, 
these cities having been scheduled by the bureau at different dates 
since 1913. The percentage changes are based on actual retail prices 
secured each month from retail dealers and on the average family 
consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Iiffort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
July, 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 37 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charles- 
ton (S. C.), Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little’ Rock, Louisville, 
Manchester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, 
Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), 
Portland (Oreg.), Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, and Springfield (Ill.). 
Task 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JULY, 1930, COM- 


PARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1930, AND JULY, 1929, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 












































P t- | Percentage decrease P t- | Percentage decrease 
age in- | July, 1930, com- age in. | July, 1930, com- 
City : 4 City =. —- 
cared ul June, 1930 pared |July, 192013 
y, 1929) June, 1 y, 1 une, 1930 
with 1913 : with 1913 
Aten co... 45.9 9.4 ¢0.3 || Minneapolis - -- ---- 43.4 10.1 5.5 
Baltimore__.._._._- | 48.4 9.5 2 o> —s RII pearcar eel 7.3 .5 
Birmingham __.-_-_- j 49.7 6.5 3 | NeWark............ 39.4 8.3 2:3 
_ as 48.2 7.8 1.3 ||} New Haven______-_- 46.1 8.3 1.5 
PE 6s ve ctnncackoome 9.1 1.6 || New Orleans-_----_- 42.9 9.0 1.5 
ee 46. 2 10.4 3.9 || New York.____.--- 46.9 8.6 2.1 
a eek eo 10.1 B,D. Se ons coc chee csc 9.7 2.6 
Charleston, 8. C -_- 48.8 4.5 1.2 || Omaha.-.......----- 35.9 9.5 6.2 
i ae 55.9 8.3 82). See Ree 7.1 4.4 
Cincinnati. ._.__._- 52.5 7.1 2.2 || Philadelphia --____-- 44.5 9.9 3.1 
Cleveland__.....__- 41.3 10.3 2.8 || Pittsburgh.___..__- 43.2 10.7 4.0 
REISS Sei meatier pas 7.6 4.5 || Portland, Me-_-_-_-_-|_......--- 10.9 sa 
TS 43.9 8.0 .4 || Portland, Oreg-__- 30. 6 10.6 3.7 
S| aa 30.4 9.7 2.8 |{ Providence___...._- 45.6 10.0 1.8 
i aaa 46.9 12.8 3.5 || Richmond. .-_..--- 49.2 7.0 3.0 
Fall River_......... 42.9 9.0 2.0 || Rochester..........|.........- 10.4 4.0 
aE SERRE cae 8.2 1.6 || St. Louis__......._- 44.6 12.4 4.3 
Indianapolis_______- 44.6 8.1 Oe a hee ene 11.0 5.5 
Jacksonville_______- 37.4 5.6 @.2 || Salt Lake City_____ 25.4 11.6 5.1 
Kansas City. .____. 36.1 12.1 6.8 || San Francisco_----- 43.7 6.4 1.9 
Little Rock. ____._. 40.0 6.7 .6 || Savannah .._....---}.---..--_- 7.1 2.3 
Los Angeles..______ 30.8 9.7 2.1 || Scranton_.....-.... 51.8 7.5 2.8 
a 38.8 10.9 4.2 || Seattle............. $8.7 8.0 3.5 
Manchester _______- 43.6 8.6 1.9 abe SS i: RI eee 10.0 4.4 
Memphis Des a ole 38.9 8.8 2.3 ashington_....._- 50.8 10.1 2.4 
Milwaukee_._._.__- 45.6 11.9 3.9 
@ Increase. 


’ For list of articles see note 1, p. 202. 

_‘ The consumption res used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Rev for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ' 


6 es: following table shows the average retail prices of co: 6 
July 15, 1929, and June 15 and July 15, 1930, for the U: ited 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices |: ye 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to 
sumers, but do not include charges for stering the coal in cell: or 
coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in ti\cse 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the ~.\es 


On- 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE!) 
USE, ON JULY 15, 1929, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1930 


















































‘LD 


July 


do. SO 


5.79 
7.19 


toto 


11. 60 


5 SO 


8. 21 


6. 90 


l l 
1929 | 1930 | 1929 1930 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal 
July | June | July July | June 
15 15 15 15 15 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
Stove— P ed sizes— 
‘Average pricé- __...._- $14. 94 $14. 62 |$14. 84 woee..........--. $5. 70 | $5. 70 
_ Andex (1913=100)__._--- 193.4 | 189.3 | 192.1 Low volatile._........- 7.63 7. 7 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 
Average price-_-_--.-.--- $14.63 $14.32 |$14. 53 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913=100)__.___- 184. 8 | 180.9 | 183.6 a ead SES | 15.10 | 14.80 

Bituminous— Omeenst.......-.-....-.- | 14.55 | 14.50 

Average price __........-- $8. 62 | $8.54 | $8. 65 Bituminous— 
Index (1913=100)___.._.-- 158.6 | 157.2 | 159.1 Pons sizes— 
 . ase 7.19 | 6.90 
Atlanta, Ga. } Low volatile ___.....--- 9.03 | 9.15 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _| $7.49 | $7.19 | $7.14 |} Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pre sizes— 
og cieitiaationdl ned 14.00 | 13.58 | 14.00 in Weenee........... 5.79 5. 79 
a SN 13. 50 | 13.08 | 13. 50 Low volatile. __...._.-- 7.31 | 7.13 

Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: : 

High volatile__-.-..-..--- 7.79 | 7.68| 7.61 Arkansas anthracite—Egg._| 14. 50 | 14.00 

Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes. 12.33 | 12.17 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 6.98 | 6.90 6.96 || Denver, Colo.: : 
Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 1 and 2 mixed__| 14.80 | 14. 94 
ED a gcuks ciinunts wis 15.80 | 15.35 | 15.50 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed _---- 14.30 | 14. 94 
Ree esas 15.30 | 14.85 | 15.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes., 9.67 | 9.76 

Bridgeport, Conn.: ° Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— P ennsylvania anthracite— 
eM al 14.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 Stove. ...-------.-------. 15.50 | 14.25 
I OAT 14.50 | 14.50 | 14.50 ae cehen one nonnecms 15.00 | 14. 25 

Buffalo, N. Y:: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pre poh oy 3.23 8.00 
Stove._._- eee weer meme eee 13. 23 13. 20 13. 42 Low volatile Kees: $C NGS 9 53 9 46 
0 XGEIRE aero cers: 12.90 | 12.71 | 12. — . : 

Butte, Mont i olatile 7.67 | 7.67 
w volatile___........ . : 

Bi peers sizes_| 11.20 | 11.11 | 11.09 ||} Fall River, Mass.: 

Charleston, 8. C.: lvania anthracite— | 

Bitur prepared sizes.| 9.67 | 9.67) 9.67 Sa ae 16.00 | 15.75 

Cc Til.: ERS hep eas 16.00 | 15. 50 | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— H Tex 
ro bare ibatietienioieog age ae ae Eee sizes_| 11.60 | 11.60 

Bituminous— Bi 

sizes— sizes— 
volatile___.......- 7.74 | 7.60) 7.78 volatile___......-- 6.01 | 5.73 
Low volatile_-_........ 10. 35 | 10.38 | 10.29 ow volatile. _........- 7.93 | 7.96 
Run of mine— , un of mine— 
MIO ies iis cents 7.501 7.751) 7.75 volatile. .......... 6.63 ' 6.80 

i Brige, af qaek ware Spemasts Sactend emnienannine es published: in the March and September iss! 's 

of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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RAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 















































| 1929 1930 | 1929 1930 
ope : : ; 
ity, and kind of coal July | June July City, and kind of coal July | June | July 
| 15 15 15 15 15 | 15 
Jackson ille, Fla.: | Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
;ituminous, prepared sizes_ $12.00 |$13.00 $12.00 Pénnsylvania anthracite— 
K: ~ sas City, Mo. Chestnut. --.--..-----.-- $15. 00 |$14. 75 |$14. 75 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.18 {| 5.11] 5.11 
Fura auc 2 12.00 | 12.05 | 12. Portland, Me. 
Stove No. 4..-.---.-.----| 13.37 | 12.67 | 12.75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.28 | 7.06 | 7.04 SR Re aaa a eae 16.20 | 16.32 | 16. 56 
Little Rock, Ark.: I in “aid chen es cncapinrenisne 16. 20 | 16.32 | 16. 56 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg._' 12.50 | 12.50! 12.50 |, Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.45 | 9.40] 9.20 Bituminous, prepared Sizes_} 12. 57 | 13.18 | 13.09 
Los Angeles, ss, Calif: Providence, R. I. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 15.75 | 16.25 | 16.25 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Louisville, : SO 15.50 |? 15.25 |? 15.75 
Bituminous— Chestnut. .--......-.-.-- 215.50 |? 15.25 |? 15.75 
Pre d sizes— Richmond, Va. 
High volatile___....-.-- 6.16 | 6.19] 6.18 Founepivesie anthracite— 
Low volatile. _......--- 8.75 | 8.50] 8.50 ne, AES EES ERIE ae 14.00 | 14.00 14.50 
Menchester, N. H.: 5, aaa eer ees 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.50 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
SON eae on 16. 50 | 16.00 | 16. 50 Pre d sizes— 
CH hoatkenalcamncé | 16.50 | 16.00 | 16. 50 High volatile___..___-_-- 7. 88 7.75 8. 25 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile. _...-.--.- 8.53 | 7.86 | 8% 37 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.39 | 7.82] 7.85 Run of mine— 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile. _.....-.-- 6.75 | 6.89] 6. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 
Rietiews ae wwe 16.00 | 15.75 | 15.75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CT iia ose ton! 15. 60 | 15.30 | 15.30 NRA eR 14.25 | 13.95 | 14. 45 
Bituminous— a SEGRE ne aan 13.75 | 13.45 | 13.95 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, 
High volatile... .....--- | 7.67 | 7.68) 7.68 Penmevtptinia anthracite— 
Low volatile-__...-.--- 10.49 | 10.16 | 10. 43 RAE PES ae eee 16.45 | 16.23 | 16.25 
Minneapolit,-Minn.: - {| | |. ~ #- OBB. <.-..5..-2..=: 16.20 | 15.98 | 16.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— gm apa mani sizes:| 6.34 | 5.77 | 6.00 
eS Ea a 18.00 | 17.75 | 17.75 || St. Paul, M 
oa a 17.60 | 17.30 | 17.30 Pasasvivenia anthracite— 
Bituminous— NG ii pe einen 18.00 | 17.75 | 17.75 
Prepared sizes— Chestnut ---_-.-.--.----- 17.60 | 17.30 | 17.30 
Fae Sere 6. sk 10.41 | 10.26 | 10. 26 Bituminous— 
Leer wees... ..s....- 13. 24 | 13.14 | 13.14 Prepared sizes— 
Mobile, Ala.: High volatile_._..._.__- 10.18 | 10.08 | 10.08 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.02 | 8.83 {| 8.90 Low volatile___-.-_._-- 13.27 | 13.15 | 13.15 
Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— 
(iia inn RAE Ae 13.65 | 13.46 | 13.63 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__! 18.00 |__.---_|_.___- 
ek iw 13.15 | 12.96 | 13.13 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____- Ss Beat see 
New Haven, Conn.: Bituminous, pre Sizes_| 7-938 | 8.36 | 8.40 
Pennsylvania anthracite— San Franeisco, C 
a eS 14.60 | 14.40 | 14.65 New Mexico oo anthracite— 
i eeinincsiarsecesintss | 14.60 | 14.40 | 14.65 Cerillos egg. --.-..------- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 
New Orleans, La Colorado oe a 
Bituminous, pared sizes_| 9.21] 9.11} 9.11 ie lg 5 Sao 24.50 | 24.50 | 24.50 
New York, N. Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.00 | 15.75 | 15.75 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Savannah, Ga.: 
Se 14.13 | 13.21 | 13.58 ban omy oe prepared sizes_| * 9. 54 | ? 9.62 | 3? 9.62 
Cc A ea 13.63 | 12.71 | 13.08 ton, 
Norfolk, Va.: Pemmuiivenie anthracite— 
ennsylvania anthracite— TASTE I 10.12} 9.75 | 9.87 
oe itech ctidwkin + - 4 > “ 2 Chestnut. --..-...---.--- 9.75 | 9.38) 9.50 
hestnut..-......-.-..---- 4. 4. Seattle, Wash.: 
cine ree KT prepared sizes_| 10.42 | 10.57 | 10.68 
volatile........... 7.81} 6.75 | 7.38 “ ; prepared sizes_| 4.34 | 4.37{ 4.37 
volatile meweccescasa 9. 00 7. 00 8. 50 Wash , D. C= 
Bun. of mine Pennsylvania anthracite— ‘ 7 
Low volatile. -........- 7.00] 6.50) 7.00 Stove 1 15.29 |i 14.98 |1 15.23 
Omaha, Nebr.: Chestnut. __----.--.-.-_- 1 14-79-11 14.48 |1 14.73 
B ed sizes_| 9. 9. 9. et . : . 
Pore He 5 ; ve ” id Bitaminous— 
Bi . sizes. 
Philndelphie "Bee Sy SGP) 82 High valueie.2. 2... 18.63 | 1821/1838 
Pennsylvania anthracite— - Low volatile _-........- 111,00 |! 10.68 |! 10.93 
|, Sa 114.50 | 13.00 | 13.25 Run of mine— ee ie 
Chestnut. ---.:-......-- 114.07 | 12.50 | 12.75 Phe. tubs ase 7. 68°] 4.7.78. |.47. 81 





deli 
additional charge has 
8357°—30——15 
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! Per ton of 2;240 
, sR ee tran wna. ot ne sien ne Practically all coal is 
’ All coal 


Be shove tetcn ae ea This 
the above price 








220 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Wholesale Prices in July, 1930 


HE wholesale price index number of the Bureau of Labor Si::tjs. 

tics of the United States Department of Labor is here presei: ied. 
Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable infor Ma- 
tion for June and July was collected, increases were shown in 57 in- 
stances and decreases in 236 instances. In 257 instances no chinge 
in price was reported. 

This index stands at 84.0 for July, compared with 86.8 for Jiine. 
This is on the basis of the average for 1926 equaling 100. Based 
upon these figures the purchasing power of the 1926 dollar repre- 
sented $1.19 in July, 1930. 

Farm products decreased in price, with declines in oats, whieat, 
beef cattle, hogs, sheep and lambs, cotton, and potatoes. The de- 
crease in the group as a whole from the June level was 6% per cent, 
Somewhat higher prices were recorded for corn and hay. 





TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
(1926 = 100.) 
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Foods declined over 4% per cent from the June average, fresh and 
eured meats, coffee, flour, lard, and canned fruits sharing in the 
decrease. 

Hides and leather products were somewhat lower than in June, 
ith hides and skins showing an appreciable drop and leather a minor 
decline. Practically no change was reported for boots and shoes and 
other leather products. 

Textile products were downward, with cotton goods, silk and rayon, 
ae and worsted goods, and other textiles all participating in the 
ecline. 

In the group of fuel and. | materials there were slight advances 
in anthracite and bituminous while petroleum products declined, 
causing a small net decrease for the group. 

Metals and metal products again averaged lower, with small <c- 
clines in most iron sik steel products and larger declines i in nonferrous 
metals, including aluminum, copper, lead, tin, and zinc. 

Building materiais continu to Macliea lumber, structural steel, 
and paint materials, averaging lower than in June. 

Prices of chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, fertilizer materi:is 
and mixed fertilizers all were an those of the month before. 
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‘{ouse-furnishing goods showed no change in the price level, while 
in the group designated as miscellaneous there was a drop in prices 
of cattle feed and a slight drop in prices of paper and pulp, rubber, 
automobile tires, and lubricating and cylinder oil. 

Decrease from June levels were shown for the three large groups of 
raw materials, semimanufactured articles, and finished products, 
while nonagricultural commodities and the ei of all commodities 
other than farm products and foods also decline : 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
































COMMODITIES 
[1926= 100.0] 

% | 

Purchasing 
Groups and subgroups July, 1929 | June, 1930 | July, 1930 | , —s 
July, 1930 
| | 
BE Ine osvrcnwescccssscessssdatsans! 98.0 86.8 | 84.0 $1. 190 
Feet FO cn ctwcncnnncesccce coc -sscsonescosescess 107.6 88. 9 83. 1 1. 208 
aah eciatiin ciaonnustichubanielieese 102. 2 78.7 74.1 1. 350 
TE A Fr aS: 114.9 88. 5 81.8 1. 222 
COG I os ohne siceeuse- 104. 5 92.7 86. 9 1. 151 
POOR Sask aa ra icine oS rc dns ce sc ccocennteeetine 102. 8 90. 5 86. 3 1. 159 
Butter, qneees, and milk ......-=........-.........- 103. 4 90. 4 92.0 1. 087 
Ms wtirtein titi ent a sone ne sas Sees 116.7 99. 9 91.8 1. 089 
I ai sie ht cde ae a ote nae oo ns Sed 94. 0 85. 1 80. 7 1. 239 
Hides and leather products..............-.------..-.--- 109. 2 102. 4 100. 7 . 993 
PI Ss ee OSS en eee 114.5 99.0 94.0 1. 064 
Ee ie cses ceasiccdscorennnessumdaite 112.1 102. 9 100. 1 . 999 
ii in dimen sawed won 106. 1 103.0 102. 9 . 972 
ae 105. 8 105. 1 105. 2 . 951 
pT EE EE 92. 8 82. 2 80. 0 1, 250 
CN Sis eancincen swage snnwnumessa 98.7 89.3 87.4 1, 144 
eo on bc cincwkohcwnesinnes 78. 6 64. 3 60. 4 1. 656 
Woolen and worsted goods-___--..._.-.------------- 97.2 88. 6 88.0 1. 136 
REE SS Rg A eg er 79. 7 69. 0 65. 5 1. 527 
Fuel ane epetime miaterials.._...................----... 82.0 76. 4 75.4 1. 326 
22s ca cnc ie weed aoc 89. 1 85.8 86. 5 1. 156 
I oh cs eka ndcimeokeanivedcn 89. 9 88. 2 88.8 1. 126 
CE ee Nias tls pc ouitnkicn nk dntdacienkucupenans 84.7 84.0 84.0 1. 190 
ee ee a oo es ae own e mece 94. 6 99.7 |, Sap. Eas 
SE ER ee Spt ne 73.3 63. 6 61.0 1. 639 
Metals and metal products. ................---.-------. 105. 0 95. 4 94.3 1. 060 
RE Mi ih tincbincponnnniguenicavedsicnae 97.9 91.7 90. 7 1. 103 
i eis aco we cbntinew nacueebaes 105. 1 78. 1 73. 5 1. 361 
Agricultural implements - --_--...-...--.------------ 98. 3 95. 0 94.9 1. 054 
FREE ESE CR Pieper anenamee Seen 112.2 105. 5 105. 5 . 948 
Other metal Bs ice is am anrtannwdn a ebeienhed 98. 5 98. 4 98. 4 1. 016 
Building materials. _.............------- didi stax tomiblcaics 96. 7 90. 0 88.9 1. 125 
I ie hd Sin bab ou in nda copa anannabion ons 94.0 85.3 83.3 1. 200 
Phin ies aint waeins eit emenh atin vie Uo 89.1 83. 0 82.9 - 1.206 
SESSLER SS “AS SG eerie rere REG 94. 6 91.7 91.7 1. 001 
No a eiennccacdbenent sales weiss 99. 6 86. 8 84.3 1, 186 
a oo din ower id ncnninendeniewen 90. 7 88.7 87.1 1. 148 
Other marae materials .............-......---...- 105. 7 99. 6 99. 4 1, 006 
bled ccdcncnaccctsensecesseepebe 93. 4 88. 9 87.8 1. 139 
Ne a. vena eabpninw 99. 1 93. 8 92.5 1. 01 
Se ROUULIORES,.. .......canusns-- 69.8 67.9 67.3 1, 486 
Fert ES cg akib oon canndicnancsapoouie 90.7 85.3 84.3 1. 186 
CSET REELS SS ea 97.3 94.1 93. 1 1. 074 
eG CID ncn cnn ccccc nce enastaciastacscive 97.2 96. 2 96, 2 1.040 
Saleen oe ms) el ss] 
ci oo liens 81.3 74.5 71.7 1. 395 
RS SARS Sa HE 120. 5 102.0 94.8 1. 055 
I is. wn cacnwnewceenlbinsdavcdobb ene 88. 2 85. 2 83.8 1.193 
Te a a ahingcwlg nas 43.9 25. 9 23. 6 4. 237 
BS SE a a mT eA. 55.3 52.2 52.0 1. 923 
aleciatk sein vv sdtorta ws skentoti eww sl sind 109. 0 103. 3 97.2 1. 029 
Reh i a intntnenanadiise seen blkedane 99.1 84.8 81.1 1. 233 
Bs ictnptcc enn stnnscdetiniineota 96. 0 82.0 79. 7 1. 255 
Fi os see ewdsibnapnduawddibeccen 97.8 88.9 86.7 1. 153 
No Dit oh aswaiiien andes bacon 95. 5 86. 3 $4.4 1. 185 
All commodities, less farm products and foods_......... 92.9 85.7 84.3 1. 186 
‘ Data not yet available. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


IN THE UNITED 


CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1923 to June, 1930 


| i THE following table the more important index number: of 
wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in 
order that the trend of prices in the several countries may be com- 
pared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in the 
sources from which the information has been drawn, in most cises 
being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. Only general com- 
parisons can be made from these figures, since, in addition to differ- 
ences in the base periods, there are important differences in the 
composition of the index numbers themselves. 


STATES ANTD IN 










































































Country _--- —— Canada | Austria | Belgium eee. Laine 3 Finland | France ant Italy 
Domin- Central 
Bureau | ion Bu- | Federal | Minis: | Bureau | Statis- | Central | General | Federal | Riccar 
Computing of Labor] reau of | Statis- at Aad of Sta- De- of Sta- Statis- | Statis- | do Ba- 
agency -.-_- — rroaea — try and Prac part- tistics — — chi (re- 
tics tics (re- | Bureau rev - ureau | Bureau | vised) 
i vised) Labor index) ment | (revised) 
: January- 
Base period.| 1926 1926 | June, — — 1913 | 1926 1913 1913 | 1913 
a } 1914 
: Commodi- 
i - EL 550 502 47 132 69 118 139 45 400 138 
a Year and 
“a month 
e (OTE 100. 6 98. 0 124 497 a RES “Seer mee ee 1 603.9 
. RRS 98. 1 ).4 136 | 573 a See 488 137.3 | 1 497.4 
. a 108. 5 102. 6 136 558 1008 210 - aoe eee 550 141.8 | ! 612.0 
es | SE 100. 0 100.0 123 744, 954 163 100 703 134.4 | 1618.2 
4 . Oars 95. 4 97.7 133 347 979 153 101 617 137.6 | | 466.7 
E ae a 97.7 96. 4 130 843 979 153 102 620 140.0 | 1 453.1 
"i 1999. ..1.-..- 96. 5 95. 6 130 851 924 150 98 611 | 137.2 | 1439.7 
% 1923 
I January... ON & ere Berets 434 SSS ees eee _ & See 516. 1 
e Pc tt TID Ben knee bec nnsciecd 480 ins cnclisctcnnien eating 525.7 
HS Smhy.....-4.- _ 5 Ser ee 504 SE Ti csecSuishiiigliccivaiceinickin 2. ee 503.9 
. October... - OS Gea Se A i 515 i a i Rae 499. 6 
1924 
January_.__- OR 8 SOR SY PRE As 580 2 OER RRR CIS it RR ae 504. 4 
es. 33. ee he a aka 555 OT ERR SRR TP sae 510.3 
SU os BR Sg eee. Sh 566 i a sere 497.4 
October___.. eS RS aes RE a ee 555 gg, SS SS OF Siuecadi. §22. 0 
1925 
January--.-- ot 2 STORE sabre ae 559 1045 FSR SR 568 2 
aoe - = 2A BaSe 551 1048 / = SEAR a Se 571.1 
‘March ____-- | 2 CC SeeY Raper ger 546 1034 | 8 ee  aet 571 2 
_ RES ae ee EES RRO Pe 538 1020 . 3 eee te eee $70. 1 
_ eee ESM TE Aen vo oe sats br cain 537 1006 -  & aR UE Datiikcsiv ove 671.2 
SOME icc cc es: Sy, CERRO eee e Si 552 998 SIE |G Ge 500.9 
) ae %& 5 a See 559 1009 gs “SRE aa 5. ae 612. 0 
p Ree ey RES Say pee 567 993 _ 2 eee 5 FR A 630. 6 
a>? a Ts ears 577 996 «SS ree ag Oe 621. 5 
Seated TEES leans chghtl-cccateek 575 989 8 ESRI: 3 Ree 617. | 
ember .. ge Mea Sb: 7S Cee oy eA 569 977 -  & REE __. «fe 612.3 
ecember.../ 103.4 |.........|.--...... 565 977 ge epee Oe tea. 613. 8 
1 July. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 


CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 






























































Counts Feces Austria | Belgium| ©7@cho-| Den- | Finland bol Italy 
Central 
Federal | Minis | Bureau | Statis-| Central Federal | Riccar- 
Computing | of Labor, Statis- | rraus- | Sta | pe | of Sta- Statis- | do Ba- 
gency ..-- — try and reow nF part- | tistics Ba chi (re- 
ureau | ‘Labor a pate ment | (revised) ureau | vised) 
January- ; : 
Base period - June, April, | July, | 1913 | 1926 1913 | 1913 
Comm odi- 
Era 550 47 132 69 118 139 5 400 138 
Year and 
™ 
1926 
January..... 103. 6 122 560 966 od feet 634 135. 8 608. 0 
February..-| 102.1 120 556 950 Tae 636 134.3 603. 5 
March...... 100. 4 119 583 938 _ _& OSes 632 133. 1 592. 3 
TO ih Bae. 100. 1 119 621 923 iy aia 650 132.7 590. 6 
M@QyY .2s8-cee 100. 5 118 692 928 A Ree 688 132. 3 595. 8 
JUDG. cea 100. 5 124 761 926 OE a 738 131.9 604. 9 
Fah¥csisuatia 99. 5 126 876 948 ) rN 836 133. 1 618, 2 
August_....- 99. 0 126 836 963 Oe 769 134. 0 632. 5 
September. - 99. 7 123 859 973 gs PERE 787 134. 9 622. 0 
October_...- 99. 4 125 856 972 8S Seales 751 136. 2 596. 7 
November - . 98. 4 128 865 978 3 eT 684 137. 1 594. 2 
December... 97.9 127 860 978 gf MARTE 627 137. 1 573. 6 
1927 
January-_.... 96. 6 97.8 130 856 979 157 100 622 135. 9 558, 2 
February - .. 95. 9 97.6 130 854 975 156 101 632 135. 6 555. 8 
March. ..... 04.5 97.3 133 858 976 153 101 641 135. 0 544.7 
Ape@ ccc J 93.7 97.5 135 846 979 152 100 636 134. 8 521.3 
May....<-.. 93.7 98. 5 137 848 988 152 100 628 137.1 496, 2 
Jui ciacwns 93. 8 98. 9 142 851 990 152 101 622 137.9 473. 4 
pe SS a 94. 1 98. 6 140 845 992 152 101 621 137. 6 466. 7 
August__.... 95. 2 98. 3 133 850 983 153 102 618 137.9 465. 4 
September. 96. 5 97.1 130 837 975 153 101 600 139. 7 465. 4 
October___.. 97.0 97.2 129 839 966 154 101 . 587 139. 8 467.5 
November . - 96. 7 96. 9 127 838 967 154 103 594 140. 1 466. 0 
December... 96. 8 97.3 127 841 975 154 103 604 139. 6 462.9 
1928 
January...-- 96. 3 96. 9 129 851 982 153 102 607 138. 7 463. 5 
February - .- 96. 4 96. 8 12 $48 985 152 102 609 137.9 461.3 
~  a 96. 0 97.7 129 848 978 153 103 623 138. 5 463. 9 
ADPE  icinaian 97.4 98.3 131 847 984 154 103 624 139. 5 464, 4 
BF. edd 98. 6 97.7 131 844 987 155 103 632 14L.2 464.9 
SURD, sirttee sien 97.6 97.1 133 844 986 155 103 626 141.3 461.7 
JORG acctinnth eeei 98. 3 96, 2 133 841 979 155 103 624 141.6 453. 1 
August_..... 98. 9 95. 4 133 831 996 154 103 617 141.5 456, 2 
September... 100. 1 95. 5 131 830 986 151 101 620 139. 9 457.8 
October_.... 97.8 95. 4 129 835 971 150 101 617 140. 1 463. 3 
November . . 96. 7 94.9 128 847 957 151 101 626 140.3 465. 6 
leas 96, 7 94,5 127 855 955 151 101 624 139. 9 464. 4 
1929 ‘ 
January... 97.2 94. 5 128 867 953 151 100 630 138. 9 461. 2 
February-.... 96, 7 95. 7 130 865 950 159 100 638. 139.3} 462.7 
March. ..... 97.5 96. 1 133 869 964 154 100 640 139. 6 461. 1 
—_ isis Sa 96. 8 94.1 134 862 963 150 99 627 137. 1 455. 0 
3 eee 95, 8 92.4 135 851 948 148 98 623 135. 5 451.6 
June. ......- 96. 4 92. 6 134 848 917 146 98 68, 135.1-| 4466 
July... 98.0 96.0 132 858 922 149 97 613 137.8 | 439.7 
August......| 97.7 98.17 132 850 916 150 97 597 | 1381) 487.4 
September. . 97.5 97.3 12 846 902 150 96 OF 1381 437.0 
October. ....| 96. 3 96. 7 127 838 805 149 96 590 137.2 436. 8 
November. . 04.4) - 95.8 125 834 888 147 95 584+ 138.5 430. 8 
am 04.2 96, 2 13 823 | 876 146 95 576 134, 3 424. 5. 
1930 
January...... 93. 4 95. 6 125 808 | 2126.1 143 o4 564 132, 3 417.4. 
February . .. 92.1 94.0 123 791 124, 2 140 93 563 129.3 408.0 
March. ..... 90. 8 91.9 121 774 121.5 136 92 563 126. 4 209. 7 
7 any cihicissenine! 90. 7 91.7 119 777 121.0 135 92 548.4. 126.7.) . 306.1 
ee 89. 1 89.9 118 774 120, 2 132 90 542 125. 7 390. 3 
June. ....... 86.8 88.0 121 750 149,.1. 130 90 3380.6 
2 Gold basis, 
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CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 














































































. eaase , Le 
Neth-| 4, Swit- | United | New 
Nor- | co... | Swe- ; Aus- South : 
Country_---}  er- , | Spain zer- | King- | : Zea- -. vsapan | China 
lands | “®Y | den | jand | dom | tralia jand | Alfica 
{ 
Insti- | Cen- Na- 
— ~~ tute Fed- ‘Bureau; sus | Office | tional 
Bu- | Bu. |,,o% |Cbam-| eral | poara |. of | and of = Bank | Tariff Lio 
Computing | ean | reau | 2008: | ber of | Labor) “>, | Census| Sta- |Census| of | Com- (t!ice 
agency..--| of of raphy | Com-| De Trade and |tistics| and Japan, mis- _ Bom: 
Sta- | Sta. | #04 | merce| part- Sta- | Office| Sta- |Tokyo sion, = bay 
tistics | tistics Sta- ment tistics | (re- | tistics | Shang- 
tistics | vised) hai 
| Jul Jul | | J 
- | | u y; u y; | | Jl y ; 
Base period_} 1913 | 1913 1913 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1913 | 1913 1913 laid 
: | | 
Commodi- | } | 
a eee 348 95 74 =| #160 118 150 92 | 180 | 188 56 
| | 
Year and 
month 
See 151 232 172 163 181 158. 9 170 158 127 199 
ae 156 268 183 162 175 166. 2 165 165 129 206 
aaa 155 253 188 161 162 159. 1 162 161 128 202 
RE 145 198 181 149 145 148. 1 161 154 123 179 
ORES. 148 167 172 146 142 141.4 159 146 124 170 
SES 149 161 168 148 145 140. 3 157 147 121 171 
Be ieakawad 142 153 171 140 141 eee 147 116 166 
1923 
January -._-- 157 223 170 [oe 157.0 8 131 184 
Po” ae? 156 229 174 OS ras 162.0 > See 126 196 
- See 145 231 170 as 156. 5 (ae 124 192 
October --_-_-- 148 235 171 Ee 158. 1 Ee 125 212 
1924 
J anuary----- 156 251 178 cee 165. 4 oe 131 211 
pO ee 154 263 184 4 Seer 164. 7 _ Tee 126 207 
Ee 151 265 182 sees 162. 6 / 2 toes 125 195 
October-__--- 161 , 273 186 ig ee 170.0 |g aE SE 133 213 
1925 
January -._.- 160 | ~ 279 191 _ 2 oe 171.1 163 166 130 214 
February. -- 158 281 192 |} Ree 168. 9 162 >; ae 210 
March_--___- 155 279 193 3 aoe 166. 3 160 pee 204 
cy FRE TE FES 151 273 190 ee 161.9 158 162 130 202 
REE 151 262 191 . 2 Bae 158. 6 159 2a 199 
(| RS 153 260 187 Fes 157. 2 162 5 eS 200 
SES 155 254 188 ee 156.9 162 161 127 198 
August___-__ 155 249 184 | 2 Bite 156. 2 162 _. & Sea: 200 
September - . 155 237 185 . 2 ae 155. 1 162 3 ee 201 
ctober-___- 154 223 187 gaat 153.9 163 162 124 200 
November -_. 154 220 186 3 ee 152.7 165 2 ae 198 
December-_- 155 220 187 St Sees 152.1 160 fee 194 
* 1926 
January --_-- 153 214 186 153 153 | 151 3 161 159 124 192 
February . -. 149 211 186 152 147 | 148.8 160 SP ae 188 
March_____. 145 205 183 149 146 | 144.4 163 ) io 184 
Spe bin gin i 143 199 179 150 145 | 143.6 168 156 120 181 
REESE 143 197 179 151 143 | 1449 167 ere ie 177 
pS RES 144 194 177 150 143 | 146.4 163 ft Saaeee 177 
I cictn hin does 141 192 178 148 145 | 148.7 162 156 122 179 
ugust__.___ 139 193 180 147 142; 149.1 162 |g See 177 
September..| 140 193 178 146 142; 150.9 158 fee 176 
October.....; 143} 198] 179] 148| 144] 1521 154] 153 127| 174 
November. 147 199 185 148 142| 152.4 155 Sm eae 171 
pre 147 184 186 150 142! 146.1 155 gS: 170 





4147 items. 
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#52 commodities in 1920; 58 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 















































" | | oe eee 
Neth-| 4; Swit- | United | New 
Country..--|  @- ek Spain — zer- | King- | a. Zea- — Japan | China India 
lands J land | dom | land | 
Insti- Cen- Na- | 
—— — tute Fed- Bureau! sus | Office tional | 
@-~ae-< of |Cham- eral | Board of and of Bank | Tariff, Labor 
Computing reau | reau Geog- | ber of | Labor of Census} Sta- | Census of Com- | Office, 
agency.---| of of raphy | Com-'| De- Trade and j|tistics| and (Japan,| mis- | Bom- 
| Sta- | Sta- | amd | merce] part- Sta- | Office} Sta- /Tokyo) sion, | bay 
tistics tistics Sta- r ment tistics | (re- | tisties Shang- 
y tistics vised) hai 
Pa P , » | July, . July, - : iin : July, 
Base period. 1913 1913 1913 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1913 1913 1913 igi4 
| 
‘iy | | ! 
Commodi- | 
ties. cect 95 74 160 118 150 |; 92 | 180 1s8 Bo; OT | 44 
| | | 
Year and | | 
month | 
1927 | | 
January-..--- 145 174 184 146 141 143. 6 154 151 128 170 | 172.8 146 
February - -- 146 172 180 146 141 142. 6 153 . - Saeeaee 171 | 172.0 148 
March. ....- 144 167 179 145 141 140. 6 150 . § Se 171 | 174.7 146 
Apvil. {2 5, 143 164 177 143 140 139. 8 151 147 126 170 | 173.1 145 
May...25 523 145 162 172 145 141 141.1 152 + 171 | 171.3 146 
JUDO... cane 149 166 171 146 140 141.8 155 fe 172 | 169.3 147 
JU ceca 151 165 168 146 140 141.1 161 146 120 170 | 171.0 147 
August_....- 149 167 168 146 142 140.9 165 |B eae see 167 | 170.8 148 
September - - 150 167 169 148 144 142. 1 170 [2 ae eee 169 | 171.8 148 
October - -_--- 150 165 169 147 145 141.4 173 146 122 170 | 168.7 146 
November - - 151 166 168 148 147 141.1 166 4 See 168 | 165.7 144 
December-._ 151 166 169 148 146 140. 4 162 ys Se” 168 | 163.5 143 
| 
1928 } 
January .._-- 153 164 166 148 145 | 141.1 | 163 150 123 169 | 163.1 141 
February - -- 150 163 166 147 144 | 140.3 160 ge eS 169 | 164.3 142 
March_.__-- 152 164 165 149 145 | 140.8 160 Gy A 169 | 163.4 140 
Apres yo 153 ] 162 166 151 146 142.9 162 147 121 170 | 163.1 142 
MAR es icine 152 162 164 152 145 143. 6 159 | ones 171i | 164.5 145 
June. s-t. 153 161 164 151 145 | 142.6 158 | ip tea 169 | 160.0 149 
Joly cach ao 148 162 164 150 144 141.1 157 148 119 169 | 159. 2 147 
August...... 144 162 166 149 144 139. 3 154 ge ORR 170 | 157.2 146 
September - - 145 158 168 146 144 137.6 153 gg eee 174 | 156.2 148 
October_.. -- 146 157 174 145 145 137.9 152 149 120 174 | 158.8 150 
November _ - 148 157 176 145 145 | 137.9 152 5 ee 173 | 159.2 149 
December___ 148 157 175 145 144 138.3 154 gf Ree Sean 174 | 159.9 145 
1929 | 
January... _- 146 154 171 144 143 | 138.3 157 147 120 | 172 | 160.1 148 
February _ _- 146 155 173 145 143 138. 4 156 3 Saeeeieee 171 | 162.4 150 
March. ._... 147 155 174 144 142; 140.1 157 i ES para 171 | 164.2 147 
A oss. 144 154 174 141 140 | 138.8 158 146 117 170 | 161.2 144 
Meg 565.3 142 152 171 140 139 | 135.8 156 | SP 169 | 161.7 141 
JUNG... 141 151 170 139 139 | 135.6 158 8 ee 168 | 162.6 143 
July... 141 152 169 140 143 | 137.4 159 147 115 166 | 162.7 145 
August...... 142 154 170 141 143 | 135.8 160 3 pPeeree 165 | 164.7 146 
September - - 141 154 171 140 142} 135.8 162 eS 164 | 167.1 147 
October. _._. 140 154 172 138 142 | 136.1 161 148 113 163 | 168.0 146 
November_-. 137 152 171 135 140 134.0 158 oS es 160 | 164.7 143 
December ___ 135 152 172 134 139 | 132.5 154 WE Ee ow cicntnns 155 | 164.7 141 
1930 
January_...- 131 150 172 131 136 | 131.0 151 147 107 152 | 169.6 139 
February...| 126 147 172 128 133 | 127.8 147 > = 151 | 174.7 137 
March. ..... 122 146 172 125 131 124. 5 144 ee cst 148 | 173.9 137 
May tis | aa oo ig | iv| iol | ie| | is] is4a| 130 
Evetinewt 06. S20 i.-.-.-~ 1 2 5 VRS oF Beate 
Jume........ 118 | eee 123 190 fT ji Sa eee 137 | 185.9 |.._---- 
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Statistics of Immigration for June, 1930 


By J. J. Kunna, Curer Statistician UNiTep States BuREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


HE statistics for June, 1930, show 30,703 aliens admitted to the 

United States, 805 aliens debarred from entering the country, 
and 25,284 aliens departed for foreign countries. In the saine 
month '32, 284 American citizens returned and 40,103 departed. 
The inward movement of aliens and citizens shows a decrease, while 
the outward movement of both aliens and citizens shows an increase, 
as compared with the other 11 months of the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1930. 

The total number of alien arrivals during the past fiscal year in 
whose cases final action was taken was 454,447. After examination 
8,233, or 1.8 per cent, of these arrivals were found inadmissible for 
various causes under the immigration laws and were accordingly 
debarred from entering the country. The number of admissions for 
the year was therefore 446,214 as against 479,327 in the previous 
year, 500,631 in 1928, and 538 001 in 1927. Of the total number of 
aliens admitted during the past year 204,514 were nonimmigrants 
(i. e., returning from a temporary sojourn abroad or coming here for 

a short visit). Our true immigration for the year was therefore 
24] ,700 as compared with 279,678 for the previous year, a decrease 
of 37, 978, or 13.6 per cent. With the exception of two ‘World War 
years, 1918 and 1919, with 110,618 and 141,132 immigrants, respec- 
tively, immigration in 1930 was the smallest for any fiscal year since 
1898, when 229,299 immigrants arrived. 

Of the 241, 700 immigrant aliens admitted during the fiscal year1930 
over three-fifths came from European countries, 147,438 giving the 
Continent as their last permanent residence. Germany, with 26,569 
continued to contribute the largest number from overseas—more than 
any other two countries of Europe, exclusive of the Irish Free State, 
Italy, and Scotland. Italy sent 22,327 immigrants, the next largest 
number coming -from abroad; 17,971 came from the Irish Free State 
and 16,692 from Scotland, while England contributed 12,884; Poland, 
9,231; Northern Ireland, 5,474; Czechoslovakia, 4 438; France, 
3 713; Sweden, 3,109; the Netherlands, 2,738; and Norway, 2,649. 
These countries supplied 127,795, or 86. 7 per cent, of the immigrants 
from Europe last year. 

European immigration dropped from 158,598 in the fiscal year 
1929 to 147,438 in 1930, a decline of 11 160, or 7. per cent, tha! 
from Germany showing the largest decrease of 20,182, with Sweden 
also showing a decrease of 5,768, or 65 per cent, the largest propor- 
tional decrease for European countries. Immigration from Norwa) 
likewise declined 3,328, or 55.7 per cent, and that from France decreased 
. 715, or 16.1 per cent. The drop in immigration from these fou 
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countries was mainly due to the reduction in the annual quotas 
allotted to them under the national origin plan. 

‘The countries of Europe sending a larger number of immigrant 
aliens during the past year than during the previous year were Eng- 
land and Scotland, the increase for the former being 4,876 and for the 
latter 4,800. Other European countries showing an increase were 
Ituly with 4,319; Northern Ireland, 3,255; the Netherlands, 996; 
Irish Free State, 299; Poland, 229; and Czechoslovakia, 27; with 
the miscellaneous countries of Europe having a net increase of 
onlv 62. 

New World countries furnished 88,104 and Asia 4,535 of the 
permanent immigration of the year just ended, the two principal 
sources being Canada, 63,502, and Mexico, 12,703. Practically 
the same number of immigrants came from Canada in 1930 as during 
the preceding year, immigration from that country showing only a 
small decrease of 938, or 1.5 per cent, but that from Mexico dropped 
27,451, or 68.4 per cent. 

Of the 241,700 immigrants admitted during the past fiscal year 
117,026 were males and 124,674 females; 40,777 were children under 
16 years of age and 57,736 were from 16 to 21 years, while 71,570 ranged 
in age from 22 to 29 years, 32,043 from 30 to 37 years, 15,710 from 38 
to 44 years, and 23,864 from 45 to 60 years and over. The single 
immigrants numbered 155,829; married, 77,560; widowed, 7,764; 
and divorced, 547. The principal nationalities among these immi- 
grants were the English (34,960), Irish (34,947), German (34,415), 
Scotch (28,117), Italian (23,316), French (13,771), Mexican (11,915), 
Hebrew (11,526), and Scandinavian—Norwegians, Danes, and 
Swedes—(8,478). These nine races comprised 83.3 per cent of the 
total immigrants for the year. In the previous fiscal year the Ger- 
mans led the list with 55,631 and the Mexicans were second with 
38,980, followed by the Irish with 30,922, English with 29,846, 
Scotch with 21,926, Scandinavians wih 19,428, Italians with 19,083, 
French with 16,957, and Hebrews with 12,479, comprising a total of 
245,252, or 87.7 per cent, of the immigration for that year. A com- 
parison of the principal races for the last two fiscal years, those show- 
ing an increase in 1930 were the English, Irish, Italians, and Scotch; 
those showing a decrease were the French, Germans, Hebrews, Mex- ; 
icans, and Scandinavians. 

The major portion of the new arrivals continues to settle in the 
eastern section of the country. Of the 241,700 immigrants admitted 
in 1930, 148,538 were destined to the North Atlantic States, 55,412 
to the North Central States, 4,271 to the South Atlantic, and 7,926 
to the South Central, while 25,080 went to the Western States and 
473 to the outlying possessions, including Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, and Philippine Islands. The Empire State, 
always the settling ground for the greatest number of newcomers, 
received over one-third of the total immigrants for the year, 84,734 
giving New York State as their intended future permanent residence. 
Massachusetts, the most prominent of the New England States in 
the destination: .of immigrants, received 18,127 new arrivals during - 
the year, and Connecticut with 5,476 was second in the list for that 
section of the country. In the North Central divisten, Michigan 
attracted 22,149 immigrants last year, Illinois 15,012, and Ohio 7,813. 
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Four-fifths, or 6,424 of the immigrants destined to the South Cei, ty] 
States, gave Texas as their intended future permanent residence : t}ie 
vast majority of these were Mexicans coming in over the sout\iery 
land border. 

The unskilled workers comprise the largest group among the w :ige. 
earning immigrants admitted last year, 29,073 giving their occupation 
at the time of arrival as that of servant, 16,447 as common laborer, 
and 13,736 as farm laborer. Immigrants in skilled occupat: ons, 
numbering 45,572, rank second among those having an occupational 
status, and the professional class, with 9,888, third. There were 
21 390 aliens in the miscellaneous classes, including agents, bankers, 
merchants, and dealers, fishermen, etc.; and immigrants listed as 
having no occupation numbered 105, 594, ‘or 43.7 per cent of the total 
for the year. During the previous year 1929, the latter class, being 
mostly women and unmarried children, numbered 119 ,694, or 42.8 per 
cent of the total immigrants for that 

The number of emigrant aliens “onl the United States for 
intended future permanent residence in some foreign country declined 
from 69,203 in 1929 to 50,661 in the year just ended, a decrease of 
18,542, or 26.8 per cent. Over bro? f these permanent departures 


last year went to Europe, 29,538 emigrants giving countries on the 
Continent as their future home, while 15,773 were destined to countries 
in the Western Hemisphere, 4 792 to Asia, and 558 to Africa, Australia 
New Zealand, and the Pacific islands. 

The ratio of men to women among these outgoing aliens was about 
6 to 4 and about 60 per cent were in the prime of life. Of the 50,661 


emigrants departed in 1930 (which was the smallest exodus since 1908, 
when the outward movement of aliens by classes was first recorded), 
32,565 were males and 18,096 females; 3,479 were under 16 years of 
age and 3,530 were from 16 to 21 years, while 13,001 ranged in age 
from 22 to 29 years, 11,002 from 30 to 37 years, and 6,666 from 38 to 
44 years; the remaining 12,983 gave their age at the time of departure 
as from 45 t6 60 years and over. The single emigrants last year 
numbered 23,295, the married 25,242, and the widowed and divorced 
2,124. As to the occupational status of these departures, 12,546 
were laborers, 7,909 were mechanics and other skilled workers, 3,92 
were servants, 2 ,784 were of the professional class, 6,128 were ‘of the 
miscellaneous ‘classes, principally merchants and farmers, and 17,302 
had no occupation, being mostly women and unmarried children. 

Aliens refused admission to the United States during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, totaled 8,233, of which number 6 380 were 
rejected at the international land borders and 1 853 at the seaports. 
At New York, our principal seaport where the majority of the oversea 
arrivals continue to land, 290,376 aliens applied for admission, of 
whom 1,025 were debarred from entering, or less than 4 per | 000 
applicants. About one-half of 1 per cent of the aliens arriving at ull 
the seaports last year were debarred. 

A high-water mark in deportations was reached last year when 2 
total of 16,631 aliens were deported from the United States under 
warrant p , exceeding the previous peak number of 12,{()8 
for 1929 by 3,723, or 28.8 per cent. During these 2 years a great’ r 
number of deportations were effected than duxtag the entire 9 oe 's 
from 1915 to 1923 or during the 23 years ietspiclentely preceding t!: 
World War, 1892 to 1914. es 
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The principal causes for deportations in the year 1930 were: 
Entering without proper immigration visa, 6,694; unable to read 
(over 16 years of age), 2,696; criminal and immoral classes, 2,456; 
physically or mentally defective, 1,042; and remained longer than 
permitted, 2,019. Over one-half of the deportees last year were sent 
to Mexico, 8,518 going to that country, while 2,609 were sent to 
Canada and 458 to other America; 4,502 were returned to European 
countries, principally Germany, England, Italy, Poland, and Spain; 
958 were sent to China and 203 to other Asia; and 83 to Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Of the total deportees, 8,438 were 
Mexican, 1,151 English, 817 German, 689 French, 631 Irish, 587 
Italian, these six nationalities comprising nearly four-fifths of the 
total. 

The statistics covering admissions under the immigration act of 
1924 show that of the 446,214 aliens entering the country during the 
past fiscal year, 141,497 were immigrants charged to the quota, 
99,154 were returning residents, 62,919 were natives of nonquota 
countries, mainly Canada and Mexico, 70,823 were temporary visitors 
for business or pleasure, 27,991 were passing through the country, 
and 32,105 were husbands, wives, and unmarried children under 21 
years of age, of American citizens. The remainder were of the miscella- 
neous classes under the act, principally Government officials, stu- 
dents, aliens to carry on trade under existing treaty, ministers, 
professors, etc. Of the total aliens admitted 236,285 were males and 
209,929 females, and of the total aliens departed last year 166,655 - 
were males and 105,770 females, leaving a net increase of 69,630 
males and 104,159 females. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1,1929, TO JUNE 30, 1930 






































Inward | Outward 
Aliens |~ ner aibineinana’ : - Aliens 
Aliens admitted Ro q| Aliens departed | Unite A de- 
! ‘ oar r - 
Period United co States oe 
tates | pp + citi- — _ 
Non- citizens| Total | enter . | Non- zens | Total | land. 
Immi- : s yh 1 : d ng Emi- . I c l d ing 
ant immi- otal |arrive grant emi- ota e- 
er grant grant parted 
1929 
July____..____] 20, 068] 15, 749 847) 5,086) 23,084) 28,170) 56, 339) 84,509) 1, 261 
August......_. 22, 778} 19, 007 802} 5,571) 23, 723) 29, 294) 70,551) 99,845) 1,411 
September ____| 28, 020) 28, 517 719} 5, 150) 21, 398) 26, 548) 49, 429) 75,977; 1, 205 
October__..._- 26, 740) 26, 072 659} 4,907] 19, 597| 24, 504) 39, 767! 64,271) 1,600 
November____| 21, 522] 14, 798) 36, 591; 3,053) 13, 345) 16, 398) 20, 413) 36,811) 1, 286 
December_____| 17, 842) 11, 477 571) 4,880: 18, 746) 23, 626; 27, 404) 51,030) 1,546 
1930 
January... .__- 14, 767) 11, 142 630| 3,947) 20,860) 24, 807; 31,991) 56,798) 1,275 
February _____ 13, 585} 10, 706 514; 3, 180) 14, 677) 17, 857) 33, 796] 51,653; 1,089 
March. ._.____ 19, 759] 15, 098 649} 2, 900| 12,759] 15, 659] 37,930) 53,589) 1, 511 
ARTE. ik, 22, 261) 18, 663 757| 3,947] 14,917] 18, 864| 26, 707| 45,571) 1,850 
Ma oS 19, 414) 17, 526 689} 3,720) 17,694) 21, 414) 27, 593) 49,007; 1,574 
JOM oe 14, 944) 15, 759 805) 4, 320} 20, 964) 25, 284) 40, 103] 65, 387; 1,023 
































Total __|241, 700/204, 514/446, 214] 477, 260/923, 474) 8, 233] 50, 661/221, 764|272, 425/462, 023/734, 448) 16, 631 
} 


| 


' These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
_? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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General 


COOPERATION AS A WORLD MOVEMENT. 
Monthly Labor Review, June, 1927, pp. 28-40. 


COoPERATORS AS PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. 
The Canadian Cooperator, Brantford, Ont., June, 1929, pp. 6-8. 


DreEJER, A. AXELSEN. 
Relations between consumers’ and agricultural cooperative societies. 
Review of International Cooperation, London, May, 1929, pp. 180-191. 


Eaece_r, A. 
The cooperative movement and cooperative law. 
International Labor Review, Geneva, November, 1925, pp. 609-633. 


ENFIELD, A. Honora. 
Women’s work for cooperation. 
Review of International Cooperation, London, August, 1929, pp. 
293-295. 


ENGLISH AND ScotTrisH CooPpERATIVE WHOLESALE SOcIETIES. 
People’s Year Book, Manchester, England. 

Annual, issued by the above wholesale societies, giving detailed statistics on the consumers’ coo))- 
erative movement of Great Britain, less detailed data on cooperation in other countries, and articles 
on subjects of general cooperative and economic interest. 


Give, Prof. CHARLES. 
Cooperation during the War. 

Review of International Cooperation, London, January, 1927, pp. 1-4. 
La Coopération dans les Pays Latins—Amérique Latine, Italie, Espagne, 
Roumanie. Paris, |’ Association pour ]’Enseignement de la Coopération, 192s. 
286 pp. ; 
The sections dealing with Italy were reviewed in the Monthly Labor Review, November, 142s, 
pp. 93-98. 
—— Les Colonies Communistes et Coopératives. Paris, ]’ Association pour 
)’Enseignement de la Coopération [n. d.]. 288 pp. 
A discussion of the history and philosophy of the various cooperative and communistic colonies 
Includes certain ones which have been formed in the United States—those of the Shakers, the Oneid« 
Community, Icarian colonies, Fairhope, and Llano. 
Communist and Cooperative Colonies. (Translated by Ernest F. Row. 
George G. Harrap & Co., London, [19307]. 223 pp. 
An English translation of the French ‘‘ Les Colonies Communistes et Coopératives.”’ 
Gorepuart, G. J. D. C. 
The moral aspect of cooperation. 

gi ny International Cooperation, London, Octover, 1928, pp. 

353-356. 


Herron, L. S. 

Producers and consumers in the cooperative movement—From the farmers’ 
viewpoint. 

Cooperation, New York, May, 1926, pp. 87-89. 

Inric, KARL. 

Internationale Statistik der Genossenschaften. Berlin, Struppe & Winck- 
ler, 1928. 275 pp. (Verdffentlichungen der ungarischen Gesellschaf' 
fiir Statistik No. 5s z.) ; ea, 


International statistics of cooperative societies. Tables are in German, French, and English. 














1 Covers only material published since March, 1925; for previous material see Monthly Labor Review 
March, 1925, pp. 201-232. 
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[NrERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE. 
Review of International Cooperation. London. (Formerly International 
Cooperative Bulletin.) 
Monthly, devoted to the cooperative movement throughout the world. 
[N\rERNATIONAL LaBor OFFICE. 
Industrial and Labor Information. Geneva. 
Contains frequent notes of the progress of cooperation in various countries. 


—- International Labor Directory. Part VI: Cooperative Organizations. 
Geneva, 1929. 224 pp. ; 

A directory of cooperative organizations, printed in English, French, and German; classified by 
countries and arranged so as to show the affiliations of societies. Each name entry also gives the date of 
foundation, chief officials, the names of any periodicals published, affiliation, and membership. Sup- 
plementary tables are included showing amount of business of trading societies, banks, credit societies, 
and insurance societies. 

INTERNATIONALES HAaNDWORTERBUCH DES GENOSSENSCHAFTSWESENS. Berlin, 
Struppe & Winckler, 1928. 988 pp., 2 vols. ; 

This dictionary contains biographies of the leaders and prominent workers in the various forms of 
the cooperative movement, such as consumers’, agricultural production, credit, and housing cooperation, 
and articles on the history and present conditions of cooperation in various countries, including workers’ 
cooperation for various purposes. 

JAEGGI, BERNHARD. 
Rapports entre les coopératives de consommation et les coopératives agri- 
coles. Basel, Union Suisse des Sociétés de Consommation, 1927. 25 pp. 
Reprint of speech on relations between consumers’ and agricultural cooperative societies. 


LLaNO CoopPpERATIVE CoOLony. 
Llano Colonist. Newllano, La. 
Weekly, devoted to news of the Llano Colony and to the philosophy of cooperation. 
May, Henry J. 
International cooperation and world economic problems. 
(In People’s Year Book, 1930, pp. 177-182.) 
New JERSEY. Department of Agriculture. 
The principles of consumers’, producers’ and credit cooperation—An his- 
torical outline, by Dimitry T. Pitt. Trenton, 1929. 53 pp. (/ts Cireu- 
lar No. 153.) 
Poisson, ERNEsT. ; : 
The Cooperative Republic. (Translated by W. P. Watkins.) Manchester 
(England), The Cooperative Union (Ltd.), 1925. 226 pp. 
Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, July, 1926, pp. 82-84. 
2EVUE DES ErupEes CoopéRATIVEs. Neuilly (Seine), France. 
Quarterly, dealing with general economic questions, including cooperation. 
STATISTICS OF CENTRAL ORGANIZATIONS, TRADING AND BANKING, 1927-28. 
Review of International Cooperation, London, November, 1929; pp. 415-423. 
Unitep States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 2 
Commerce Reports. Washington. 
Contains frequent reports from consuls on cooperation in foreign countries. 
——_ Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Monthly Labor Review. Washington. 


Almost every issue contains data on the cooperative movement, especially that of the consumers. 
Watworta, G. : 
Farming by cooperative societies. 
The Cooperative Review, Manchester (England), July, 1929, pp. 136- 
139. 
Agricultural Cooperation 
Exrretp, A. Honora. 
The place of women in the icultural cooperative movement. 
view of International. Cooperation, London, July, 1929, pp. 265-272. 
Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, October, 1929, pp. 60-62. 
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Horace PLUNKETT FOUNDATION. 
A Survey of Cooperative Legislation. London, George Routledge & *::, 
(Ltd.), 1927. 129 pp. : , 
Reprint from Year Book of Agricultural Cooperation in the British Empire (1928). 
Contains, for each country, a short summary of the legislation on cooperative marketiny 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 
International Review of Agriculture. Part II: Monthly Bulletin of \.;j- 
cultural Economics and Sociology. Rome. 
Covers the ground formerly covered by the International Review of Agricultural Cooper::: |, 
Contains general articles on agricultural subjects and notes of the development of agricu!(ii;.) 
cooperation throughout the world. 


LeaGuE or Nations. Economic and Financial Section. 

The part played by cooperative organizations in the international tradc jy 
wheat, dairy produce, and some other agricultural products. Geneva. 
1926. 46 pp. (C. E. C. No. 14.) 

Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, July, 1927, pp. 64, 65. 


Consumers’ Cooperation 
BARNES, ALFRED. 
The consumers’ place in politics. 
The Cooperative Review, Manchester (England), August, 1926, pp. 
25-30. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN 28 COUNTRIES. 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1929, pp. 99-101. 


ENFIELD, A. Honora. 
Cooperation: Its Problems and Possibilities. London, Longmans, Green « 
Co. (Ltd,), 1927. 90 pp. 


Ging, Prof. CHARLES. 

La Lutte Contre la Cherté et la Coopération. Paris, L’ Association pour 
)’Enseignement de la Coopération, [1925?]. 228 pp. 

Lectures given by Professor Gide in his course on cooperation at the College of France. !)e:i)s 

with the high cost of living and what cooperation can do to relieve it. 

Hauu, Prof. F. 

Handbook for Members of Cooperative Committees. Manchester (hn¢- 
land), The Cooperative Union (Ltd.), 1928. 460 pp. 


Keren, GEORGE. 
Is the cooperative movement founded on selfishness? 
The Canadian Cooperator, Brantford, Ont., September, 1928, pp. 6-%. 


—— The menace of mercantile monopoly. 
The Canadian Cooperator, Brantford, Ont., December, 1929, pp. 6-8. 


Leacue or Nations. Economic and Financial Section. 

Results of certain of the inquiries for instituting a comparison between t/ic 
retail prices in private trade and those of distributive cooperative socic- 
ties. Geneva, 1926. 31 pp. (C. E. I. No. 11.) 

Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, July, 1927, pp. 63, 64. 

LizrMAN, Prof. RoBERT. 

Monopolies and the interests of the consumers. 

Review of International Cooperation, London, June, 1929, pp. 201-210. 


May, Henry J. 
international economic policy. 
Review of International Cooperation, London, September, 1929, pp. 
346-349. 


OUR WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT. 
The Canadian Cooperator, Brantford, Ont., April, 1929, pp. 9, 10. 


REDFERN, PERCY. 
Cooperation’s future as an independent force. 
~~ Review, Manchester (England), December, 1926, )p. 
108-111. 
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WarBasseE, Dr. James P. 
Cooperation as a way of peace. 
(In Fourth Year Book of the Northern States’ Cooperative Sena 
1928, pp. 7-9.) 


—— Cooperative Democracy Through Voluntary Association of the People as 
Consumers. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1927. Second edition. 331 pp. 
‘‘A discussion of the cooperative movement, its philosophy, methods, accomplishments, and possi- 
bilities, and its relation to the State, to science, art, and commerce, and to other systems of economic 
organization.”’ 
—— What is Cooperation? New York, Vanguard Press, 1927. 170 pp. 
A discussion of the consumers’ cooperative movement, its principles, methods, and accomplishments, 
simply and briefly set forth. 
Wess, CATHERINE. 
The Woman with the Basket. The History of the Women’s Cooperative 
Guild, 1883-1927. London, Women’s Cooperative Guild, 1927. 205 pp. 
Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, April, 1928, pp. 83-85. 


Cooperative Banking and Credit 


BERGENGREN, Roy F. 
Hands across the sea. 
The Bridge, Boston, December, 1928, pp. 2-8. 
Being an account of the cooperative credit institutions visited by the writer in the course of 
a European trip. 
MassacHUseEeTTs. Department of Banks and Insurance. 
Annual reports of Commissioner of Banks—Part IV, relating to credit 
unions. Boston. 
Reports contain summary data and also, for each credit union in the State, the assets and 
liabilities, number of members, number of borrowers, etc. 
New JERSEY. Commissioner of Banking and Insurance. 
Annual reports, relative to * * * cereditunions * * * Trenton. 
Reports contain tables showing the officers, balance sheet, and receipts and disbursements of each 
credit union in the State. 
New York. Banking Department. 
Annual reports of Superintendent of Banks relative to * * * credit 
unions. Albany. 
Contain, for each credit union in the State, a statement of the assets and liabilities, receipts and 
disbursements, number of members, number of borrowers, etc. 
NuGENT, Ro.r. 
Small loan cooperatives. 
American Bankers Association Journal, New York, July, 1930, pp. 43, 
44, 77. 
Describes briefly the rise of the credit union, some of the types of societies, and gives 
estimated figures of number of societies, membership, and assets, by States. 
Russet, Sace Founpation. Library. 
Credit unions—A selected bibliography, compiled by Rolf Nugent. New 
York, 1927. 3 pp. 


Workers’ Productive Societies 


COOPERATIVE WORKSHOPS. 
Monthly Labor Review, August, 1926, pp. 23-30. 
Being a summary of the findings of a study made by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
workers’ productive enterprises in the United States. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT AND COOPERATIVE SUBCONTRACTING BY WORKERS. 
Monthly Labor Review, August, 1929, pp. 115, 116. 


Tayrtor, Haro.p. 
Producers’ cooperation: What workers’ control has done. Leicester, Co- 
operative Copartnership Propaganda Committee, [19277]. 10 pp. 
Endeavors to define the purpose of the cooperative workshops, points out the distinction be- 
tween these and the profit-sharing schemes, and shows that these societies are the result of protest 
against the insecurity of employment, the injustices, and the lack of recognition of the worker as 
a human being, under the present organization of industry. 
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Cooperation in the United States 


Agricultural Cooperation 
Buack, Joun D. 
What cooperation can do for agriculture. 
—— Marketing Journal, Memphis, Tenn.,? January, 1929, )) 
15-22. 
Bootn, J. F. 
The present situation in large-scale cooperative grain marketing. 
Cooperative Marketing Journal, Memphis, Tenn., July, 1929, pp. 11 1- 
120. 
Boys, James E. 
Chain stores and cooperatives. 
a Marketing Journal, Memphis, Tenn., March, 1929, jp. 
CoNDITION OF THE FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1929, pp. 95, 96. 
[CoURT DECISIONS RELATING TO CONSTITUTIONALITY OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
ACTS. | 
Monthly Labor Review, April, 1925, pp. 173-175 (Minnesota, Tennessee): 
September, 1925, pp. 164, 165 (Minnesota); May, 1926, pp. 105-109 
(Colorado, Mississippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma); September, 1927, pp. 76, 
77 (Florida); August, 1928, pp. 78, 79 (Kentuck y— United States Supreme 
Court decision). 
FEDERAL Farm BOARD AND ITS WORK. 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1929, pp. 96-99. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION REPORT ON COOPERATIVE MARKETING. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1928, pp. 147-152. 


Harper, J. D. 
The story of cooperative livestock marketing. 
Cooperative Marketing Journal, Memphis, Tenn., September, 1929, 
pp. 145--152. 
Hoop, Rosin. 
Trends of the times. 
Cooperative Marketing Journal, Memphis, Tenn., September, 1929, 
pp. 121-125. 
A review of the fifth annual session of the American Institute of Cooperation, at Baton 
Rouge, La., July, 1929. 
Kuurt, W. J. ‘ 
The present status of the farmers’ elevator movement in the United States. 
ooperative Marketing Journal, Memphis, Tenn., May, 1929, pp. 83-83. 
Ler, V. P. 


Development of direct sales by cooperative associations to chain stores. 
Cooperative Marketing Journal, Memphis, Tenn., July, 1929, pp. 96 
100. 


NEW TREND IN COOPERATIVE MARKETING CONTRACTS. 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1928, pp. 72, 73. 

Noursg, Epwin G. 

The Status of Agricultural Cooperation. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1927. 555 pp. 

Unitep States. Department of Agriculture. 

A business analysis of the Producers’ Live Stock Commission Association of 
National Stock Yards, Ill., by Kelsey B. Gardner. Washington, 192%. 
44 pp., charts, maps. (Jts Circular No. 86.) 

—— —— Agricultural cooperative associations, marketing and purchasing, |)\ 
R. H. Ellsworth, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ashington, 1928. ‘/ 
pp., maps, charts. (Jts Technical Bulletin No. 40.) 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, April, 1928, pp. 86, 87. 

— Business analysis of the Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Associati!), 

by John J. Scanlon and J. M. Tinley. Washington, 1929. 151 pp., char's, 
ithus. (Jits Circular No. 100.) 


3 Now published in Washington, D. C. 
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UniTED States. Department of Agriculture. 

Business set-up of a-cooperative marketing association, by Chris L. Christen- 
sen. Washington, 1926. 14 pp. (Department Circular No. 403.) 
Cooperation in agriculture—A selected and annotated reading list with 
special reference to Santee marketing and credit (including only works 
printed in English), compiled by Chastina Gardner. Washington, 1927. 75 

pp. (Jis Miscellaneous Circular No. 97.) 


- Farmers’ cooperative associations in the United States, 1929, by Chris 
L. Christensen. Washington, 1929. 66 pp. (Jts Circular No. 94.) 

A summary account of the cooperative activities of farmers’ organizations—particularly large-scale 
organizations—in the marketing of dairy products, fruits and yegetables, grain, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
livestock, wool, eggs and poultry, and the cooperative buying of farm supplies. 

Farmers’ cooperative business study: The staple cotton cooperative 
association, by A. V. Swarthout. Washington, 1926. 56 pp. (Department 
Circular No. 397.) 

Legal phases of cooperative associations, by L. S. Hulbert. Wash- 

ington, 1929. 126 pp. (Department Bulletin No. 1106.) 

Revision of edition of October, 1922. 
—— Membership relations of ——— associations (cotton and tobacco), 
by J. W. Jones and O. B. Jesness. ashington, 1927. 29 pp. (Department 
ir 
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cular No. 407.) 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Cooperative marketing of wool, 1920-1926. Washington, 1927. 17 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 





Consumers’ Cooperation 

ALANNE, V. S. 

Some vital problems of consumers’ cooperation in the United States. 

(In Fourth Year Book of the Northern States’ Cooperative League, 1928, 
pp. 23-28.) 

—— Touring cooperative stores in North Dakota. 

Cooperation, New York, February, 1929, pp. 31-33. 
—— What should our cooperative statistics bring out? 

(In Cooperative League Yearbook, 1930, pp. 43-48.) 


BecKER, Emit. 
Cooperative oil associations. 
Cooperation, New York, December, 1928, pp. 222-224. 
Report made to the sixth congress of the Cooperative League, held in Waukegan, IIl., Octo- 
ber, 1928. 
CAUSES OF FAILURE OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1926, pp. 20—25. 
CENTRAL STaTES COOPERATIVE LEAGUE. 
Central States Cooperator. Bloomington, Il. 
Devoted to the interests of the societies affiliated to the Central States Cooperative League (Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio). 
CONGRESS OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1928. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1928, pp. 138-145. 
CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION AMONG THE NEBRASKA FARMERS. m 
Cooperation, New York, October, 1929, pp. 182-184. 
Address delivered by C. McCarthy, manager of the Farmers’ Union State Exchange, Omaha, 
Nebr., at.1929 meeting of the Northern States’ Cooperative League. 


CoopERATIVE CENTRAL EXCHANGE. 
Cooperative Pyramid Builder. Superior, Wis. 
Devoted to the interests of the societies affiliated to the Exchange. Contains, in addition to infor- 
mation relative to the member societies, items on cooperation in other sections of the United States 
and to some extent in foreign countries, besides articles of general interest. 


COOPERATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF OIL. 
Cooperation, New York, June, 1929, pp. 102-104. 


CoopERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Cooperation. New York. 
Monthly. Official organ of the national league of consumers’ cooperative societies. 
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COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Cooperative League Yearbook, 1930. New York, 167 West 12th Str. 
1930. 316 pp. 
Supersedes the Northern States Cooperative League Yearbook, which has now become 
annual of the national league. 
Includes articles by well-known cooperative leaders; also rather complete statistical dat, 
the societies of the northern States district, and a beginning in that line for the other district - 


CooPERATIVE PURCHASING OF GASOLINE AND MOTOR OILS. 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1927, p. 66; December, 1927, pp. 103, 11): 
March, 1928, pp. 93, 94; January, 1929, pp. 94, 95; September, 1929, |, 
111; January, 1930, pp. 77, 78. 
COOPERATIVE STORES RUN BY COOPERATIVE HOUSING SOCIETIES. 
Cooperation, New York, June, 1928, pp. 102-104. 
Discussion of four housing societies in New York City. 
CowpeEN, Howarp A. 
The cooperstive oil movement. 
Cooperative Marketing Journal, Memphis, Tenn., September, 1924 
pp. 126-130. 
Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, January, 1930, pp. 77, 78. 
Dickenson, W. O. 
Chain store development and the Grange Cooperative Wholesale. 
Cooperation, New York, September, 1928, pp. 163, 164. 
Experiences of the Grange Cooperative Wholesale, at Seattle, with chain stores, relate |) 
the manager of the wholesale society. 
Eastern States Cooperative LEAGUE. 
The Eastern Cooperator. New York City. 
Published in the interests of the societies affiliated with the league. 
ELutsworts, R. H. 
Farmers’ cooperative purchasing associations. 
(In Cooperative League Yearbook, 1930, pp. 32-35.) 
FINNISH COOPERATIVE BOARDING HOUSES. 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1929, p. 94. 


FINNISH COOPERATIVE BOARDING HOUSES AND HOTELS IN THE UNITED State- 
AND CANADA. 
(In Fourth Year Book of the Northern States’ Cooperative League, 192s 
pp. 259-263.) 
Goss, ALBERT §. 
The cooperative, the chain store, and the answer. 
Cooperation, New York, February, 1929, pp. 26—28. 
Ha.LoneENn, GEORGE. ; 
Why cooperation: Consumers’ cooperative movement in U. S. A. New 
ork, Workers Library Publishers, 1928. 32 pp. 

A short review of the cooperative movement (especially that of the consumers) in this country. 
written by the educational director of the Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior, Wis. On: 
chapter, ‘‘ Cooperation and the labor movement,”’ presents the arguments of those who oppos: 
the stand of political neutrality taken by the cooperative movement. 

Herron, L. 8. 
Consumers’ cooperation in the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska. 
(In Fourth Year Book of the Northern States’ Cooperative League, 
1928, pp. 264-268.) 
— “ -rot”’ is deadly to cooperatives. 
(In Cooperative League Yearbook, 1930, pp. 21—24.) 
KeEeEn, GEORGE. 
The need of a national development policy. 
(In Cooperative League Yeerbook, 1930, pp. 12-15.) 
Lone, CrEprIc. 
Casual impressions of cooperation in the State of Washi n. 
Cooperation, New York, September, 1928, pp. 168-171. 


—— Structure and organization of the cooperative movement—The Unite 
States of America. 
Review of International Cooperation, London, December, 1929, pp. 454-461. 
—— Survey of the consumers’ cooperative movement in the Eastern States. 
(In Cooperative League Yearbook, 1930, pp. 235-250.) 
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NORTHERN States’ CoopeRATIVE LEAGUE. 
Fourth Year Book, 1928. Minneapolis, 1928. 281 pp. 

The fourth, and last, yearbook of the Northern States’ Cooperative League. (The yearbook will 
hereafter be a national publication.) Contains a wealth of statistical and other information concern- 
ing the societies in the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, as well as articles 
on cooperative subjects by well-known cooperators and economists. 

Certain data, taken from.this yearbook, were given in the Monthly Labor Review, January, 1929, 
p. 96. 

PROGRESS TOWARD FEDERATED ACTION BY CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 
Monthly Labor Review, January, 1930, p. 75. 


THE UNITY OF OUR MOVEMENT IN DANGER. 
Cooperative Pyramid Builder, Superior, Wis., November, 1929, pp. 323-325. 
The explanation of the board of directors of the Cooperative Central Exchange of its stand against 
the attempted dictation of the Exchange and its policies by the Communist Party. 


Unitep States. Department of Agriculture. 
Organization and management of cooperative oil associations in Minne- 
sota, by Rudolph K. Froher and H. Bruce Price. Washington, 1929. 

46 pp., charts. (Jts Circular No. 80.) 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Beneficial activities of American trade-unions, by Florence E. Parker. 
Washington, 1928. 229 pp., illus. (Jts Bulletin No. 465.) 
Chapter XII contains a discussion of cooperative stores, funeral associations, etc., of miners and 
other trade-union groups. 


Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than 
agricultural), by Florence E. Parker. Washington, 1927. 165 pp. (iis 
Bulletin No. 437.) 


WaRBASSE, Dr. JAMEs P. 
The foundation we are building. 
(In Cooperative League Yearbook, 1930, pp. 9-11.) 


WaRNE, Cotston Estey. 
The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in Illinois. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1926. 420 pp. 


Reviewed in the Monthly Labor Review, January, 1927, pp. 111-113. 


—— The new capitalism in its relation to cooperation—can cooperation survive? 
(In Cooperative League Yearbook, 1930, pp. 16—18.) 


WHITNALL, C. B. 
Cooperative banking and its réle in our movement. 
(In Cooperative League Yearbook, 1930, pp. 25-29.) 





Banking and Credit Cooperation 


BERGENGREN, Roy F. 
Cooperative credit societies (credit unions) in the United States. 
(In Fourth Year Book of the Northern States’ Cooperative League, 
1928, pp. 249-252.) 
—— Credit cooperation as adapted to the needs of the worker. 
International Labor Review, Geneva, May, 1927, pp. 709-740. 
Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, August, 1927, pp. 68-71. 
—— The cooperative credit movement in America. 
Review of International Cooperation, London, September, 1929, pp. 341-344. 
Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, January, 1930, pp. 76, 77. 
CREDIT UNIQNING IN DIxIE. 
The Bridge, Boston, June, 1927, pp. 10-13. 
DEVELOPMENT OF CREDIT UNIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1927, p. 65; July, 1928, p. 47; May, 1929, p. 
161; February, 1930, pp. 13-16. 
Foster, WiLLiAM Z. 
Wrecking the labor banks. Chicago, Trade Union Educational League, 
[1927]. 60 pp. (Labor Herald Library No. 20.) : 
Deals especially with the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ financial projects. 
HiIsfORICAL BACKGROUND OF OUR CREDIT UNIONS. 
The Bridge, Boston, January, 1929, pp. 5, 6. 
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JOHN, MILDRED. 
Why workers borrow: A study of four thousand credit union loans. 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1927, pp. 6-16. 


KILBORNE, RussELu D. 
Labor bank movement in the United States. 
Economica, London, November, 1925, pp. 293-306. 


LOANS FOR SMALL BORROWERS: THE PRESENT STATUS OF CREDIT UNIONS iN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 1926, pp. 1-13. 
Being a summary of the data relative to credit unions, obtained as part of the survey of the «o. 
operative movement made by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1926. 


NATIONAL CreEbIt UNIon ExTENSION BUREAU. 
The Bridge. 5 Park Place, Boston. 
Monthly, devoted to the credit union movement of the United States. 


PRINCETON University. Department of Economics and Social Institutio: ; 
Industrial relations section. 
The Labor Banking Movement in the United States. Princeton, N. | 
Princeton University Press, 1929. 377 pp. 
The results of four years’ study. Examines the reasons for establishing such banks, review . 
the growth of the movement, the attitude of the private bankers and others toward them, their 
policies and problems, their degree of success, etc. In appendixes are given brief statements . 
the individual banks. 
Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, December 1929, pp. 83-88. 
SALARY PURCHASING—A NEW FORM OF “‘LOAN SHARK” PRACTICE. 
The Bridge, Boston, September, 1926, p. 5; October, 1926, p. 5. 
Spence, HERBERT A. 
Cooperative credit unions. 
Canadian Congress Journal, Ottawa, November, 1927, pp. 37-40. 
Also reprinted in Cooperation, New York, August, 1928, pp. 151-156. 
—— The progress of labor banking. 
Canadian Congress Journal, Ottawa, October, 1926, pp. 36—43. 
SUCCESSFUL RURAL CREDIT UNIONS. 
The Bridge, Boston, November—December, 1929, p. 7. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF A SUCCESSFUL RURAL CREDIT UNION. 
The Bridge, Boston, June, 1926, p. 8; July, 1926, p. 6. 
TWENTY RULES FOR NEW CREDIT UNIONS. 
The Bridge, Boston, April, 1928, pp. 5, 7. 
Unirep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Beneficial activities of America trade-unions, by Florence E. Parker. Wash- 


ington, 1928. 229 pp., illus. (Jts Bulletin No. 465.) 
Chapter XII contains a discussion of credit unions of trade-union groups, as well as labor banks. 
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Cooperative Housing 


AMALGAMATED COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS. 
Cooperation, New York, February, 1928, pp. 22-25. 


CoorERATIVE HOME OWNERSHIP. 
Monthly Labor Review, September, 1926, pp. 1-6. 
Being a summary of the findings of the Bureau of Labor Statistics cooperative study, in so far a 
it related to cooperative housing societies. 
DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 
1928. 
Monthly Labor Review, November, 1929, pp. 58, 59. 


Lone, CEpRICc. 
_ Cooperative housing in America. 
(In Fourth Year Book of the Northern States’ Cooperative League, 
1928, pp. 257-259.) . 
NEW COOPERATIVE HOUSING PROJECT OF AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS. 
Monthly Labor Review, April, 1930, pp. 144. 
Onto Stats University. Bureau of Business Research. 
ne -lendin 2 of building and loan associations in Ohio, by 
orton Columbus, 1927. 84 pp., maps, charts. 
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Uvirep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Beneficial activities of American trade-wnions, by Florence E. Parker. 
Washington, 1928. 229 pp., illus. (Jts Bulletin No. 465.) 
Chapter VII contains detailed discussion of cooperative housing activities of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and United Workers in New York City. Data also appeared in Monthly 
Labor Review, August, 1928, pp. 1-18. 


Unrrep States Leacuse: or LocaL BuiLpING aND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
Secretarv’s annual report, submitted to 37th annual meeting, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, August 27-29, 1929. Cincinnati, 1929. 127 pp. 
Data from this report were given in Monthly Labor Review, November, 1929, pp. 58, 59. 


Cooperation in Foreign Countries 


Argentina 
Repetto, Dr. Nicouas. 
The law relating to cooperative societies—Argentine Republic. 
ee International Cooperation, London, September, 1928, pp. 
8. 


Australia 


[AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION IN QUEENSLAND.] 

Monthly Labor Review, November, 1925, pp. 221, 222. 
CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN NEw SoutH WALEs. 

Monthly Labor Review, March, 1930, pp. 82, 83. 
{COOPERATION IN AUSTRALIA.] 

Monthly Labor Review, August, 1925, pp. 177, 178. 


WHY COOPERATION LAGS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Review of International Cooperation, London, August, 1927, p. 241. 


Austria 


{COOPERATION IN AUSTRIA.] 
Monthly Labor Review, April, 1925, p. 176; November, 1925, pp. 222, 223; 
April, 1926, p. 156; June, 1926, p. 128; December, 1926, pp. 87, 88; 
arch, 1928, pp. 94, 95. 
FREUNDLICH, Emmy. 


The law relating to cooperative societies— Austria. 
Review of International Cooperation, London, July, 1928, pp. 247-253. 


Vuxowitscn, Dr. A. 
Structure and organization of the cooperative movement— Austria. 
Review of International Cooperation, London, July, 1930, pp. 241-246. 


Belgium 


[AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION IN BELGIUM.] 
Monthly Labor Review, April, 1925, pp. 176, 177; September, 1926,-p. 57; 
March, 1929, pp. 141-143. 
|CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN BELGIUM.] 
Monthly Labor Review, April, 1925, p. 177; August, 1925, p. 178; April, 
1926, p. 156; July, 1928, pp. 47, 48. 
OrFricE CoopéRaTiIF BELGE. 
Cooperative Belgium. Brussels, 1924. 128 pp. 

A report presented by the Belgian Cooperative Union to the eleventh congress of the International 
Cooperative Alliance at Ghent. Traces the growth, up to 1922, of the cooperative movement in all 
its phases, in relation to the economic, political, and industrial condition of the country. Also con- 
tains sketches of the lives and achievements of the cooperative leaders in the important cooperative 
countries of Europe. In English. 

—— La Coopération Belge. Brussels. 
Semimonthly publication of the Belgian Cooperative Union, devoted to consumers’ cooperation. 


—— La coopération socialiste Belge, 1926-27. Résultats du recensement opéré 
par les soins de |’Office Coopératif Belge. Brussels, 1927. 
. Summarized in Monthly Labor Review, July, 1928, pp. 47, 48. 
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Orrice Coopératir BELGE. 
Les prix de detail relévés en 1927 dans les coopératives et dans le comm 
privé. Brussels, [1927?] 24 pp. 
Results ofan inquiry made by the Belgian Cooperative Union into the retail prices charge, 
private and by cooperative stores. Certain data from this report were given in the | |, 
1928, issue of the Monthly Labor Review, pp. 47, 48. 
Serwy, Victor. 
Cooperative education methods in Belgium. 
Review of International Cooperation, London, July, 1930, pp. 257, 25s. 


——— Cooperative production in Belgium. 

Review of International Cooperation, London, February, 1929, p. 61. 
—— The law relating to cooperative societies— Belgium. 

Review of International Cooperation, London, February, 1928, pp. 51-54 
—— The structure and organization of the cooperative movement—Belgiun: 

Review of International Cooperation, London, May, 1929, pp. 168-176. 


Bulgaria 


Buuaaria. Direction Générale de la Statistique. 
Statistique des Coopératives dans le Royaume de Bulgarie en 1926. Sotix, 
1930. 73 pp. 
Entirely statistical, the tables giving detailed data (in Bulgarian and French) concerning | j\0 
various types of cooperative societies in Bulgaria at the end of 1926. 
NaATCHEFF, Don«xo.° 
The law relating to cooperative societies— Bulgaria. 
Review of International Cooperation, London, April, 1928, pp. 133-15 


Canada 


CanaDA. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The cooperative movement in Canada, by Margaret Mackintosh. Ottaw:, 
1926. 17 pp. (Reprint from the Canada Year Book, 1925.) 
CANADA IS BEHIND THE WHEAT POOL. 
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Report on the Swedish cooperative movement for 1927. 
Switzerland 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN BasEL, SWITZERLAND. 
Monthly Labor Review, September, 1927, pp. 81-83. 
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Detailed report of the Swiss Union of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies for the year 1929. 
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Review of International Cooperation, London, January, 1929, pp. 
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Official—United States 


Iuuino1s.— Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-eighth coal report of 
nois, 1929. Springfield, 1930. 252 pp. 

Coal-mining statistics from the volume are reproduced in this issue. 

Massacuusetts.— Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report fu. |i. 
year ending November 30,1929. Boston, 1980. 131 pp. 

A digest of the report on occupational diseases is given in this issue of ::. 

Review. 

Ox1o.—Departmert of Industrial Relations. Division of Safety and Hygic: 
Proceedings of All Ohio Safety Congress, held under the auspices of the Ini. 
trial Commission of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, January 14-16, 1930. Columb. 
1930. 523 pp. 


Porto Rico.—Legislature. Committee to investigate the industrial =. 
agricultural uneasiness and restlessness causing unemployment in Porto Ri. 
First report, February 3, 1930. San Juan, 1930. 285 pp.; charts. /), 
Spanish and English.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 
RuHovE Istanp.—Department of Labor. Report for the year 1929. Provides. 
[19307]. 46 pp. 
A summary of the operation of the State workmen’s compensation act, “id 
on this report, is given in this issue. 
Unitep Srates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulle!’ 


814: Quarry accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1927, ', 
William W. Adams. Washington, 1929. 107 pp. 


Some data on quarry accidents in 1927 are given in this issue of the Review 

Bulletin 325: Quarry accidents in the United States during 

. calendar year 1928, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1930. 101 pp 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Bureau, of the Census. ——— index of occupations, Fister: '’ 
Census of the United States, 1930. “ashington, 1930. 527 pp. 

Classified index of occupations, Fifteenth Census of the Unite 
States, 1930. Washington, 1930. 205 pp. 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 5!° 
Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1927-1928. Washingtu:, 
1930. 6516 pp. 

Bulletin No. 518: Personnel research agencies, 1930 edition. 

Washington, 1930. 197 pp. 

Reviewed briefly in this issue. é 

Bulletin No. 520: Social and economic character of unemployme:' 
in Philadelphia, April, 1929, by J. Frederic Dewhurst and Ernest A. Tuppe: 
Washington, 1930. 51 pp. 

A summary of this study was published in the Labor Review for Februar). 

1930 (pp. 17-24). a 

——— —— Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 198: Children in fruit and veg: 
table: canneries—a survey in seven States, by Ellen Nathalie Matthews. “Was! 
ington; 1930. 227 pp., illus. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

—_— Interstate Commerce 7 nn Bureau of Statistics. Accident bullet: 
No. 98. 98: Collisions, derailments, and other accidents resulting in injury-to pe’ - 
sons, equipment, or roadbed, arising y from the operation of steam ways 7) 
interstate commerce, calendar year 1929. _ Washington; 1930.~ 112 pp.; chart. 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


A.peRTA (Canapa).—Bureau of Labor. Annual report, for the fiscal year 
1929-380. Edmonton, 1930. 23 pp.; charts. 


Contains, among other data, classified weekly wage rates for 59,507 wage 
earners including 703 apprentices, and statistics regarding employment service 
activities. 

AUSTRALIA (CoMMONWEALTH AND Srates).—Report of Fourth Conference on 
Industrial Hygiene, Canberra, March 13, 1930. Canberra, 1930. 29 pp. 

Contains tables of the subjects considered, a summary of the health activities 
of the various States, and appendixes dealing with industrial accidents and in- 
dustrial medical services. 

BeLGium.—Caisse Générale d’Epargne et de Retraite. Compte rendu des opéra- 
tions et de la situation, 1929. [Brussels, 1930?] 92 pp. 

This report of the Belgian General Savings and Retirement Fund for 1929 
covers the operations of the savings, old-age retirement, life insurance, and acci- 
dent insurance funds, and the social work covered by loans to societies and 
communes for the provision of cheap dwellings for workingmen, agricultural 
loans, and assistance to war invalids. 

BomBay (INp1A).—Labor Office. Report on an inquiry into wages and hours of 
labor in the cotton-mill industry, 1926. Bombay, 1930. 172 pp. 

Summarized in this issue. 

British CotumBia (CaNnapA).—Royal Commission on State Health Insurance 


and Maternity Benefits. Progress report, presented to the Legislature, February 
11, 1930. Victoria, 1930. 30 pp. 


The commission expresses its conviction that there is justification and also a 
general demand for the inauguration in British Columbia of an equitable and 
economically sound public health insurance scheme. 

Canapa.—Department of Labor. Nineteenth annual report on labor organization 
in Canada (for the calendar year 1929). Ottawa, 1930. 248 pp.; charts. 

Statistics from this report are given in this issue. 

FEDERATED Ma.tay Srates.—Labor Department. ..nnual report for the year 
1929. Kuala Lumpur, 1930. 30 pp. 

Includes statistics of Indian immigration, recruited laborers, labor conditions, 
wages, number of laborers of different nationalities employed on estates and in 
mines, and fatal accidents. 

GerMaNy.—Reichskohlenrat. Statistische Ubersicht tiber die Kohlenwirtschaft 
im Jahre 1929. Berlin, 1930. 110 pp.; charts. 

A review of the coal industry in 1929 in Germany and other countries, including 
production, exports and imports, wages and prices. 

Reichsversicherungsamt. Beilage zu den Amtlichen Nachrichten fiir Reichs- 


versicherung, Jahrgang 1930, Nr. 6: Gesundhettsfirsorge in der Invalidenver- 
sicherung 1929. erlin, 1980. 152 pp.; charts. 


Gives a review of health care during 1929 under the invalidity i insurance act of 
Germany, which includes general measures on care for public health and cost of 
these measures in classified cases, such as tuberculosis, care of the teeth, care for 
dependents, etc. 

Great Brirain.— Ministry of Labor. Report for the year 1929. London, 1930. 
149 pp. (Cmd. 3579.) 

That part of the report relating to unemployment is reviewed in this issue. 

—— Royal Commission on the Civil Service (1929-30). Minutes of Evidence, 


qende IV: Memorandum on family allowances, presented by the Family - 
ndowment Society, January, 1980. London, 1930. 24 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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HeEssE (GeRMANY).—Gewerbeaufsichtsamt. Jc«hresbericht der Hessischen Gevw: »i,,. 
aufsichisdmter fiir das Jahr 1929. Berlin, 19380. 965 pp. 


Contains information in regard to the industrial and labor conditions i; ;}, 
State of Hesse during 1929, including chapters on wage earners and sal:ri«,| 
employees, protection against industrial hazards, trade agreements, wages, hiiirs, 
employment offices, etc. 

Inp1A (BomBay).—Royal Commission on Indian Labor. Memorandum /;,,, 
the Government of Bombay. Bombay, 1930. 327 pp. 

A report on labor conditions in the Presidency of Bombay, prepared for 1/)\¢ 
use of the commission. It is explained that because of lack of time it was ;,.; 
possible to make any original investigation into the subject and that the repo 
is therefore derived from ‘‘ published reports of the Labor Office and other printed 
matter in the possession of the Labor Office, from unpublished data and from 1}, 
personal knowledge of the staff of the Labor Office with the assistance, in sever) 
important sections, of the chief inspector of factories.”’ 


lie 


INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice.—Hours of work in coal mines. (Item II] o 
agenda of International Labor Conference, 14th session, Geneva, 19380, report 
III.) Geneva, 1930. 108 pp. 


—— Hours of work in coal mines (item III on agenda of International Laiw; 
Conference, 14th session, Geneva, 1930, report III, supplement): Inquiry into 
the lignite industry in Europe—survey of the replies of the Governments. Geni vu. 
1930. 88 pp. 


—— Studies and reports, series K (agriculture), No. 10: The law on the contrac! oj 
employment of agricultural workers in Austria, Germany, and Hungar,. 
Geneva, 1930. 63 pp. 


Leipzig (GERMANY).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stuiit 
Leipzig, 1919/29. Leipzig, 1930. 180 pp. 

Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Leipzig, Germany, for 
the decade of 1919-1929, including housing, welfare work, labor unions, social 
insurance, unemployment, and other labor conditions. 

Moscow (Soviet Russia (R. 8. F. 8. R.))—Statistical Office. Moscow «ani 


Moscow Province, statistical economic reference book, 1926/27-1928 29. 
Moscow, 1980. 600 pp. (In Russian.) 


Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Moscow and Moscow 
Province during 1926-27 to 1928-29, including labor conditions, such as hours, 
wages, employment, social insurance, family budgets, etc. 

Schools of social education in the city and Province of Moscow, by V. 4. 
Popov. Moscow, 19380. 175 pp. (In Russian.) 

Contains text and statistics relating to the schools of social education in th.c 
city and Province of Moscow, including number of schools, attendance, teaching 
staff, school buildings, etc. 

New Sours Wates (Ausrraisa).—Director-General of Public Health. Repo’! 
for the year 1928. Sydney, 1930. 126 pp.; charts. 

The report includes an account of a special study of atmospheric conditions 
in textile mills and methods of humidification and their efficiency. 

Ontario (Canapa).—Department of Labor. Tenth annual report, 19... 
Toronto, 1930. 93 pp.; chart. 

Employment was substantially greater in the 12 months ending October 3), 
1929, than in any other year since 1920. A considerable number of advances i) 
wage rates are recorded for 1929 in the building, metal, and printing trad::. 
Among the several laws of interest to labor passed in the Province in the sac 
year was the act to provide for old-age pensions. 
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SouTHERN RuopeEsia.—Statistical Bureau. Official yearbook of the Colony of 
Southern Rhodesia, covering mainly the period 1924-1928. No. 2. Salisbury, 
1930. 862 pp.; maps, charts. 


The first yearbook of the Colony was issued in 1924 and has long been out of 
print. In April, 1928, the Government Statistical Bureau was established, and 
undertook the compilation of the present issue, covering the interval between 
the two dates and extending the scope of the survey. The yearbook includes 
historical statistics dealing with the main features of the colony’s progress, 
sunmarized statistics for a wide range of subjects for the period 1924-1928, 
and more detailed statistics for the latest year available, usually 1928. Includes 
data on retail prices and cost of living. 

SwITZERLAND.—Bureau Fédéral des Assurances. Rapport sur les enterprises 


privées en matiére d’assurance en Auisse en 1928. Berne, 1930. 101*, 
137 pp.; charts. 


Report of the Swiss Federal Insurance Bureau upon the operation of private 
insurance societies in that country for 1928. 

VieNNA (AvstTRIA).—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte. Bericht der Lehr- 
lingsschutzstellen fiir das Jahr 1929. Vienna, 19380. 43 pp. 

Contains a report on the activities during 1929, of the offices for the protection 
of apprentices, including the organization of these offices, apprenticeship con- 
tracts, length of apprenticeship, apprenticeship legislation, hours of labor, 
wages, insurance, various court cases, etc. 

—— Magistratsabteilung fiir Statistik. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Wien 
1929. Vienna, 1930. 286 pp. 

Contains statistical information in regard to the city of Vienna for the year 
1929, including chapters on public health, social welfare work, wages, social 
insurance, housing, and labor conditions. 

WeEsTERN AvaTRALIA (AUSTRALIA).—Government Statistician. Statisgical reg- 


ister for the year 1928-29. Part VI: Industrial establishments (exclusive of 
mines), etc. Perth, 1980. 29 pp. 


Unofficial 


BaLpERSTON, C. C. Group incentives: Some variations in the use of group bonus 
and gang piecework. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. 171 
pp.; charts. (Research studies 1X, Industrial Research Department, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania.) 


BaRDSWELL, Nort Dean. Work centers for the tuberculous: The experience of 
the Spero Firewood Factory, London. ndon, John Bale, Sons & Danielsson 
(Lid.), 1930. 64 pp. 


This is an account of an experiment in furnishing work for tuberculous workers, 
mainly ex-service men. The report deals with the problems involved in pro- 
viding men with steady employment while giving due consideration to their 
physical disability and social welfare. Statements are given of production 
costs and wages. 


BurnawaM, Grace M. Work or wages. New York, International Pamphlets 
(No. 4), 799 Broadway, 1930. 39 pp. 


— sg heres Pepe gris ee OF my vgs Bulletin No. 25: 
social philosophy of pensions, with a review of existing pension systems 
for professional groups, by Henry S. Pritchett. New York, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
1930. 85 pp. 
Cuina YEARBOOK, 1929-30. Tienisin, Tientsin Press (Lid.), 181 Victoria Road; 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press; [19307]. 1267 pp. 
One chapter of this volume is on labor and includes reports for certain localities ~ 
on cost of living, wholesale and retail prices, wages and working hours, woman 
and child labor, strikes, labor and politics, and labor unions. 
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DEUTSCHE GESELLSCHAFT FUR GEWERBEHYGIENE. Beihefie zum Zentralblaii ;;i, 
Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung, Nr. 16: Fabrikspeisung, von Prof. D;. F 
Gotschlich und anderen. Berlin, 1930. 61 pp., illus. 


Deals with the feeding of factory workers, including articles on the scientific 
foundations of feeding the population, health problems in feeding of factory 
workers and practical measures related thereto, and a discussion of the sulyject 
in the sixth annual meeting of the German Society for Industrial Hygiene helq 
in Heidelberg, September 18, 1929. 

Bethefte zum Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung, Nr. 13: 


asians von Prof. Dr. Martin Hahn und anderen. Berlin, 1930. 40 pyp., 
illus. ; 


Gives articles on hygienic foundations of and points of view upon factory 
building and on architectural development of factory buildings. 
DieERKES, JOHANNES. Die Organisation des Arbeitsmarktes. Breslau, Ferdinand 

Hirt, 1929. 141 pp.; charts. 

Deals with the problem of unemployment, the organization of labor markets 
through the public system of employment service in Germany, the laws related 
to the subject, and unemployment statistics. 





EMPLOYMENT A1p, THe. Middle-aged workers and their adjustment to new work- 
ing conditions. (Annual report.) San Francisco, Calif., 995 Market Street, 
February, 1930. 19 pp. : 


Reviewed in this issue. 
FRANKEL, LEE K. Cost of medical care. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. Press [19302]. 11 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
GaMiIo, MaNnvuEL. Mexican immigration to the United States: A study of human 


migration and adjustment. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
262 pp. 


The subjects taken up in this volume include: Sources of Mexican immigration 
and the distribution of immigrants in the United States; the Mexican immigrant 
wage earner; interracial relations; the mentality of the immigrant; immigrant 
attitudes and institutions; food, clothing, and dwelling; social mobility; immigra- 
tion and revolution; an immigration policy; and the control of immigration. 
Ganpul, M. P. -The Indian cotion textile industry, its past, present, and futire. 

Calcutta, G. N. Mitra, 1980. 127 pp. 

The author holds that the depression from which the Indian cotton textile 
industry has suffered since 1923 is largely due to the unfavorable rate of exchange, 
to intensive competition from Japan, to over-capitalism of the mills during tlic 
war, to increased taxation and special cotton duties, high railway freights, higher 
labor costs, and the unsympathetic attitude of the Government, which, he holcis, 
has preferred to favor the industry in Lancashire rather than to aid its develop- 
ment in India. Chapters on the early history of the industry and on handloom 
weaving contain material not easily accessible to the general reader. 
GESELLSCHAFT FUR SoziALE Rerorm. Schriften, Heft 83 (13. Band, Heft 3): 


Die Reform des Schlichtungswesens. Der wirtschaftliche Wert der Sozialpolitik. 
Jena, 19380. 242 pp. 


Contains a review of the proceedings of the 11th general meeting of the Socicty 
for Social Reform, held in Manheim on October 24 and 25, 1929, including «(!- 
dresses and discussions on the subject of conciliation and arbitration of industri:! 
disputes in Germany. 
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Girrorp, J. L. K. Economic statistics for Australian arbitration courts. Mel- 
bourne, 1928. 110 pp.; charts. (University Press, Economic series No. 3.) 


A discussion of standards used in wage fixing, statistics of employment and un- 
employment, cost-of-living index numbers and similar statistical matters, pre- 
pared by a lecturer in the Queensland University for the benefit of advocates 
appearing before arbitration courts. The author considers that at present ‘“‘ the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics is not doing the statistical work 
necessary for arbitration courts,’”’ and hopes that if a demand for correct economic 
statistics can be roused among those connected with such courts, resources will be 
provided which will enable the bureau to adopt more efficient methods of collect- 
ing and compiling its data. 

Gin1, CORRADO, AND OTHERS. Population. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
19380. 312 pp.; maps, charts. (Harris Foundation lectures, 1929.) 

Heserte, Rupour. Uber die Mobilitat der Bevélkerung in den Vereinigten 
Staaten. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1929. 224 pp. 

Deals with the mobility of the population in the United States, including 
chapters on history and general characteristics of the population, causes and 
effects of its mobility, family and community life, etc. At the end of the volume 
is added a list of published sources. 

Hosss, SaMvEL HuntineTon, yr. North Carolina, economic and social. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1930. 403 pp.; maps, charts. 

The publishers state that this book is, so far as they are aware, the first of its 
kind to appear in the United States—‘‘an unbiased and factual account and anal- 
ysis of a single State.” Its chief purpose was to present in one volume an 
economic and social interpretation of North Carolina for the people of the State. 
The subjects covered include population composition and characteristics, agri- 
culture, farm tenancy, and industry. 

Hort, W. H. The theory of collective bargaining. London, P. S. King & Son 
(Lid.), 1980. 112 pp. 

The author states that ‘‘ the object of this essay is to controvert the suggestions 
typical of most modern economic text-books, (a) that there is some portion of the 
normal remuneration of labor which, in the absence of collective bargaining by 
labor is, or can be, transferred to the remuneration of other factors of production 
owing to labor’s ‘disadvantage in bargaining ’; or (b) that combination, by in- 
creasing labor’s ‘ bargaining power,’ enables it to acquire a part of the remunera- 
tion of some other factor.” 

INsTITUTE OF Pactric Re.tations. Problems of the Pacific, 1929, edited by J. B. 
Condliffe. ——s of the Third Conference of the Institute of Pacific 


Relations, Nara and Kyoto, Japan, October 23 to November 9, 1929. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. 697 pp.; charts. 


A brief résumé of the discussion of industrial problems at this conference was 
given in the May, 1930, issue of the Labor Review (p. 56). 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRaDE Unions. The ———— of young 
rade Un 


workers. Amsterdam, 1930. 116 pp. (International ton Labrary, 
reports and documents, second series, No. 1-2.) 


A summary of legislation concerning the industrial protection of young workers, 
in which each topic is treated by countries, alphabetically. Covers age of 
compulsory school attendance, minimum age of employment, hours, night work, 
work underground, apprenticeship, vocational education, the relation of trade- 
unions to young workers, holidays with pay, and similar subjects. 
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Kennepy, Louise VENABLE. The Negro peasant turns cityward. New Yo,/- 
Columbia University Press, 1980. 270 pp. (Columbia University studies |; 
history, economics, and public law, No. 329.) 


This is the first of a series of studies conducted during the last four years unc. 
subsidy by the Social Research Council and the Columbia University Cou: (| 
for Research in Social Sciences. It is concerned primarily with the effects «/ 
migration upon the Negro migrants themselves, on the northern Negro grou), 
on members of other races resident in the North, and upon the institutions j), 
the centers in which the newcomers have settled. A number of studies hayc 
been made in the past, usually covering only one city or one aspect of the 1:i- 
grations. These the author has synthesized, giving under suitable subjc i 
headings first the generalizations fairly to be drawn from the available materi:\|, 
and following with references and quotations dealing with the aspect under ¢:)i\- 
sideration. A final chapter contains some suggestions as to useful lines for future 
investigations, and a bibliography is added as an appendix. 

Matton, J. J.. anp Lasceties, Epwarp C. T. Poverty: Yesterday and to-da,). 
London, Student Christian Movement Press, 1930. 100 pp. 

The writers believe that extreme poverty in England has decreased withii, 
the last 30 years, and that because of the increase in real wages due to the activ - 
ties of trade-unions and trade boards, old-age and widows’ pensions, meals {.: 
school children, health insurance, the workmen’s compensation act, unempl.: 
ment insurance, outdoor relief, and the pensions paid to disabled ex-service mc, 
the world from the point of view of the wage earner is a far better place than i 
was at the beginning of the century. The social measures enumerated are t):: 
means by which the change has been brought about, but its rea! cause is the ad- 
vance in public opinion. A generation ago poverty was accepted as a matter of 
course, a condition which had always existed and always would. Now, there : 
a general acceptance of the view ‘“‘that poverty and the consequences of povert: 
are to be regarded as a social malady for which social action is the effective a1i:| 
appropriate cure.’”’ Therefore, the movement is one which society must carr\ 
on to its appropriate conclusion. ‘‘ When society has done so, there will remai:: 
perhaps much social difference and hardship and inequality. But if any povert 
and destitution exist, as these words are understood to-day, it will be such :- 
men by their folly or misbehavior have brought upon themselves.”’ 

Mautpon, F. R. E. The economics of Australian coal. Melbourne, Melbouri 
University Press, 1929. 280 pp. 

The author reviews the historic and economic development of the coal-mini. 
industry in Australia to find an explanation for its present chaotic conditico.. 
Briefly, he coasiders that it is suffering from two causes: The increasing usc «/ 
substitutes for coal and the overdevelopment of the industry so that its presc::: 
productive capacity far exceeds any probable demand. Lower prices may less«:). 
the use of substitutes, and several measures for securing these are discussed, }11! 
for the second difficulty there is no remedy except a reduction of productiv: 
capacity. This end might be obtained by a series of amalgamations which wou: 
involve the closing of uneconomic mines, the introduction of the most efficien' 
methods, and the release from the industry of approximately 5,000 miners. 
Mewes, Bernuarv. Die erwerbestatige J : Eine statistische Untersuchuny 

Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1929. 202 pp.; charts. 

Discusses the problem of young industrial workers, including those in agri 
culture, mining, metal trades, chemical and textile industries, building trade: 
etc., with special attention to the young salaried employees. 
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MorGan, CuartoTte E. The origin and history of the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association: The evolution of a trade association. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1930. 139 pp. (Columbia University studies in 
history, economics, and public law, No. 319.) 


Muruesivus, Hans. Fiirsorgerecht. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1928. 184 pp. 
(Enziklopddie der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft. Abteilung Rechtswissen- 
schaft, X X XIb.) 


Deals with public welfare work in Germany, including chapters on welfare 
organizations, their purposes and activities, laws relating to them, and means 
at their disposal. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). Lay-off and its prevention. 
New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1930. 86 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Systems of wage payment. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1930. 131 pp. 

The purpose of this volume is ‘‘to examine the several systems of wage pay- 
ments in use in modern industry, with reference to their possible tendencies in 
respect to the volume of output and its unit cost and in respect to the remunera- 
tion of the workers.” 

Wages in the United States, 1914-1929. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1930. 
223 pp.; charts. 

This is the seventeenth in a series of reports published from time to time 
by the National Industrial Conference Board dealing with earnings, hours 
of work, and employment in American industry. The report presents data 
covering the years 1914 to the end of 1929, for public utilities, building trades, 
railroads, agriculture, and 25 branches of manufacturing industry. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. Publication 62: Eyes 


saved in industry—the experience of 583 companies. New York, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, 1930. 23 pp., illus. 


This report, which was first published in the National Safety News, was 
summarized in the June, 1930, issue of the Labor Review (p. 94). 
Publication 65: Proceedings of the 1929 annual conference, St. Louis, Mo., 
November 11-13, 1929. New York, 370 Seventh Avenue, 1930. 201 pp. 
One session of the conference was devoted to the subject of eye conservation 
in industry, among the subjects discussed being the rehabilitation of injured eyes 
and the eyes saved in industry. 


Sparks, N. The struggle of the marine workers. New York, International 
Pamphlets (No. 5), 799 Broadway, 1930. 63 pp. 


Union Suisse pes Paysans ET SECRETARIAT DES PaysaANns SvuissEs. Comité 
directeur. Trente-deuxitme rapport annuel, 1929. Brougg, 1930. (Pub- 
lications du Secrétariat des Paysans Suisses No. 96.) 158 pp. 


This report of the executive committee of the Swiss Farmers’ Union contains 
some data on the agricultural cooperative associations of the country. 

Unirep Fruit Co. Medical Department. Fighteenth annual report, 1929. 
Boston [1930]. 451 pp., illus. 

This is a report of the general industrial and community health work of the 
company and contains also accounts of various special studies and of unusual 
cases of disease and accidents. 

VERBAND DER BUCHBINDER UND PAPIERVERARBEITER DEUTSCHLANDS. Bericht 
tiber das Geschdftsjahr, 1929. Berlin, 1930. 199 pp. 

A report on the conditions and activities during 1929 of the German unions of 
bookbinders and paper workers, including national and local unions, and on labor 
conditions in bookbinding and paper trades in Germany. 
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Watkins, Gorpon 8. Labor problems. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 14/9. 
726 pp.; charts. Revised edition. 


The several parts into which the volume is divided cover the nature ::( 
development of labor problems and their technological, psychological, econo: ic, 
and social phases; the labor movement and the problems; employers and {\j¢ 
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